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Irv, that makes sense - the idea of teaching students how to use a handbook
as part of a long-range project that may not amount to anything in the short
term.  If I could get students and other teachers on campus to accept that
idea that FY comp starts things more than it finishes them, the course could
make a lot more sense and do more good.
 
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
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Trish Roberts wrote:
 
>Obviously, not all grammar instruction is formal grammar instruction, and
>it's quite possible to talk about usage issues in productive ways with
>students.  It seems to me a failure of imagination to think that we have
>to choose between lecturing students about usage and not touching the
>topic at all.
 
There are, though, two potential failures of imagination here: the one you
mention, and the one that arises from thinking we should work with grammar
just because it's part of our tradition.  Research in our field is
notoriously difficult, but, to paraphrase Ed White, the findings on the
effects of grammar instruction are among the clearest research results we
have.  Since those results also have been intelligently theorized,
especially by Hartwell, my old lawyer's sense tells me the burden of proof
is on those who wish to continue some form of grammar instruction.  There
are other things to do in a writing class, after all, to paraphrase the
original Braddock, Lloyd-Jones, and Schoer pronouncement.  I would suggest a
look at Michael Holden's study (ERIC, 1994, ED 366 006) on the relative
effects of "grammarized" instruction and grammar-free instruction on
_grammar comprehension_ as defining the place where the grammarian burden of
proof begins.  I have read Kolln, Noguchi, and others; it's been a couple of
years, now, but my memory is that the arguments for grammar lean heavily on
an *a priori* assumption that this knowledge must be good to have.  Maybe so
- eventually. One of my favorite grammarian colleagues argues cogently that
grammar knowledge is valuable for its own sake, as part of a student's
genuine "cultural literacy." That's still no reason to assume it has any
substantive value in FY comp, whatever the real rhetoric of grammar teaching
there (i.e., the rhetoric of persuading our audiences that we really are
trying to do something about students' awful mistakes, which in turn
perpetuates the belief that they really are awful, which in turn drives us
to feel the need to do something about it . . .).  Indeed, given all the
external pressure to teach grammar plus writing teachers' traditional
attachment to it, we need to be more careful than usual of subjective
reports that it "works."
 
I confess: I have great success working one-one-one with students on their
usage, if they are willing to make it a continuing tutorial.  Given small
enough class sizes, my hypothesis is that the research findings would begin
to reverse; but those are not the conditions in which FY comp is normally
delivered.  Most everything will work in theory; large-scale studies have
the virtue of demonstrating what really happens when ideas are applied in a
wide variety of circumstances.  When we valorize "grammar instruction" in
general ways, we also have to accept responsibility for the whole range of
pedagogies that rally around the cry.  The large-scale studies tend to
demonstrate that just about any other rallying point is better.  People who
really know how to use grammar instruction shouldn't quit it, but far too
many teachers rally far too readily around the idea that it's just those
"bad" approaches to grammar that are the problem, not the (untested) "good"
ones.  Every conversation I ever have about this indicates that this latter
is the much more prevalent failure of imagination in college composition
classes as a whole.
 
But now that I've decided to make a summer project of reviving and revising
my old failed article submission on this point, I'll mercifully halt the
much longer response I had going in my head.  Alan Bailin, I'll revive my
whole bib then; for now the Holden study is the one that really stands out
in my memory.
 
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
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header says it all.  thanks for the information, everyone. It helped us
here.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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St. Cloud State University has several people using Holocaust literature.
We also have a newly established Center for Holocaust Education.  For
information you might email one of the advisory committee members: Chris
Gordon cgordon@tigger.stcloud.msus.edu.
Donna Gorrell
 
 
>I'd like to hear from anyone who knows of literature dealing with the use
of the Holocaust
>as a topic in an undergraduate writing course.  Articles?  Texts?  Web
sites?  Experiences?
>
>This is really a message from Jan Haswell, who is having a tremendously
positive
>experience with a class of second-semester students, who are researching
and writing about
>the Holocaust, using materials that have come to light in the last few years.
>
>You can respond to me or to her--if the second, just substitute a j for the
r in my e-mail
>address.
>
>Rich Haswell
>
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This has been a big year for language issues, and it seems to me that it
would be useful to put together a session on these for the 4Cs next year in
Chicago to put these issues in perspective(s).
 
Ebonics and official English come to mind, as does the recent exchange in
the NY Times on the question of Spanglish and its validity, NCTE's
standards document (which seems to have become less controversial), not to
mention the protectionism in France, where the government is trying to fine
the Georgia Tech web site because it's in English.
 
While some of the issues themselves are thoroughly discussed in a number of
forums, and they will in some sense be "stale" by next year's conference,
or replaced by more pressing questions, that lag time should allow us to
look at what happened/is happening with some scholarly attachment (I avoid
"scholarly detachment," and its suggestion of the possibility of
objectivity in this busy postmodern world of today).
 
Anyone working on or interested in this?  Know anyone who is?  I'd be happy
to put together a proposal.  Deadline is April 21, so don't forget, email
before midnight tonight.
 
Dennis
____
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street                       home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, Illinois 61801    http://www.english.uiuc.edu/baron
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Keith argues that the "burden of proof" now falls on those who wish to
re-introduce "grammar instruction: into the curriculum. He reminds us,
correctly, that the studies are pretty clear that such instruction is
"ineffective" (except for the first, the quotes are not from Keith; but
to note that these are terms to be defined).
 
I agree that we need research, but I think we need to widen the frame
considerably. Hartwell brilliantly distinguishes among the ways that
grammar is defined. Yet he does not entirely exchew the topic. Rather, he
concludes by arguing that, if we concentrate on anything it should be
Grammar 3--grammars of style (including usage, maybe even conventions).
Together with Joe Williams' '79 piece, "The Phenomenology of Error,"
which notes that error with items from G3 are experienced in at least 4
locations (sometimes simultaneously)--writers, readers, texts, and
contexts, we begin to see how complex the area is.
 
Morevoer we need to add to the equation the fact that "error" defines a
site of conflict in terms of writers' and readers' social identities. It is
not enough for writers to write it right. Usage is an issue of judgement
(one that may even include a decision to ignore or actually violate a
"rule"). When our judgements are questioned, it is as much our authority
to make such judgements that is at issue as it is the particular choice
we made. Student writers' identitites are especially at risk here.
 
One piece of research that desperately needs doing (in my humble opinion)
concerns the importance of being able to articulate the basis for one's
decisions regarding style, usage, and conventions. In seminars I've done
with various levels of writer-from clerical through administrative
staff-at a local Charitable Trusts that will remain nameless, I heard
again and again from the clerical staff that even when they did it
"right," administrators would arbitrarily change their decisions, making
them stick because of their status and because the administrators could
articulate a rationale that the clerical staff could not. this same
conflict spiraled right on up the administrative ladder to the president,
who was obsessed about what (s)he termed grammar, but which was actually G3.
 
In short (as if I'm ever), it may be as important to be able to talk in
grammatical terms as it is simply to conform to canonical rules. Indeed,
it may even be more important, something that gets lost in this debate
over "effectiveness."
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I have one question:  How many of your students want to know grammar:
ie, wish to be able to use grammatical terminology and analysis in
order to edit their work?
 
Mieke
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as suggested by chet pryor, myrna goldenberg is an excellent source on
this topic.  her email address is
 
        myrnag@umd5.umd.edu
 
judy pearce
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Good question, Mieke. There are remarkable numbers of students who flock to
traditional grammar courses. They seem to want to know this stuff (even though
it is in disgrace as linguistics), but we're not sure why. Is it the same
reason (I'm showing my age) that zillions of middle class kids flocked to
ballroom dancing classes? Lots of people think that knowing the rules of
traditional grammar and usage is the key to better writing. And it MIGHT be if
the course allows them to attach names to what they can already do with
language (i.e. is a descriptive--albeit inadequate--linguistics course). I do
know these courses tend to do well, probably because of social insecurity.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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>I have one question:  How many of your students want to know grammar:
>ie, wish to be able to use grammatical terminology and analysis in
>order to edit their work?
>
>Mieke
 
What an interesting question! I've never heard anyone ask this before. Are
we assuming they actually want to edit their work? Or should that be
another question. Is this an argument for writing courses as optional and
not required?
 
Reminds me of an interchange I heard reported once: "He asked me if I had
been saved. I said, saved from what?" Beth
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mieke,
 
i would say that the majority of my students would like to know more about
the structure of the language.  the analogy i draw is when  my car makes a
funny noise, i know something is wrong, so i take it to the repair shop,
and the rapair man tells me that the cylinder heads are clogged which
causes the converter tomisfire which causes grit to build up onthe
brakes... i, of course, understand verylittle of what he tells me.
 
perhaps as a techer i should not usde the language of grammar with my
students but "this word doesn't go with this word" or "this sentence
doesn't quite complete ;your thought"  is inadequate and students sense
that.
 
as i reread this message, i note a number of mechanical errors; i find
them annoying even in my own writing.  and i find them annoying in the
writing of other people, since i'm trained in certain conventions.  most
potential empooyers would find them annoying.  students know that, also.
they want to learn the public language and are frustrated when they know
they don't know it.
 
 
judy pearce
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
On Tue, 1 Apr 1997, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
 
> I have one question:  How many of your students want to know grammar:
> ie, wish to be able to use grammatical terminology and analysis in
> order to edit their work?
>
> Mieke
>
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I would just like to piggyback a suggestion on Dennis Baron's
suggestion that language issues should be featured in a couple of
panels at next year's C's.  For the past couple of years I've been
working with English education majors (those who will become the next
generation of jr. high and high school teachers).  I would be
interested in participating in (even organizing) a panel about what
we should be teaching them in methods courses on the teaching of
grammar, usage, and style.  I think we in the colleges and
universities need to be paying more attention to what is happening in
the secondary schools because that's where our students come from.
Ideally, we would see eye-to-eye on grammar, usage, and style with
our fellow teachers at that level--or at least we would agree on some
things.  Anybody interested in this topic?  You can e-mail me off
list.
 
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
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>Bill wrote:
>
>> I wonder whether we can tease out some factors that determine the ones that
>> work.  I can see some, based on examples of programs I am familiar with:
>>
>> 1.  The presence of a powerful, often visionary director . . . .
>>
>> 2.  Institutional support of the kind Marty Townsend enjoys . . . .
>>
>> 3.  Integration with other programs or aspects of the curriculum...
>>
>> Any others?
 
 
Strong support for the program from faculty across the curriculum; better
yet, it helps if the faculty have initiated the program rather than having
had it imposed on them by an administration.  If a director comes under
attack, faculty support is what keeps a program going.  This is intertwined
with the point Chris makes about how much teaching is valued: you'll
typically find more support for WAC among a faculty that knows it will be
rewarded for good teaching, teaching innovations, workshop attendance...
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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I don't have exactly what you are asking for, Jan.  However, I just
ran across what looks like an interesting book.  It's called
_Nightfather_ and it is written by Carl Friedman.  It is about a
young Dutch girl whose father is a Holocaust survivor.  It deals with
how she feels as a result of listening to his stories about camp.
 
You can also get a Free Teacher's Guide by Arthea J. S. Reed.
 
Hope this is something you find useful.
-Michelle Gibson
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I used to teach an upper-level, not-required course called "Grammar and
Writing Skills."  It was a very popular course--mostly juniors and seniors,
by and large from the working class, aware that they would soon be writing
in "public," and concerned that their usage needed work. Almost inevitably
they would ask why they had not had the chance to learn this stuff earlier,
and why their children in the public schools were not taught it--they had a
strong sense that denying them access to language skills was a way of
denying them the class mobility they were seeking.  They were fully aware
of how the fluency in English their college teachers had differed from
their own.
 
It has always seemed to me that THIS is the kind of course in which usage
is best taught--one in which the students are self-motivated, and in which
THEY are interested in making the connection between grammar and their own
writing.  My attempts to teach usage in FYC, on the other hand, have tended
to be disastrous:  I've introduced all sorts of errors into the writing of
those students who will do anything, no matter how absurd it seems, that
the teacher seems to want; and watched the rest of the class do their best
to avoid any sort of engagement with the language.
 
 
>>I have one question:  How many of your students want to know grammar:
>>ie, wish to be able to use grammatical terminology and analysis in
>>order to edit their work?
>>
>>Mieke
>
>What an interesting question! I've never heard anyone ask this before. Are
>we assuming they actually want to edit their work? Or should that be
>another question. Is this an argument for writing courses as optional and
>not required?
>
>Reminds me of an interchange I heard reported once: "He asked me if I had
>been saved. I said, saved from what?" Beth
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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I agree with Rita that faculty support is a primary ingredient of a
successful program--and faculty initiated program is one they will fight
for...even in the face of budget cuts, changing of the guard
(administration) and director burn-out!
 
joan
 
>Strong support for the program from faculty across the curriculum; better
>yet, it helps if the faculty have initiated the program rather than having
>had it imposed on them by an administration.  If a director comes under
>attack, faculty support is what keeps a program going.  This is intertwined
>with the point Chris makes about how much teaching is valued: you'll
>typically find more support for WAC among a faculty that knows it will be
>rewarded for good teaching, teaching innovations, workshop attendance...
>
>Rita
>
>Rita Malenczyk
>Director, University Writing Program
>English Department
>Eastern Connecticut State University
>Willimantic, CT 06226
>860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
>MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
>
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I am currently doing an assessment of the 25 ENG 101 sections taught by
TAs who were in the Supervised Teaching seminar last fall.  I decided
only to assess those sections because, since they used the same 101
syllabus and the same pedagogy, and the first and last papers for the 101
course were both revised papers written in the same genre, most of the
apples-oranges problems would be eliminated that cause weird results
in writing assessments.
 
Though I have by no means finished the assessment, already I see
a pattern in the "before" and "after" papers I have read (the assessment
is analytical).  Not surprisingly, organization of papers (paragraph
development, transitions, focused topic, illustration of assertions)
improved--sometimes dramatically--more than did usage.  Of the
categories under usage, syntax and college-level vocabulary improve
more than do grammar, punctuation, and variety of sentence structure.
Students do not pick up the mysteries of subordination or complex
sentences, but they do smooth out their syntax, writing fewer
misplaced modifiers, whether single word or phrase.
Also sentence rhythm improves, so that, despite the fact that
sentence structure does not vary much from the first papers,
the students have developed  a better ear for the sound of one word
coming after another and one sentence coming after another.
Students do a lot of writing in our classes, in class and out, free
writing and open-ended writing, private and public, and of
reading their writing out loud in workgroups.  I think they
are hearing the flow or language better at the end of the course,
or they have developed a linguistic ear, or something.
 
BUT the one category  students do not improve much in, if at all, is hard
grammar.  They have not learned to hear the sweet concord of plural
noun with plural verb, for instance, or the mellifluousness of the proper
preposition in a verb phrase.  As for comma splices and fragments,
students write fewer of them per page, but if students started out
writing them they will still be writing them by the end of the course.
You cannot hear a comma splice or a fragment.  They seem to be
elements of writing that you have to see.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
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A good number of my students would say they really do want to know
both grammar and the language in which teachers talk about grammar.
They believe, I think, that knowing grammar will help them write more
proficiently.  I think that many of my students, many of whom are
from poor or working class families, see good grammar as a class
marker.
 
Last quarter, one of my students explained it this way: "You got to
talk good to do good."
 
-Michelle
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I'm pretty naive about this topic, but I just got a translation of Jean Amery's
On Aging, and learned about an earlier work that brought him renown as a writer;
it's a series of essays called Jenseits von Schuld und Suhne (At the Mind's
Limits).  He fled Nazi persecution and joined the resistance in Belgium, but was
caught distributing leaflets, and was tortured and sent to Auschwitz.  The
essays, published in 1966, are about his experiences in Auschwitz.
 
 
 
 
 
 
NOTE NEW EMAIL ADDRESS AS OF 2/17/97:  anson@maroon.tc.umn.edu
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Sorry to broadcast to the whole list, but I'm trying to get in touch with
WPAs at Ohio schools.  A colleague and I are developing a web site, under
the sponsorship of OhioLINK, for use by composition teachers and students,
and we want to consult with comp folks at other schools so we can try to
ensure that we create something that will be useful.
 
SO, if you're a WPA or actively involved with the comp program at any
college or university in Ohio, and you're willing to correspond about this
project, please contact me.
 
Thanks!
 
Sherry Linkon
Youngstown State University
sjlinkon@cc.ysu.edu
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Gee, Mili, if it's OK, I'd love to hear more about your methodology.  Seems
to me you've managed to document quite a bit of improvement.  These results
are enough to make the powers that be sit up and take notice, I'd think.
Bill
 
>I am currently doing an assessment of the 25 ENG 101 sections taught by
>TAs who were in the Supervised Teaching seminar last fall.  I decided
>only to assess those sections because, since they used the same 101
>syllabus and the same pedagogy, and the first and last papers for the 101
>course were both revised papers written in the same genre, most of the
>apples-oranges problems would be eliminated that cause weird results
>in writing assessments.
>
>Though I have by no means finished the assessment, already I see
>a pattern in the "before" and "after" papers I have read (the assessment
>is analytical).  Not surprisingly, organization of papers (paragraph
>development, transitions, focused topic, illustration of assertions)
>improved--sometimes dramatically--more than did usage.  Of the
>categories under usage, syntax and college-level vocabulary improve
>more than do grammar, punctuation, and variety of sentence structure.
>Students do not pick up the mysteries of subordination or complex
>sentences, but they do smooth out their syntax, writing fewer
>misplaced modifiers, whether single word or phrase.
>Also sentence rhythm improves, so that, despite the fact that
>sentence structure does not vary much from the first papers,
>the students have developed  a better ear for the sound of one word
>coming after another and one sentence coming after another.
>Students do a lot of writing in our classes, in class and out, free
>writing and open-ended writing, private and public, and of
>reading their writing out loud in workgroups.  I think they
>are hearing the flow or language better at the end of the course,
>or they have developed a linguistic ear, or something.
>
>BUT the one category  students do not improve much in, if at all, is hard
>grammar.  They have not learned to hear the sweet concord of plural
>noun with plural verb, for instance, or the mellifluousness of the proper
>preposition in a verb phrase.  As for comma splices and fragments,
>students write fewer of them per page, but if students started out
>writing them they will still be writing them by the end of the course.
>You cannot hear a comma splice or a fragment.  They seem to be
>elements of writing that you have to see.
>
>Mili Clark
>Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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David,
 
I am not sure that prescriptive ("traditional") grammar is "in disgrace" as
linguistics. It is simply not linguistics, at least not for the last century
or so.  I've heard Chomsky argue in a talk a while back that while
linguistic grammars focus on what people already "know", prescriptive
grammars focus on conventions which are not natural at all. He wasn't
arguing that prescriptive grammars are useless; rather, he was simply
suggesting that they should not be compared to the grammars linguists
construct.
 
The "unnatural" conventions are generally conventions for writing, and they
tend to relate directly to areas in which oral dialects tend to differ from
the standard written dialect. Some of the differences are the simply the
result of the differences between speech and writing.  In writing, we use
punctuation marks; in speech, acoustic signals such as pauses and pitch.
Other differences seem to relate to the fact that Standard Written English
is often used for "formal" communications such as business communications,
research reports, etc.
 
I think some students are interested in prescriptive grammar because they
know, sometimes intuitively, sometimes consciously, that there are
differences between the way they speak and the way they are "supposed to"
write.  And they have some sense that prescriptive grammar deals with some
of these issues.  I don't think it is accurate to say that prescriptive
grammar is simply a matter of "attach[ing] names to what they can already do
with language" and that student interest is merely a matter of social
insecurity.  Frankly, I don't think that's giving students credit for having
some understanding of their own needs.
 
At 12:03 01/04/97 MST, you wrote:
>Good question, Mieke. There are remarkable numbers of students who flock to
>traditional grammar courses. They seem to want to know this stuff (even though
>it is in disgrace as linguistics), but we're not sure why. Is it the same
>reason (I'm showing my age) that zillions of middle class kids flocked to
>ballroom dancing classes? Lots of people think that knowing the rules of
>traditional grammar and usage is the key to better writing. And it MIGHT be if
>the course allows them to attach names to what they can already do with
>language (i.e. is a descriptive--albeit inadequate--linguistics course). I do
>know these courses tend to do well, probably because of social insecurity.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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Whoops. I should have sent this the first time with my name attached.  It
was not meant to be anonymous.
 
David,
 
I am not sure that prescriptive ("traditional") grammar is "in disgrace" as
linguistics. It is simply not linguistics, at least not for the last century
or so.  I've heard Chomsky argue in a talk a while back that while
linguistic grammars focus on what people already "know", prescriptive
grammars focus on conventions which are not natural at all. He wasn't
arguing that prescriptive grammars are useless; rather, he was simply
suggesting that they should not be compared to the grammars linguists
construct.
 
The "unnatural" conventions are generally conventions for writing, and they
tend to relate directly to areas in which oral dialects tend to differ from
the standard written dialect. Some of the differences are the simply the
result of the differences between speech and writing.  In writing, we use
punctuation marks; in speech, acoustic signals such as pauses and pitch.
Other differences seem to relate to the fact that Standard Written English
is often used for "formal" communications such as business communications,
research reports, etc.
 
I think some students are interested in prescriptive grammar because they
know, sometimes intuitively, sometimes consciously, that there are
differences between the way they speak and the way they are "supposed to"
write.  And they have some sense that prescriptive grammar deals with some
of these issues.  I don't think it is accurate to say that prescriptive
grammar is simply a matter of "attach[ing] names to what they can already do
with language" and that student interest is merely a matter of social
insecurity.  Frankly, I don't think that's giving students credit for having
some understanding of their own needs.
 
Alan Bailin
 
 
 
At 12:03 01/04/97 MST, you wrote:
>Good question, Mieke. There are remarkable numbers of students who flock to
>traditional grammar courses. They seem to want to know this stuff (even though
>it is in disgrace as linguistics), but we're not sure why. Is it the same
>reason (I'm showing my age) that zillions of middle class kids flocked to
>ballroom dancing classes? Lots of people think that knowing the rules of
>traditional grammar and usage is the key to better writing. And it MIGHT be if
>the course allows them to attach names to what they can already do with
>language (i.e. is a descriptive--albeit inadequate--linguistics course). I do
>know these courses tend to do well, probably because of social insecurity.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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Alan:
I agree w/ most of what you say--but rather than call it standard edited
english, let's call it middle class english.  We could use markers that
would translate working class oral discourse into working class written
discourse (and of course we see this quite often in working class written
discourse: letters, etc.) but it would still not be "correct" grammar.  So
I'm suggesting (screaming, actually) that there is more at stake than
simply translating oral into written discourse.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Irvin,
 
I wasn't for a second suggesting that it is only a matter of translating
oral into (some kind of) written discourse.  As I mentioned in the first
post, there are certainly differences which relate to the "formal" nature of
the privileged written dialect.  And probably many others which I haven't
thought of.
 
I don't think you can reduce the issue to a matter of a middle class dialect
versus dialects of the poor.  I spent a considerable amount of time running
a writing center in a university which had a heck of a lot of well-heeled
students, many of whom had real problems with "usage" (or "grammar" or
whatever we want to call it).  It's not really that surprising.  There are
very few of us (if any) who speak the "standard" written dialect.
 
Alan
 
 21:08 01/04/97 -0600, you wrote:
>Alan:
>I agree w/ most of what you say--but rather than call it standard edited
>english, let's call it middle class english.  We could use markers that
>would translate working class oral discourse into working class written
>discourse (and of course we see this quite often in working class written
>discourse: letters, etc.) but it would still not be "correct" grammar.  So
>I'm suggesting (screaming, actually) that there is more at stake than
>simply translating oral into written discourse.
>Irv
>
>-----------------
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
>
>
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Alan:
All that notwithstanding, the middle class students (like my children)
pick up on middle class english far more easily than working class
students do.  That's one of our fundamental ways of weeding working class
students out.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Irvin:
 
I agree.  It is one of the ways the poor and working class are weeded out.
And that is wrong.  But math is also used for that purpose.  I hardly think
that makes math middle class.
 
Alan Bailin
 
At 21:47 01/04/97 -0600, you wrote:
>Alan:
>All that notwithstanding, the middle class students (like my children)
>pick up on middle class english far more easily than working class
>students do.  That's one of our fundamental ways of weeding working class
>students out.
>Irv
>
>-----------------
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
>
>
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Is this an all or nothing question?  It seems some of the answers treat it
as such.  I surely do not know grammar well enough to "explain"  (i.e.,
justify by reference to some often arbitrary convention) "why" (i.e.,
showing the inconsistency of what was done with the aforementioned (what do
you expect, I'm a lawyer :-)  ) convention) the sentence contains an error
in all circumstances.  But I do know plural, singular, and possessive and
subject and verb.  Nearly all of the "grammar" errors are of this type.  Is
it an error of grammar to not have fully parallel clauses in a long
sentence?  Is it a grammar error to choose the wrong word?  To fail to have
a thesis sentence in the paragraph?  To be verbose?
 
Raw grammar errors and raw punctuation errors rarely obfuscate meaning.
They stop the reader, but mostly do not harm meaning.  Sometimes words get
misplaced - like "only" gets moved around a lot with significant changes in
meaning in some sentences - but that seems not correctable by studying
grammar.
 
So to answer the question:  knowing some parts of speech, knowing some
basic rules of grammar, knowing options available for sentence structure
are important and having a vocabulary to talk about them often helps.  But
most of the writing problems I see are not grammatical ones.  Most students
(sadly and amazingly not all!) have solid grammar and most of those with
grammatical weaknesses have just one or two blindspots to be corrected.
But their writing stinks.  It is verbose, convoluted, disconnected,
confusing.  It omits connections from one thought to the next.  And so on.
 
Who knows or cares what the aortic pluperfect tense is anyway?  Or that it
doesn't even exist in English.  (or does it? - I seem to recall  it in
Nepali and Greek, but those are old and weary memories now).
 
Knowing a grammar can help one learn a foreign language.  It can help one
write better, perhaps, but beyond the most rudimentary of things, it really
doesn't help editing.  The question for editing normally is not "Is this
grammatically correct", but rather "Does this convey the meaning I want".
(Note the flaunting of the US rule on quotes and punctuation.)  :)
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
 
>I have one question:  How many of your students want to know grammar:
>ie, wish to be able to use grammatical terminology and analysis in
>order to edit their work?
>
>Mieke
 
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
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I would have to agree with Irv on this one.  I think that we cannot
talk about grammar--either among ourselves or with our
students--without addressing the extent to which the subject is
about politics.
 
-Michelle
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I am refining my concepts:
there is middle class english.
and there is edited middle class english.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Mili Clark notes about before and after papers in FYC sections that, "Not surprisingly,
organization of papers (paragraph development, transitions, focused topic, illustration of
assertions) improved--sometimes dramatically--more than did usage.  Of the categories
under usage, syntax and college-level vocabulary improve more than do grammar,
punctuation, and variety of sentence structure."
 
She's found the classic ways college students develop in lower-division courses.  Ideas,
vocabulary, and syntax grow while grammar and punctuation don't.  Indeed, there's a small
body of research that finds an inverse relationship between growth in syntax (e.g., through
sentence combining) and regression in punctuation.  But it makes sense.  As students
attempt more complex sentences and ideas and more sophisticated vocabulary, they make
more mistakes in punctuation and grammar.
 
It's a GOOD sign that juniors make more "comma splices" than freshman.
 
So here is another reason to put intense, thorough grammar instruction--if that is what you
want--at the upper-divison level, as Linda Bergmann has done so successfully.  Growth in
ideas, organization, and sentence/word choice naturally comes first--capitalization,
punctuation, all those niceties of dress, come second.
 
Maybe this is why instruction in grammar alone doesn't have, and never will have, much of
an effect on change in the core elements of writing, such as shape, emphasis, coherence,
etc.?
 
Rich Haswell
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From what I am given to understand, some members are having difficulty
signing on to the outcomes' forum's listserve.  Sign on is a little
tricky. According to Barry Maid's instructions:
 
(1) You should send a message to <outcomes-request@ethos.rhet.ualr.edu>
 
(2) On the subject line, write the word SUBSCRIBE.
           ~~~~~~~ ~~~~
(3) Where you would normally have the message, leave that area blank.
                                                               ~~~~~
      These instructions differ from ones used to sign onto other lists.
Our specific software was chosen because it is efficient and low
maintenance, allowing us to leave the list unmonitored for long periods.
Sign-on is, however, a bit unconventional.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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On Tue, 1 Apr 1997, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> Alan:
> All that notwithstanding, the middle class students (like my children)
> pick up on middle class english far more easily than working class
> students do.  That's one of our fundamental ways of weeding working class
> students out.
> Irv
 
Please forgive my naivete, but could you please clarify how you
distinguish "middle class" from "working class"?  does the distinction
lie within the concept of work itself, or the type of work one performs?
How do we categorize students thus?  Thank you,
 
Jami Carlacio
U-Wisconsin, Milwaukee
>
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In reply to Linda's comments, let me suggest that there is a
"readiness factor" that is important to learning every aspect
of language. Her students in the upper-level elective course, or
at least many of them, were probably ready to learn much of the
course content on usage. When they were taught this stuff earlier they
obviously were not ready, since the don't even remember that probably
several teachers tried to pound it into their heads from grades
7-13. Few freshmen are ready to learn this stuff through direct
instruction.
 
Who is ready to learn? I once asked a colleage of mine who teaches
an upper-level editing course in our journalism program if the
students were able to learn the details of the very conservative
usage laws that journalists--or rather their textbooks--proclaim
He said that those who wrote correctly had no
trouble understanding the rules--the justifications for what they
were already doing--but those who did not write with a high degree
of correctness  seemed to get nothing out of the course. This is
Hartwell's COIK phenomenon at work.
 
        --Bill Murdick
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On Wed, 2 Apr 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Mili Clark notes about before and after papers in FYC sections that, "Not surprisingly,
> organization of papers (paragraph development, transitions, focused topic, illustration of
> assertions) improved--sometimes dramatically--more than did usage.  Of the categories
> under usage, syntax and college-level vocabulary improve more than do grammar,
> punctuation, and variety of sentence structure."
 
 
May I make a quick reply to this?  I have a (sad) example of the
inverse:  a student who has *perfect* grammar, lovely sentence structure,
but writes incoherent paragraphs.  Sentences do  not connect with one
another, have no meaning, and sit on the page like several pieces of
different jigsaw puzzles that look great by themselves but don't fit
together.  Someone along the line told him grammar was important, and so
he has focused completely on that.  Scary.
 
Jami Carlacio
U Wisconsin, Milwaukee
 
>
> So here is another reason to put intense, thorough grammar instruction--if that is what you
> want--at the upper-divison level, as Linda Bergmann has done so successfully.  Growth in
> ideas, organization, and sentence/word choice naturally comes first--capitalization,
> punctuation, all those niceties of dress, come second.
>
> Maybe this is why instruction in grammar alone doesn't have, and never will have, much of
> an effect on change in the core elements of writing, such as shape, emphasis, coherence,
> etc.?
>
> Rich Haswell
>
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My basic writing students have always been the MOST interested in
learning straight grammar because the grammar handbook seems to
represent to them the Keys to the Kingdom with the good job and
the corner office.  They feel left out and seem to think that
everyone else knows this grammar stuff...
 
And of course this all has to do with politics and power and where
we come from.  In our school this is complicated by the fact
that we are in a community that borders the Navajo reservation and
many of our students do not speak English as a first language.
 
Of note...my colleague in the English department here who spends
the most time teaching out of the grammar handbook happens to
be a Navajo woman....and this brings me back to thinking about
Lisa Delpit's message about teaching "other people's" children...
 
Vicki Holmsten
San Juan College
Farmington, New Mexico
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That's a mouthful!  I attended a workshop on ALNs given by my university's
Distance Learning program, and the term "seed money" really caught my
attention.  Most of the demonstration showed ALN sites in the
sciences--streaming videos of "virtual" molecules, etc.--but some
applications for teaching composition were pretty apparent.
 
If anyone has experience with this or knows of ALN sites I should see,
please let me know.  I'm meeting with the Distance Learning next week and
would like to be a magnet for as much of their funding as possible.
 
Thanks.
 
Jeffrey Knapp
(Acting Director of Composition)
Florida International University
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I'd say more like "upper-crust English," Irv.  It's the dialect of
priviledge, the preferred patois.  The middle class is generally better at
it than the lower classes, but the upper class (as represented in
publishing, in the elite schools, in mass media, etc.) controls and defines
the dialect.  And uses it to exclude from the club all those who cannot or
will not employ it satisfactorily.
Bill
 
>Alan:
>I agree w/ most of what you say--but rather than call it standard edited
>english, let's call it middle class english.  We could use markers that
>would translate working class oral discourse into working class written
>discourse (and of course we see this quite often in working class written
>discourse: letters, etc.) but it would still not be "correct" grammar.  So
>I'm suggesting (screaming, actually) that there is more at stake than
>simply translating oral into written discourse.
>Irv
>
>-----------------
>Irvin Peckham
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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Folks--
 
If any of you are having trouble with getting subscribed to the outcomes
list, please email me privately at bmmaid@ualr.edu
 
I'll take care of you.
 
 Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Jami:
they are only concepts.  loose definitions.  How one defines them depends
very much on where one is coming from and for what purpose one is
constructing definitions.
I can give a quick down & dirty:
wc: neither parent had college degree
    neither parent is his or her own boss.
 
mc: between wc and upper class
    mc is more accurately called professional/managerial class.
    More accurately yet, one speaks in terms of class fractions.
    More accurately yet, one talks about different kinds of
    capital (educational, social, economic, cultural) and how
    much one has of each [coming straight off Bourdieu's work].
A maxist of course has a far different way of talking about class
fractions.
 
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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My impression from my own children is that they learned usage and
punctuation conventions best in 7th-9th grade. . . a stage when rules and
facts seemed to be of interest to them.  Not to say that it stuck.
 
Louise
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We all agree that language--spoken more than written, perhaps, but both--is a
class marker. And there is, among some of us, a tendency to disapprove of the
fact that language is a class marker. Sometimes this seems like disapproving
of gravity. People are very good at organizing themselves and each other into
all sorts of categories and for all sorts of reasons, including the
distribution of resources. We need to help our students understand the
phenomenon of class markers and to understand what they have to do to achieve
mobility. I think we have a much better chance of helping students a, b, and c
learn what they need to do to become upwardly mobile (assuming they want to
become upwardly mobile--possibly a rash assumtion) than we do of persuading
the universe to stop judging people by the way the speak and write. As
educators, we are complicit in promoting an enormous complex of class
markers--including education in general.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Several days ago someone on the list distributed a message with informal
statistics about TA teaching loads.  Will someone please forward that
message to me; I carelessly deleted it.  Thanks.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
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edited upper-crust English.  It has a nice ring to it, Bill.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Dear Colleagues:
 
As you probably know, the Writing Program at Syracuse has been planning a
new doctoral programn, called a PhD in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
(CCR).  The program will be situated entirely in the Writing Program, an
independent department, and will have faculty consultants in many other
disciplines.  The program has been under development since 1987, as we
built up to a full-time tenure track faculty of 10.  (Progress was delayed
by downsizing at Syracuse, which has shrunk 20% and is still completing its
budgetary restructuring.)  During this period the faculty has been
regularly offering graduate courses and has worked with a number of
students (through the English Department and Humanities Doctoral Program)
to produce PhDs with minors in CCR and, more recently, graduates with major
coursework, exams, and dissertations in CCR.  This year we placed the first
two of the latter graduates in excellent jobs.
 
The proposal was submitted last year and has been undergoing university
review.  Gail hawisher and Chris Anson did an outside review as required by
the state, which has encouraged the proposal.  The faculty proposal has now
passed the final faculty review at the University Senate and is being sent
to the trustees.  We have strong support from the Dean of the Graduate
School, Vice Chancellor, and Chancellor and expect to gain trustees'
approval and state approval within the next 2-3 months.  Efforts are being
made by the Graduate School to expedite this process.
 
Our faculty is now planning for a Fall 97 start if we can generate a good
enough applicant pool to form a class.  The planned class size is 4-6, and
we will be able to support 4 students with TAships for 4 years.  [After
this year, students will also be eligible to apply for university
fellowships, which have already been decided for Fall 97.]  A master's
degree is normally required for admission.
 
Although we cannot formally recruit without state approval, the Graduate
School has approved a process of "pre-application," as follows.
Prospective students should contact us directly [see information below] or
will be referred to us by the Graduate School for information about the
program and a graduate application packet.  They will fill out the
applications and send them directly to us, not the Graduate School, and
will not be charged the usual processing fee.  We already have some
applications, transmitted to us from English (which is no longer accepting
PhD applicants with a primary interest in CCR).  At the end of the semester
or as soon as we have received enough full applications, we will preview
the dossiers so that when approval is granted we will be able to make quick
decisions about admission and TAships.
 
We understand that many students will have to make decisions long before
early summer.  I am being as clear and candid as possible with prospective
students about the status of the proposal and the uncertainties of the
schedule for state approval and admissions.  Nonetheless, it is now clear
that things are moving along favorably and rapidly and, given the small
size of the program, we believe it may be possible to build a class for the
fall that meets our admission standards.  If you know of any students who
might be interested for 1997, I hope you will put them in touch with us.
In addition, we would be happy to hear from students interested for Fall
98.
 
I have posted excerpts from the doctoral proposal and other information
about the program and courses on the Writing Program's website.
 
Here is the information about contacting us:
 
Contact Louise Wetherbee Phelps [director] or Carolynn Healy [graduate
secretary]
Phone:  315-443-1091
Emails:  lwphelps@syr.edu. or cahealy@syr.edu.
Website:  www. wrt. syr.edu
Address:  Writing Program, 239 H.B.Crouse, Syracuse University, Syracuse,
NY 13244-1160
 
Louise
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Rita,
 
Another attribute necessary to the success of IW/WI courses, particularly
at larger schools:  a way to get the reading and grading done--and maybe
even train and pay graduate students in the disciplines in the process.
What I'm about to describe falls under the categories of "administrative
support" and "faculty ownership" but perhaps fits best under "enlightened
self interest."
 
At Indiana (where the reward system is unlikely to change palpably), IW
courses, offered through Arts and Science, must enroll no more than 25
students.  [This flies, by the way, in the face of so-called Responsibility
Center Management, in which school budgets are determined largely by
tuition generated.  The dean of Arts and Sciences, however, is willing to
sacrifice funding for the "IW" experience.]  IU offers 80 or so of these
courses per semester.  For courses outside of Arts and Sciences--and many
of these are as well designed and as "writing intensive" as anything in
A&S--the Writing Program provides graders, invariably from the discipline
in which the course is offered.  So faculty, in addition to the intrinsic
rewards of teaching a course in which they can actually evaluate the
thinking of their students, enjoy the additional benefit of having the
Writing Program, to some extent, subsidize their graduate programs.
 
The latter arrangement is one of the motors for the program at Missouri,
where I used to work and where WI courses can be quite large--certainly
more than 25 students.  At Missouri (and Marty T. should pitch in if this
is no longer true), WI courses must maintain a 20:1 student:teacher ratio,
except in those large classes that demand a good deal of administration.
[One course in the early days of the program enrolled over 300 students,
for example, and the teacher spent a good deal of his time making the
trains runs on time and training and supervising TAs.]  Canny deans,
chairs, and faculty members realized that graduate programs could be
maintained and even enlarged through offering WI courses--though it should
be noted that at Missouri, just like at Indiana, the program prospered and
WI courses proliferated, to a great extent, because faculty were
intellectually invested in the multiple pedagogical implications of folding
writing into their teaching.
 
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
= Ray Smith (wrsmith@indiana.edu)           Franklin 008                   =
= Assistant Dean of the Faculties           Indiana University             =
= Director, Instructional Support Services  Bloomington, IN 47405          =
= Director, Campuswide Writing Program      (812) 855-4928   Fax: 855-8404 =
=               http://www.indiana.edu/~wts/cwp/cwphome.html               =
=               http://www.indiana.edu/~iss/index.html                     =
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Rich,
 
I agree with your speculations on why the usage aspects of writing
do not improve at the same time that the conceptual and organizational
aspects do.  In fact, some of the assessment papers I am reading show
poor conceptual/organizational writing and relatively good usage in
the first papers and really fine improvement in the former and a
decline in the latter in the second papers (though as far as my scoring
system is concerned, the overall score is on the plus side of the
improvement scale).
 
In my own writing, when I put all my concentration into working out
a complex (even abstruse or devious) idea, I notice when I print out
hard copy and start to read what I've done that I, too, have some
noun-verb agreement errors (largely because the main verb of my
sentence is many, many words away from the sentence's grammatical
subject) and a comma splice or two.  I've got this advantage over my
students that I can spot such infelicities quickly and correct them.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
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What class do teachers belong to?  Over and over I encounter the
same reaction from working-class folk (non-college educated, working
for someone else) whenever I transact business with them.  I take
my aging car into Midas Muffler, explain Christina's rheumatic symptoms,
ask some questions while she is up on the rack.  Then out of the blue,
the mechanic says, "You're a teacher, aren't you?"
 
Yet I think of myself as working class, not just because my origins
are but because, like the Midas muffler man, I am doing repair work
on students' minds (I almost said repairing "the ruins of our first
parents," though usage errors are not a sin, even though 17th-century
language theorists did attribute language failures to Original Sin).
Milton lives!
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
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************************************************************************
                                INVITATION
                        1997 C-FEST MEETING SERIES
                               at LINGUA MOO
                                   ***
                  "Delivering Ourselves to/in the Academy"
 
 >>Be part of a C-FEST Event and share in the drafting of our Statement<<
 
                    In the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO
                  [telnet to: lingua.utdallas.edu 8888]
                                   or
                    [WWW: http://lingua.utdallas.edu]
 
                 Wednesday, April 2nd, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
                 Thursday, April 10th, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
                  Tuesday, April 15th, 8pm CST (9pm EST)
                 Thursday, April 24th, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
                    Monday, May 5th, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
                        Summer meeting dates tba
 
 
************************************************************************
C-FEST was organized last year prior to the 1996 CCCC in Milwaukee to
discuss issues related to conference presentation formats, rhetorical
delivery, and how technology is changing the way our conferences are
organized, and delivered (among other key topics).
 
Mick Doherty has proposed some post-CCCC C-FEST meetings on the
topic of developing position statements regarding tenure and promotion
and professional recognition for those of us who work with technology.
We are hyper-aware of the various efforts going on now in this area,
namely, the NCTE and MLA efforts, and Eric Crump's website on
"Professional Recognition"
(http://www.missouri.edu/~sevenc/recognition.html).
What Mick proposes is a coordinated effort in which our communities
participate in the drafting of some statements for adoption (and support)
by the ACW by early Fall. There will be ongoing discussions at the C-FEST
MOO meetings, Eric's hypernews forum, and list discussions on ACW, C-FEST,
and Rhetnet (among others).
 
Mick proposes that:
 
At our first meeting on April 2nd the primary point we want
to address is the idea that we have two tasks which are
interrelated (and it may be a chicken-egg thing) --
 
1) addressing the texts that define how we are evaluated,
such as T/P documents, and responsibly collaborating on
authoring a metadocument that will be both *useful* and
*accessible* to our colleagues less invested in Net and
Web scholarship.
 
2) and, more importantly, at the macro level, we need to
begin clearly articulating *how* and *WHY* we should value
electronic scholarship. Not "how are we doing it now" and
far beyond the complaint of "we get ig-nooored" ... but, what
should we be doing? Viewing Electronic scholarship as extensions
of traditional modes of scholarship?  As entirely new forms of
epistemology?  Are the two mutually exclusive? We need to think
*hard* about this BIG question -- what is that we're doing and
why should it be valued? -- and be able to articulate it in a way
that makes sense in terms of the documents mentioned above.
 
So we'd like the first session to start *asking* (if not answering yet)
that BIG question/s so we have a backdrop for the specific, document-
building question/s that will follow all summer as we team up to write
....
 
We need volunteer facilitators for each meeting (preferably 2). It's
not a hard job :)  Just show up and help guests new to MOO, help
to keep the discussion flowing, and keep track of key ideas and post
them on the C-FEST Ideas Board.  These meetings will also involve
collaboration on the position statements, so the transcripts and
Ideas Board will need to reflect as much as possible as we craft
the statements. To volunteer as a facilitator, please email Cynthia
Haynes at cynthiah@utdallas.edu.
 
***********************************************************************
Our meetings are informal and productive. In the C-FEST Forum at Lingua
MOO participants may post ideas and suggestions to the C-FEST ideas
board and obtain instructions for subscribing to the C-FEST email
discussion list. We invite everyone to join in these discussions this
spring and summer. As always, our meetings are recorded and the
transcripts made available on the Lingua MOO Archive and Resource page,
or by email (see instructions in the C-FEST Forum at Lingua).
 
If you need help telnetting to Lingua or help with MOO basic commands,
you can go to our website and view the Lingua MOO Beginner's Guide to
MOOing: URL address: http://lingua.utdallas.edu
 
or, email Cynthia Haynes at cynthiah@utdallas.edu or Jan Rune Holmevik at
jan.holmevik@hedb.uib.no
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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I completely agree that our focus should be on the ability to express ideas
and not on the niceties of punctuation.  The "Comma Splices" discussion,
however, makes me wonder whether we are all using terms such as "complex
sentences and ideas" and "sophisticated vocabulary" in the same ways.  Too
much of the literature I've read seems to take such concepts as givens which
don't need explanation.  Does anybody know of articles which examine the
ways evaluative categories are used in outcomes research?
 
Alan Bailin
 
Ideas,
>vocabulary, and syntax grow while grammar and punctuation don't.  Indeed,
there's a small
>body of research that finds an inverse relationship between growth in
syntax (e.g., through
>sentence combining) and regression in punctuation.  But it makes sense.  As
students
>attempt more complex sentences and ideas and more sophisticated vocabulary,
they make
>more mistakes in punctuation and grammar.
>
>It's a GOOD sign that juniors make more "comma splices" than freshman.
>
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I am not sure I see my work as repairing students' minds, but I would
have to agree with you, Mili.  I think the issue of class is
extremely complex.  I heard a paper at C's in which a woman talked
extensively about her work as a writing teacher to steel workers.
And, though she mentioned it, she never examined the fact that the
steel workers made about six times the salary she made, but she was
considered middle class by her students.  That situation, it seems to
me, is an example of how other identity issues (in this case, gender)
complicate the issue of class.  I am not really trying to offer
answers to your questions here, Mili, but I just wanted to respond
because I think you bring up such an important issue.
 
-Michelle
 
P. S.  A friend of mine said, "It's probably just that academics are
classless."
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Some of the most interesting writing about class and language that I have encou
ntered lately is in Linda Brodkey's collection Writing Permitted in Designated
Areas Only, specifically in the essay "Writing on the Bias."  It's anecdotal ra
ther than sociological, but still very effective, speaking as a fellow member o
f the working class (to use Irv's definitions, which work for me).
RichardBatteiger
Director of Composition
Oklahoma State University
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I have tried to get off this list using the directions sent me when I
signed on.  But I keep getting "command unknown" messages back.  Can
someone advise me?
Or take me off?  Thanks.
 
Melanie McKay
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Louise Phelps mentions her own children being ready to learn certain
conventions between the 7th and 9th grade.  I have just read writing
from K through 10th grade.  One 5th grader was using semicolons
throughout the essay AND using them correctly.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
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Colleagues:
 
Those of you attending the East Central Writing Center Association
conference at the University of Pittsburgh on April 18-19--or thinking of
it--may be interested to know that the agenda for the conference is
available on the Web at:
 
http://www.indiana.edu/~wts/ecwca/agenda.html
 
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
= Ray Smith (wrsmith@indiana.edu)           Franklin 008                   =
= Assistant Dean of the Faculties           Indiana University             =
= Director, Instructional Support Services  Bloomington, IN 47405          =
= Director, Campuswide Writing Program      (812) 855-4928   Fax: 855-8404 =
=               http://www.indiana.edu/~wts/cwp/cwphome.html               =
=               http://www.indiana.edu/~iss/index.html                     =
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Let me correct the Web address I sent for the Writing Program in my message
about the CCR doctoral program:
 
<http://wrt.syr.edu>
 
Louise
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Apr 1997 20:51:50 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth S Hodges <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Another Query of the List
In-Reply-To:  <199704022305.SAA28370@syr.edu>; from "Louise Wetherbee Phelps"
              at Apr 2, 97 6:05 pm
 
In 1994, _Rhetoric Review_ did a very nice overview of all the Ph.D. Programs
with concentrations in writing and rhetoric.  I was wondering if there were
an update noting new programs which have developed since that review.
Louise's posting of information about Syracuse's program nudged me to ask
here.  If there is not an update I can access, can we possibly discuss new
programs here a bit?  I am one of two people who coordinates a very nice MA
in writing and rhetoric at Virginia Commonwealth University, and we have some
very strong students who should go on.  I tend to do a lot of the advising in
respect to this and am anxious to be current.
 
Elizabeth Hodges
Department of English, Box 842005
Virginia Commonwealth University
Richmond, VA  23284-2005
804-828-1331
ehodges@saturn.vcu.edu
 
"It is distinctly possible to stay too long at the Fair."  Joan Didion
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Apr 1997 20:52:57 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth S Hodges <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: working class
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97040213375556@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>; from "richard
              batteiger" at Apr 2, 97 2:37 pm
 
Who published this book by Linda Brodkey?
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Apr 1997 21:47:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Reiss <dreiss@NORFOLK.INFI.NET>
Subject:      Announcing the Online 1997 Grammar Hotline Directory
X-To:         aahesgit@list.cren.net, ace-l@vm.cc.purdue.edu,
              acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, Epiphany-L@gmu.edu,
              cwlit-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu,
              ccac-l%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              occ-l@hawaii.edu, rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu,
              tcc-l@hawaii.edu, vccsengl%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu,
              wac-l@postoffice.cso.uiuc.edu,
              vccstltr%vccscent.bitnet@vtbit.cc.vt.edu, wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
http://www.infi.net/tcc/tcresourc/faculty/dreiss/writcntr/hotline.html
# # # # # #
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vblrc2.tc.cc.va.us>
GROUPWISE USERS: Do not use REPLY but type TCREISD in the TO line.
Department of English, Tidewater Community College, 1700 College Crescent,
Virginia Beach, VA 23456 phone 757-427-7364  fax 757-427-7326
http://www.infi.net/tcc/tcresourc/faculty/dreiss/dreiss.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 2 Apr 1997 22:24:58 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lisa J. McClure" <lisam@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Another Query of the List
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Elizabeth, I don't know if RR is planning a newer version or an update, but
soon the Consortium of Doctoral Programs in Rhetoric & Composition
will have a website with information about all of the programs (i.e.,those
that submit information).  From the "programs" cite you'll be able to
access some of the individual programs directly.
 
One of the main reasons the Consortium is creating this site is
for questions like yours.  Thanks for the nudge to get us on the
ball with this.  As soon as it's up and running we'll post the URL
on the various listservs.
 
Lisa McClure
 
 
At 08:51 PM 4/2/97 EST, you wrote:
>In 1994, _Rhetoric Review_ did a very nice overview of all the Ph.D. Programs
>with concentrations in writing and rhetoric.  I was wondering if there were
>an update noting new programs which have developed since that review.
>Louise's posting of information about Syracuse's program nudged me to ask
>here.  If there is not an update I can access, can we possibly discuss new
>programs here a bit?  I am one of two people who coordinates a very nice MA
>in writing and rhetoric at Virginia Commonwealth University, and we have some
>very strong students who should go on.  I tend to do a lot of the advising in
>respect to this and am anxious to be current.
>
>Elizabeth Hodges
>Department of English, Box 842005
>Virginia Commonwealth University
>Richmond, VA  23284-2005
>804-828-1331
>ehodges@saturn.vcu.edu
>
>"It is distinctly possible to stay too long at the Fair."  Joan Didion
>
 
***********************************************************************
* "Don't compromise yourself.  You are all you've got."  Janis Joplin *
***********************************************************************
 
Lisa J. McClure
Associate Professor, English
Area Head, Rhetoric & Composition
Director, First-Year Composition
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
phone:   (618)453-6811
fax:     (618)453-3253
e-mail:  LISAM@SIU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 00:00:41 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         r batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      Re: working class
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 2 Apr 1997 20:52:57 EST from
              <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
 
Minnesota published Linda Brodkey's Writing Permitted in Designated Areas Only.
  Much of the book consists of previously published articles, and Writing On th
eBias was in College English, But I don't have the precise reference here.
The date of pub. was 1996 .
R. Batteiger, Oklahoma State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 01:25:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Howard Davis <howard@MSTR.HGC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Holocaust and the teaching of writing
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Rich,
 
I served as a guest curator for an exhibit on the Holocaust a few years
ago, and would strongly recommend the following:
 
 
Facing History,and Ourselves National Foundation, Inc.,  25 Kennard Rd.
Brookline, MA 02146, (617)232-1595--an excellent group for resources on
teaching about the Holocaust.  They offer a curriculum, speakers,
workshops, etc. Wonderful people.
 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum--http://www.ushmm.org/index.html--check
their web site for descriptions of the Museum itself, ideas, source
materials, and contacts. A powerful exhibit.
 
Art from the Ashes, A Holocaust Anthology and Admitting the Holocaust,
Collected Essays--both by Lawrence L. Langer.  Excellent collections. Look
for Langer's other works as well.
 
Maus I and Maus II, Art Spiegelman's "comic book" about his father's life
before, during, and after Auschwitz. This is a very powerful story as
Spiegelman talks candidly about his father's sufferings and his own
attempts to deal with his father's experiences.  Spiegelman is an excellent
graphic artist, and the book draws you in in unexpected ways.
 
Meet with Holocaust survivors and invite them to your class. You may want
to contact a local synagogue or Jewish Community Center. Also, many larger
cities have Holocaust memorials and people at those sites could direct you
to survivors in your area.
 
For our exhibit we featured video taped interviews with survivors. It was
obviously the most compelling portion of the program. For myself and
everyone who participated, these testimonies made the Holocaust terribly
real. We no longer talked about the death of millions of people, but spoke
about the murder of individuals.  I also feel that in meeting with
survivors and hearing their stories that the students will have a better
understanding of the literature, and its significance.
 
 
This is a very brief list.  Contact me directly if I can be of any further help.
 
Howard Davis
howard@hgc.edu
 
 
 
 
 
>I'd like to hear from anyone who knows of literature dealing with the use
>of the Holocaust
>as a topic in an undergraduate writing course.  Articles?  Texts?  Web
>sites?  Experiences?
>
>This is really a message from Jan Haswell, who is having a tremendously
>positive
>experience with a class of second-semester students, who are researching
>and writing about
>the Holocaust, using materials that have come to light in the last few years.
>
>You can respond to me or to her--if the second, just substitute a j for
>the r in my e-mail
>address.
>
>Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 07:15:43 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth S Hodges <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Another Query of the List
In-Reply-To:  <199704030424.WAA40738@saluki-mailhub.it.siu.edu>; from "Lisa J.
              McClure" at Apr 2, 97 10:24 pm
 
Thank you for the information, Lisa.  That site will be wonderful to have.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 07:10:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jami L Carlacio <carlacio@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: comma splice
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.95.970402114423.18275D-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Wed, 2 Apr 1997, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> Jami:
> they are only concepts.  loose definitions.  How one defines them depends
> very much on where one is coming from and for what purpose one is
> constructing definitions.
----=-->:
 
Yes indeed, they are concepts--important ones that we shouldn't
uncritically accept.  Constructing class positions, like constructing
subjectivities, seems more than innocent.  As others have suggested, class
is a loaded concept and the changing relations of production is only
part of it.  Gender adds to the complexity, and as I suggested (or tried
to) earlier, we must ask ourselves what we mean when we say "middle"
class, etc.  And you provacatively raise this issue: who benefits from
these definitions? This is something we must constantly ask ourselves as
teachers of writing where writing ability/language ability is to a
great degree still a class marker. As for Marxian theory, class is a
different issue.  How might we conceive of the relations of production
in the classroom?
 
Jami Carlacio
U of Wisconsin, Milwaukee
 
 
 
> I can give a quick down & dirty:
> wc: neither parent had college degree
>     neither parent is his or her own boss.
>
> mc: between wc and upper class
>     mc is more accurately called professional/managerial class.
>     More accurately yet, one speaks in terms of class fractions.
>     More accurately yet, one talks about different kinds of
>     capital (educational, social, economic, cultural) and how
>     much one has of each [coming straight off Bourdieu's work].
> A maxist of course has a far different way of talking about class
> fractions.
>
> Irv
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 09:52:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: comma splice
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.970402220831.10173A-100000@alpha1.csd.uwm.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Jami:
Yes, what we call what is wildly loaded w/ power relationships,
particularly when we start to categorize people & langauge uses.  I am
aware (well, partially) of the rhetorical move that I make when I rename
standard edited to edited middle-class English, and I engage in it
happily; with glee, even.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 10:51:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: working class
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Talking about class is difficult because the terms used do not have
consistent  meanings, even within one discourse community.
 
Middle class comes from the idea of the class between the workers/laborers
and the owners, i.e., the managers and professions who serve the owners,
but are not "laborers" in the manual sense.
 
But middle class is very, very often used in the press and in economic
assessments to refer only to economic status - often based solely on annual
income (excluding net worth, etc.).  Under this conception you can define
middle class as the middle 80%, i.e., everyone not rich (top 10%) and not
poor (bottom 10%).    Or the middle 50% or whatever terms and cut offs one
chooses.  Or one can choose not to use percents but external numbers  - an
income for poverty line and an income for upper "class".  And so on.
 
In my experience in law school the students who come from professional or
college-educated parents (typically in the managerial class) have a
different understanding of the world than those who do not.  To radically
simplify, those from working class backgrounds tend to see economics in
terms of personal income and workers v. everyone else.  Those from
professional and managerial class backgrounds tend to be more able to see
the bigger economic picture, the flow of money, the competing demands, the
need for things other than paying everything to labor.
 
Of course I am exaggerating to make the point, but the assumptions and
experiences students bring to law school affects how they learn contracts,
property, and all of the commercial law subjects.  And the teachers who
assume students have their same backgrounds (typically professional
parents) often assume students know things which they don't.
 
This is not a hard and fast rule.  But I have seen it enough to find this
insight helpful in my teaching and in my teaching of teachers.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 10:12:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Another Query of the List
In-Reply-To:  <9704030151.AA101692@saturn.vcu.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Rhetoric Review has not updated its descriptive survey of doctoral
programs in rhet/comp of spring 1994.
 
On Wed, 2 Apr 1997, Elizabeth S Hodges wrote:
 
> In 1994, _Rhetoric Review_ did a very nice overview of all the Ph.D. Programs
> with concentrations in writing and rhetoric.  I was wondering if there were
> an update noting new programs which have developed since that review.
> Louise's posting of information about Syracuse's program nudged me to ask
> here.  If there is not an update I can access, can we possibly discuss new
> programs here a bit?  I am one of two people who coordinates a very nice MA
> in writing and rhetoric at Virginia Commonwealth University, and we have some
> very strong students who should go on.  I tend to do a lot of the advising in
> respect to this and am anxious to be current.
>
> Elizabeth Hodges
> Department of English, Box 842005
> Virginia Commonwealth University
> Richmond, VA  23284-2005
> 804-828-1331
> ehodges@saturn.vcu.edu
>
> "It is distinctly possible to stay too long at the Fair."  Joan Didion
>
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 12:53:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Peggy A. O'Neill" <paonei01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Emily Jessup
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.95.970403094824.18160A-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I am trying to get a hold of Emily Jessup at University of Michigan. I
would appreciate any help. PLease reply off list to
paonei01@homer.louisville.edu.
 
Thanks,
Peggy O'Neill
English Department
University of Louisville
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 13:08:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Comma splices
 
Jami, can you give us an example of this case of Wernicke's aphasia?
A sample paragraph from on the student's essays?
        --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 13:22:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         NAME = <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: comma splice
 
Re Mili's post--although she and the rest of us are indeed better
than our students at spotting s/v agreement errors, we are not
perfect. I once spent a weekend reading published scholarly articles looking
for usage and grammatical errors. I found them. The most common was the
subject verb agreement error because of the sometimes enormous amount
of text embedded between the subject and verb in this kind of writing.
 
I have argued elsewhere in print that errors of concord are not grammatical
errors, because all native speakers know that subject and verb, for example,
must agree, and in the absense of embedding even weak writers don't
make such errors. They are not "performance" errors either, in that they
are not connected to the speed of language processing in the brain (like
typos or word substitution errors or word-part exchange errors). Instead
they seem to be related to a metacognitive ability to hold in memory
long reaches of text as one writes. Here is one place where conscious
knowledge of grammar and usage might actually be important. The so-called
"overlapping syntax" error falls into this metacognitive category, too,
and a conscious knowledge of methods of branching might help one to sense
when such an error is forming in his/her text. I say this as a person who
generally believes that conscious knowledge is of little importance to
the act of writing.
                                   --Bill Murdick
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 13:23:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili Clark <MCLARK@UBVMS.CC.BUFFALO.EDU>
Organization: University at Buffalo
Subject:      Comma splice
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Michelle,
 
I would rephrase your friend's comment that "It's probably just that
academics are classless:"
 
                       Academics have no class.
 
--Mili
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 13:58:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Francis J. Sullivan" <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: comma splice
In-Reply-To:  <334278EA.344B@csulb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Since we're talking about our children in the context of grammar
instruction and whole language pedagogies, let me say that my own
daughter, at 8, "knows" in all 3 senses--that, how, and why--more about
conventiions of written edited English than do many of my undergrads at
Temple. She can use and justify complex punctuation99semi-colons and
periods, for instance, mas well as commas vs either and quotation marks.
She is a product of a Whole Language curricuolum that emphasizes using
these conventions to communicate, but does little direct instruction our
of rule lists.
 
On Wed, 2 Apr 1997, mark wiley wrote:
 
> Louise Phelps mentions her own children being ready to learn certain
> conventions between the 7th and 9th grade.  I have just read writing
> from K through 10th grade.  One 5th grader was using semicolons
> throughout the essay AND using them correctly.
>
> Mark Wiley
> CSULB
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 14:02:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmela McIntire <MCINTIRE@SERVAX.FIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: comma splice
 
This comment is actually in reply to, "How many of your students
actually want to know grammar?"  This is a GREAT question.  I think
that many of them do (whether they see immediate applicability to their
writing or not) in part, perhaps, because they think of it as "English,"
and as part of what English teachers are supposed to do; and also--at
least here in Miami--I think that the general cultural preoccupation wtih
"correctness" and "falling standards," etc., have filtered to students.
How could it not?  They don't want to be deprived of stuff they think they
should know. And--back to my "in Miami--it's always seemed to me that here,
with so many people preoccupied with language:  official, "alien," majority,
minority--there's great anxiety about correctness, particularly among
people who learned Englsih as a second language, or among people for whom
English is really  a first language, but not spoken at home.  I think of
what so many students say when they take the Shakespeare course required in
our department--theyu've never liked Shakespeare, they're often bored by
the plays [never in my class, of course!] but they WANT to take the class
because they want the "exposure."  Nobody wants to lose out on what the
culture stamps as important, and whether we (or our students) like it or not,
grammar instruction as been stamped as important through many years of their
education.  And standardized tests in Florida always test on usage and
conventions, etc.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 11:20:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Emily Jessup
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I'm replying on list, since others may not know that Emily Decker is no
longer at the University of Michigan.  She is currently at Evergreen
College, as Associate Director of the Washington Center for Improving the
Quality of Undergraduate Education.  Her e-mail address is:
 
        deckere@ELWHA.EVERGREEN.EDU
 
>I am trying to get a hold of Emily Jessup at University of Michigan. I
>would appreciate any help. PLease reply off list to
>paonei01@homer.louisville.edu.
 
As Michigan folds the English Composition Board into the English
Department, where, like Fred Newton Scott's Rhetoric Dept, it will simply
fade away, many former ECB faculty will have new addresses.  For a while,
it'll be difficult to keep up with us.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 11:43:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      Tutoring Programs Info
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
I'm concerned about a program currently under development on my
campus called the "peer educator" project.  Students are supposed to be
trained by a faculty member in a particular course and then serve as a
kind of course tutor for students who take the same course later.
Administrators are saying the peer educator is in between a tutor and a
TA.  The faculty member gets a course release and a stipend for
participating in the development phase of the project, though it's not clear
he/she will receive credit of any sort once the program is up and
running.  Students will get 2 credits for working as peer educators, but
no money.  I see this as an effort to avoid spending money on new
faculty or a real tutoring center (we have an underfunded Learning
Center that does some limited tutoring; the person who runs it is involved
in this project), and as a form of exploitation of faculty and student labor.
We don't have a graduate program, so the peer educators will not be
pursuing advanced studies in the discipline they are to educate others in.
 
 
Does anyone know of similar programs/ projects elsewhere?  I'd
appreciate any leads that I could follow up.  I don't want to be overly
cynical, and maybe such programs elsewhere work well.  But the
administrators here did go into the project with the idea that they could
get some extra instruction for no extra cost--so....
 
Thanks--
 
Jeanne Gunner
jgunner@mailer.scu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 13:55:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Adele Edison <adele.edison@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      U of U Ph.D. Program
X-To:         h-rhetor@msu.edu, rhetnt-l@mizzou1.missouri.edu,
              pretext@jefferson.village.virginia.edu, ctheory@concordia.ca,
              postcolonial@jefferson.village.virginia.edu,
              HATCHG@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU, LVAVRA@UIC.EDU
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
The University of Utah Writing Program encourages potential applicants to
>apply to its Ph.D. program in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture. Please let
>others know about this announcement and write or call if you have
>questions.
 
 
>Ph.D. and BA to Ph.D. in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture University
>Writing Program
>University of Utah, Salt Lake City
 
>Innovative interdisciplinary curriculum through excellent traditional
>programs in English, Communication, or Educational Studies
 
>*      Student peers and faculty advisors in Program and home departments
>*      Fellowships available; tuition, teaching stipends; support
>available for research, conference travel *    Diverse teaching in Writing
>courses and departments; administrative experience; curriculum development
>*      Computer and Internet training and pedagogy; frequent
>faculty-student collaboration
>*      Emphasis on applications of cultural studies and post-colonial
>theory in writing classes
 
>Faculty & Special Interests: Cultural Studies, Disciplinary Writing,
>Literacy (John Ackerman, Ph.D. CMU); Applied Linguistics, Discourse
>Analysis, Technical Writing (Tom Huckin, Ph.D. UWashington); Cultural
>Studies, Research Methods, (Maureen Mathison, Ph.D. CMU); Gender/Class,
>History of Rhetoric and Writing Practices (Susan Miller, Ph.D. UNC);
>Composition Theory, Ethnicity, Post-Colonial Studies (Raul Sanchez, Ph.D.
>USF)
 
>Current Student Research: Evaluation as a Disciplinary Artifact; The
>Cultural Work of Creative Writing; Nineteenth-Century American Pedagogy;
>Early Twentieth Century Literary Criticism and Rhetoric; Enlightenment
>Subjects and the Teaching of Writing; Academic Writing Practices.
 
>Women and under-represented groups are encouraged to apply. We encourage
>interested students to arrange to meet with UWP faculty members at
>conferences or elsewhere before applying. Individual faculty members will
>be talking to applicants by telephone or in person during the aplication
>process.
 
>For application and information: University Writing Program, 3700 LNCO,
>University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112; 801-581-7090 E-mail:
>a.betancou@m.cc.utah.edu; Web Page:
>http://www.hum.utah.edu/uwp/uwp_welcome.html
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Uehling <RENUEHLI@IDBSU.IDBSU.EDU>
Subject:      Motivation and freshman writing
In-Reply-To:  <970403140210.202128f6@servax.fiu.edu>
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An MA student I am working with is interested in reading in the area of
motivation and freshman writing. I am trying to help her identify studies
and information on both intrinsic and extrinsic motivation to write,
especially studies that focus on writers within the freshman writing class.
Suggestions for sources would be greatly appreciated.
Karen Uehling
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From:         Wayne Butler <wbutler@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      For Whom the Bell Tolls:  The ECB
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Fellow WPAs,
 
In a reply to someone looking for one of our former ECB colleagues, Bill
Condon wrote:
 
>
>As Michigan folds the English Composition Board into the English
>Department, where, like Fred Newton Scott's Rhetoric Dept, it will simply
>fade away, many former ECB faculty will have new addresses.  For a while,
>it'll be difficult to keep up with us.
>Bill
>
 
The comment may raise a few eyebrows, and I'm taking Bill's comment as a
cue for me to chime in. I have kept silent (on-line, anyway) with this news
because I wanted to keep things in house as much as possible out of a
concern that "end running" the administration would muddle the dialogue
among the players from the ECB, the English Department, and the higher
administration.  It's also a fairly complex affair and difficult to explain
accurately and fairly via e-mail messages without violating conventions
succinctness.
 
The English Composition Board at the University of Michigan, as many of you
already know, began in the late 1970s as an innovative writing program, one
detached from the English Department.  In many ways, it served as an
exemplar to the rest of the profession.  We were begun by such luminaries
in the field as Dan Fader and Jay Robinson who won support from across the
College of Literature, Sciences, and Arts to begin a "college" writing
program.  The ECB was set up as a unit of the college rather than a
division of a department so it could serve all and belong to all.  The
original structure called for a "board" of tenured faculty from across the
college to study needs and set policies.  The day to day work of the unit
was carried out by Senior Lecturers (hired to three-year renewable
contracts) who, along with a cadre of adjuncts and graduate students,
assessed the writing of incoming students and placed them into the
appropriate level of the writing program, taught sections of Writing
Practicum for those students who placed in the lowest 15-20%, and held
Writing Workshop appointments for any LS&A student who needed help with a
piece of writing in progress.  The ECB was also responsible for running the
Upper Level Writing requirement in which all LS&A undergrads are supposed
to take one writing intensive course, preferably in their discipline,
during their junior or senior year.  ECB "certified" those courses and
trained the faculty and graduate assistants who taught those courses.  As
many of you know, folks who have come through the ECB have made splendid
contributions to the profession generally. You are all well aware of the
significant contributions former ECBers like Emily Decker, SusanMarie
Harrington, and Bill Condon have made in the areas of assessment,
technology, and writing program administration.
 
After an external review of the writing program, which includes the ECB
(which came out smelling like the proverbial rose) and the First and Second
Year Studies program in English which is responsible for Freshman Comp, the
college executive committee decided to consolidate the ECB's and the
English Department's efforts.  The ECB will no longer be a position
granting unit and it's director will be an English professor.  All ECB
contracts are being converted to English department contracts.  In essence,
we've lost our autonomy and independence.
 
We at the ECB, of course, resisted such a move because our culture and
working conditions are much different than those of composition lecturers
in English, but we were pretty powerless to do anything about it.  And, as
is always the case, the deans and English department folks think its a
great idea because this will lead to better communication between English
and ECB, that the ECB will provide resources and expertise that will help
the English department improve its efforts to teach writing, and so on and
so forth, etc., etc., etc...  Actually, there are lots of reasons due to
lots of changes going on in the structure of the University of Michigan.
In some ways, the ECB was caught in the crossfire as the college looks for
a number of ways to restructure itself.
 
From what I can gather, the ECB brand name will remain, as will the various
functions of the unit--assessment, writing center workshops, classes, TA
training--but it will do so as part of the English department rather than
an independent program.  But, Bill may be right--it might just fade away.
Or, at least, it may become the Holiday Inn Cocktail Lounge version of
Herman's Hermits--without Herman or the Hermits!
 
It's hard to offer a dispassionate evaluation of the situation since I was
damned happy with the way things were.  Sure, I could have offered
suggestions that would have provided tenure for those of us who toiled as
lecturers, I could have (and did, by the way) dreamed up ways the ECB and
its people could have had more power within the new structure.  But, it was
not to be.
 
We have lots of good people to carry on--Helen Fox, Barbra Morris, Barbara
Monroe, George Cooper, and Becky Reed, and Becky Rickly.  Sharon Quiroz,
our Associate Director for Upper Level has landed another job as a WPA
elsewhere.  For my part, in August I'm returning to the Daedalus Group on a
full-time basis. I've decided to pursue my ideas about educational
technology and writing instruction in the information age from a different
angle. Come August my new address will be wayne@daedalus.com
 
Cheers.
 
Wayne Butler
 
 
 
**************************************************************************
Wayne M. Butler, Ph.D.                     Phone: (313) 764-9961
Director (Acting)                          E-Mail: wbutler@umich.edu
The English Composition Board              URL:  http://www.umich.edu/~wbutler
The University of Michigan                 Fax:  (313) 764-2772
1111 Angell Hall
Ann Arbor, MI    48109-1003
**************************************************************************
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Vincent Casaregola <casarevg@SLU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: comma splice
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Dear Bill,
 
        These may also be "process errors" that grow from a
computer-based composing process in which we develop the habit of
embedding compound structures after having created an earlier, singular
syntactic structure.  Many times, it is hard to catch these on the screen
because of the pure visual problems associated with staring at a computer
screen.
 
        As to the issue in the larger sense, I wonder how the whole
revision, editing, and document preparation process impacts our students
with respect to this issue.
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis University
casarevg@slu.edu
 
On Thu, 3 Apr 1997, NAME = wrote:
 
> Re Mili's post--although she and the rest of us are indeed better
> than our students at spotting s/v agreement errors, we are not
> perfect. I once spent a weekend reading published scholarly articles looking
> for usage and grammatical errors. I found them. The most common was the
> subject verb agreement error because of the sometimes enormous amount
> of text embedded between the subject and verb in this kind of writing.
>
> I have argued elsewhere in print that errors of concord are not grammatical
> errors, because all native speakers know that subject and verb, for example,
> must agree, and in the absense of embedding even weak writers don't
> make such errors. They are not "performance" errors either, in that they
> are not connected to the speed of language processing in the brain (like
> typos or word substitution errors or word-part exchange errors). Instead
> they seem to be related to a metacognitive ability to hold in memory
> long reaches of text as one writes. Here is one place where conscious
> knowledge of grammar and usage might actually be important. The so-called
> "overlapping syntax" error falls into this metacognitive category, too,
> and a conscious knowledge of methods of branching might help one to sense
> when such an error is forming in his/her text. I say this as a person who
> generally believes that conscious knowledge is of little importance to
> the act of writing.
>                                    --Bill Murdick
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Peggy A. O'Neill" <paonei01@HOMER.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.970403135342.2041J-100000@astro.ocis.temple.edu>
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Thanks for the info on Emuly Decker.  I wasn't aware of the Michigan
restructuring--sounded similar to what happened at Minnesota.
Peggy O'Neill
Department of English
University of Louisville
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WSWEIGAR <wsweigar@IUSMAIL.IUS.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tutoring Programs Info
 
Jeanne, The program you describe sounds something like one presented at a
meeting yesterday on my campus---something called Supplemental Instruction
(SI). Supposedly it provides very high benefit (dramatic retention increases;
 improved final course grades, etc) at a very modest cost, the latter mainly
achieved because of the low pay provided the trained tutors/instructors.
The program described here (SI) was developed, I think, at Univ. of Missouri.
If this is the same deal, I'm eager for information too.  We may well have
a large chunk of money coming for the first time in a while, and I'd like to
see it spent wisely.
Bill Sweigart
Indiana University Southeast
wsweigar@iusmail.ius.indiana.edu
 
______________________________ Reply Separator _________________________________
Subject: Tutoring Programs Info
Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at
SMTP-Gateway
Date:    4/3/97 2:46 PM
 
 
I'm concerned about a program currently under development on my
campus called the "peer educator" project.  Students are supposed to be
trained by a faculty member in a particular course and then serve as a
kind of course tutor for students who take the same course later.
Administrators are saying the peer educator is in between a tutor and a
TA.  The faculty member gets a course release and a stipend for
participating in the development phase of the project, though it's not clear
he/she will receive credit of any sort once the program is up and
running.  Students will get 2 credits for working as peer educators, but
no money.  I see this as an effort to avoid spending money on new
faculty or a real tutoring center (we have an underfunded Learning
Center that does some limited tutoring; the person who runs it is involved
in this project), and as a form of exploitation of faculty and student labor.
We don't have a graduate program, so the peer educators will not be
pursuing advanced studies in the discipline they are to educate others in.
 
 
Does anyone know of similar programs/ projects elsewhere?  I'd appreciate
any leads that I could follow up.  I don't want to be overly cynical, and
maybe such programs elsewhere work well.  But the administrators here did
go into the project with the idea that they could get some extra
instruction for no extra cost--so....
 
Thanks--
 
Jeanne Gunner
jgunner@mailer.scu.edu
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Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Minnesota
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Please excuse my ignorance, but could someone fill me in on what HAPPENED at
Minnesota?  People allude but don't speak directly, as if some catastrophic event has entered
full-bodied into the cultural unconscious of the comp world. Alas, geographically I'm at the
antipodes from Minnesota, and either this piece of Weltgeist didn't have the gas to make the
distance or else my unconscious has been too drowsy with sun to pick it up the signals.
 
Rich Haswell
Corpus Christi
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Date:         Thu, 3 Apr 1997 20:10:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         James Porter <jporter@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: For Whom the Bell Tolls:  The ECB
In-Reply-To:  <v02110100af69c8b5f8b5@[141.211.55.32]> from "Wayne Butler" at
              Apr 3, 97 06:55:48 pm
Content-Type: text
 
> It's hard to offer a dispassionate evaluation of the situation since I was
> damned happy with the way things were.
 
I'm not happy about non-tenure-track appointments like the ECB
positions. As comfortable and as supported as they may seem to be (or
even, be, compared to some grueling tenure-line jobs), the
non-tenure-track appointment is an institutional statement that
teaching writing is a second-class activity, not worthy of
disciplinary status, not worthy of full faculty appointment, and,
usually, not worthy of comparable salary. Although we might be happy
about the kind of work we're able to do in/with them, I don't want us
ever to be happy about the positions, especially not at institutions
that can afford better.
 
Jim Porter
 
 
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Jim Porter
Rhetoric/Composition and
Professional Writing
Department of English                   jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
Heavilon Hall 302c                      http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~jporter
Department of English                   765.494.3734 (office)
Purdue University                       765.494.3780 (fax)
West Lafayette, IN  47907               765.494.3740 (department)
-----------------------------------------|-------------------------------
                                         |
    note: new area code _________________|
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Don Bushman <bushmand@UNCWIL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: For Whom the Bell Tolls:  The ECB
MIME-version: 1.0
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I can't agree more about the non-tenure-track appointments, having formerly
held a position much like the one Wayne B. speaks about.  The other side of
the situation at Michigan is that it'll now be much easier for folks across
campus  to see the responsibility for producing good writers as "belonging"
to the English Dept., since that's where the ECB is housed, rather than
being everyone's responsibility.
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 08:10 PM 4/3/97 -0500, you wrote:
>
>I'm not happy about non-tenure-track appointments like the ECB
>positions. As comfortable and as supported as they may seem to be (or
>even, be, compared to some grueling tenure-line jobs), the
>non-tenure-track appointment is an institutional statement that
>teaching writing is a second-class activity, not worthy of
>disciplinary status, not worthy of full faculty appointment, and,
>usually, not worthy of comparable salary. Although we might be happy
>about the kind of work we're able to do in/with them, I don't want us
>ever to be happy about the positions, especially not at institutions
>that can afford better.
>
>Jim Porter
>
>
>
>-------------------------------------------------------------------------
>Jim Porter
>Rhetoric/Composition and
>Professional Writing
>Department of English                   jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
>Heavilon Hall 302c                      http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~jporter
>Department of English                   765.494.3734 (office)
>Purdue University                       765.494.3780 (fax)
>West Lafayette, IN  47907               765.494.3740 (department)
>-----------------------------------------|-------------------------------
>                                         |
>    note: new area code _________________|
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: For Whom the Bell Tolls: The ECB
X-To:         James Porter <jporter@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199704040110.UAA28838@omni.cc.purdue.edu>
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Ditto on the Jim Porter note!  I'm tired of seeing comp as second class,
or classless, or whatever.  Thank you Jim, I couldn't have said it better!
 
S.
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Wayne Butler <wbutler@UMICH.EDU>
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An excellent and well-taken point, Jim.  At several points over the years
we and others on our behalf argued ECB lecturers should be tenured.  It
never happened, of course.  It is for this reason many have moved on.
 
Wayne
 
 
 
>> It's hard to offer a dispassionate evaluation of the situation since I was
>> damned happy with the way things were.
>
>I'm not happy about non-tenure-track appointments like the ECB
>positions. As comfortable and as supported as they may seem to be (or
>even, be, compared to some grueling tenure-line jobs), the
>non-tenure-track appointment is an institutional statement that
>teaching writing is a second-class activity, not worthy of
>disciplinary status, not worthy of full faculty appointment, and,
>usually, not worthy of comparable salary. Although we might be happy
>about the kind of work we're able to do in/with them, I don't want us
>ever to be happy about the positions, especially not at institutions
>that can afford better.
>
>Jim Porter
>
>
>
>-------------------------------------------------------------------------
>Jim Porter
>Rhetoric/Composition and
>Professional Writing
>Department of English                   jporter@omni.cc.purdue.edu
>Heavilon Hall 302c                      http://omni.cc.purdue.edu/~jporter
>Department of English                   765.494.3734 (office)
>Purdue University                       765.494.3780 (fax)
>West Lafayette, IN  47907               765.494.3740 (department)
>-----------------------------------------|-------------------------------
>                                         |
>    note: new area code _________________|
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Date:         Fri, 4 Apr 1997 10:02:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BILL MURDICK <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: comma splice
 
Vince, I think you're right to focus in on things like computer
screens. If you look at the history of writing instruments, each
type has affected the writing process and each creates its own
problems for the writer. --Bill Murdick
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Whole language
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        The latest post about whole language (sorry, I deleted it before it
registered fully and do not remember whose it was) reminds me that I've been
starting to realize how important results from that area could be for us.
Are there are any strong reports of results from whole language pedagogy?  I
keep hearing all these second or third-hand reports that it is extremely
successful, but when scornful colleagues and friends put it down I find that
I have nothing to which to refer them.
        I've been wondering, too, if most of us are not teaching the wrong
course.  Our students probably need a "language" course (multi-faceted -
social, structural, epistemological, interpretive, analytic, creative,
etc.), and we could probably do them the most good with one.  Is the
"composition" course itself the problem here?  The expectations it raises
and the epistemology it signals may construct an inevitably lost battle for
those of us who have bothered to learn rhetoric and language pedagogy.
 
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Tutoring Programs Info
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Bill and Jeanne,
 
I'm not sure what Bill is thinking of with regard to a similar program
being developed at MU.  What Jeanne describes is not what our WI (writing
intensive) courses do.  Campus Writing Program does have a tutoring/writing
center to assist undergraduate enrolled in WI courses, but tutors are
graduate students with teaching experience in the discipline for which
they're tutoring.
 
MU is in the process of implementing a multifaceted general education
program as well, but it does not have a component of the kind Jeanne
describes either.  I share Jeanne's concern and am eager to hear others'
reactions to this plan.
 
Marty Townsend
 
>Jeanne, The program you describe sounds something like one presented at a
>meeting yesterday on my campus---something called Supplemental Instruction
>(SI). Supposedly it provides very high benefit (dramatic retention increases;
> improved final course grades, etc) at a very modest cost, the latter mainly
>achieved because of the low pay provided the trained tutors/instructors.
>The program described here (SI) was developed, I think, at Univ. of Missouri.
>If this is the same deal, I'm eager for information too.  We may well have
>a large chunk of money coming for the first time in a while, and I'd like to
>see it spent wisely.
>Bill Sweigart
>Indiana University Southeast
>wsweigar@iusmail.ius.indiana.edu
>
>______________________________ Reply Separator
>_________________________________
>Subject: Tutoring Programs Info
>Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at
>SMTP-Gateway
>Date:    4/3/97 2:46 PM
>
>
>I'm concerned about a program currently under development on my
>campus called the "peer educator" project.  Students are supposed to be
>trained by a faculty member in a particular course and then serve as a
>kind of course tutor for students who take the same course later.
>Administrators are saying the peer educator is in between a tutor and a
>TA.  The faculty member gets a course release and a stipend for
>participating in the development phase of the project, though it's not clear
>he/she will receive credit of any sort once the program is up and
>running.  Students will get 2 credits for working as peer educators, but
>no money.  I see this as an effort to avoid spending money on new
>faculty or a real tutoring center (we have an underfunded Learning
>Center that does some limited tutoring; the person who runs it is involved
>in this project), and as a form of exploitation of faculty and student labor.
>We don't have a graduate program, so the peer educators will not be
>pursuing advanced studies in the discipline they are to educate others in.
>
>
>Does anyone know of similar programs/ projects elsewhere?  I'd appreciate
>any leads that I could follow up.  I don't want to be overly cynical, and
>maybe such programs elsewhere work well.  But the administrators here did
>go into the project with the idea that they could get some extra
>instruction for no extra cost--so....
>
>Thanks--
>
>Jeanne Gunner
>jgunner@mailer.scu.edu
 
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
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I think we're talking about two different things, and "supplemental
instruction" (SI) I think is different than what Jeanne is hearing about.
 
My understanding of SI is that students who've taken a class (and did well
in it) are hired to "sit in again" the next semester, take notes, etc.
as if they were really taking the class, and then they lead
break-out tutoring sessions for those students who need extra help.
 
They use SI here at ASU for some of our "killer courses," so described
because large numbers of students fail them.  The SI folks can answer
questions about the lecture, help solve problems students didn't
understand, and so on.  I understand the extra sessions are not required
for students taking the class--they're just available.
 
The results I've seen (and I think this started at Kansas) have indicated
a decent improvement in student grades, for those students who took
advantage of SI (which only makes sense, as students are going to get
individual help from someone who did well in the class).
 
I'm unclear on how this might work in a writing class, as we really
don't lecture; I suppose SI folks could function as a tutor (we're not
using SI in our comp classes here).
 
I can put anyone interest in touch with the people who handle SI on
our campus; I'm sure they can supply better information than I can.
 
Thanks,
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
 
>
> >Jeanne, The program you describe sounds something like one presented at a
> >meeting yesterday on my campus---something called Supplemental Instruction
> >(SI). . . .
 
> >Bill Sweigart
> >Indiana University Southeast
> >wsweigar@iusmail.ius.indiana.edu
> >
> >______________________________ Reply Separator
> >_________________________________
> >
> >I'm concerned about a program currently under development on my
> >campus called the "peer educator" project.  Students are supposed to be
> >trained by a faculty member in a particular course and then serve as a
> >kind of course tutor for students who take the same course later.
> >Administrators are saying the peer educator is in between a tutor and a
> >TA. . . .
> >Thanks--
> >
> >Jeanne Gunner
> >jgunner@mailer.scu.edu
>
>
> Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
> Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
> Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
> 325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
> University of Missouri
> Columbia, MO  65211
>
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Let me do my administrator's riff on the program that Jeanne has described. If
someone came to me with a peer tutoring program which improved learning for
students being tutored, improved the learning and self-confidence of the
students doing the tutoring, and had the additional advantage of being
cost-EFFECTIVE (the effective is important), I would be hard pressed to find a
good reason--at a time when state support is declining and resistance to
tuition increases is growing--to reject such a program. Yes, it might reduce
the need to hire some faculty (many of whom will be lusting after graduate
seminars rather than putting in their hours in the tutoring center), but
providing employment for faculty is only one of the responsibilities of the
institution. And, in fact, when we talk about a "learning community," students
helping students is an important part of the picture. Faculty are not the only
teachers, and somtimes they are not the best teachers. Ok, I'll duck now, and
I am literally going to eat cake--an office birthday party.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Spring Issue of Writer's Block Has Arrived (fwd)
X-To:         NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>,
              MEGABYTE UNIVERSITY <mbu-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Conference on Basic Writing <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
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---------------------------- Forwarded message ---------------------------
From: Writer's Block <W-Block@NIVA.COM>
Subject: Spring Issue of Writer's Block Has Arrived
 
Be sure to visit Writer's Block for insightful and entertaining articles
aimed at writers, editors, and communication professionals.
 
NIVA's quarterly on-line magazine, Writer's Block, provides the
professional writing community, including technical, scientific, and
business writers, with a fascinating glimpse of the challenges in
documentation and communications today. It contains articles, columns,
interviews, book reviews, and much more.
 
Writers' Block: http://www.niva.com/writblok/
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I believe the post you refer to was my account of my daughter's progress.
As someone in both Composition and English Education, I can say that the
the two fields have similar if not the same ideological roots. Britton,
Moffett, the 68 Dartmouth conference, all are equally important to the
development of both WL and "process composition." WL, however, does not
seem to have takne the more recent directions that Comp has elaborated.
Instead it has kept with the expressiveist, individualist, process
approach of donald Graves. For a fine critique from a sympathetic
perspecive, read John Willinsky's "Writing in the Real" from his book,
THENEW LITERACY: REDEFINING READING AND WRITING IN THE SCHOOLS.
 
As for research, not surprisingly, it depends on what you count as
research. As Willinsky points out, much work by Don Graves' people in New
Hampshire has "demonstrated" the kind of progress students make (simialr
to that I recounted about my daughter) from this perspective.
 
Unfortunately, this research can be described--at its best--as strictly
qualitative and descriptive. And, there is evidence that the researchers
are seeing--and in fact asking students for--what they want to see. Now,
I'm not an enemy of qualitative research--some of my best friends are
ethnographers--but the research is problematic. Still, Hillocks'
meta-analyses (damn, I can't find the book) of evaluative research from
various approaches argues that the most instrumentally "effective" is a
kind of process approach he terms "environmental," (This you can find in
his WRITING AS REFLECTIVE PRACTICE). It combines direct instruction and
more traditional process approaches.
 
Finally, Delpit, and others, criticize process approaches as ignoring the
different cultural codes that orient various social groups in making
sense of reality. She too calls for the use of direct instruction within
a process approach so as to explicitly teach those codes to students
whose home discourses do not give access to them. Delpit could certainly
be clearer about what she means by codes (for shameless self-promotion,
see my review essay in the next to last issue of Journal of Teaching
Writing). But, at the elementary level, the issue has not so much turned
on curriculum differences (focus on phonics vs whole text/task) as it has
been on pedagogy (direct instruction vs "process"). Obviously, there are
substantive issues relating these differences to preparing students to
particpate in a social vs an economic democracy. But, I will stop now.
 
On Fri, 4 Apr 1997, keith rhodes wrote:
 
>         The latest post about whole language (sorry, I deleted it before it
> registered fully and do not remember whose it was) reminds me that I've been
> starting to realize how important results from that area could be for us.
> Are there are any strong reports of results from whole language pedagogy?  I
> keep hearing all these second or third-hand reports that it is extremely
> successful, but when scornful colleagues and friends put it down I find that
> I have nothing to which to refer them.
>         I've been wondering, too, if most of us are not teaching the wrong
> course.  Our students probably need a "language" course (multi-faceted -
> social, structural, epistemological, interpretive, analytic, creative,
> etc.), and we could probably do them the most good with one.  Is the
> "composition" course itself the problem here?  The expectations it raises
> and the epistemology it signals may construct an inevitably lost battle for
> those of us who have bothered to learn rhetoric and language pedagogy.
>
> ----------------------------------------------------------------
> Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
> Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
> krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
>         http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
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If this is truly a journal about writer's block, shouldn't it at least be
last Fall's issue. OOr, are all the pages blank?
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The similarities between the Minnesota and Michigan cases have been
noted, and I would just like to suggest a possible lesson from them:
if you move outside established departments, you may gain a semblance
of autonomy, but when 'nobody owns you,' anybody can grab you, and
nobody is invested in protecting you.
 
I know this is a pretty harsh way to state the point, and I
do not mean to be insensitive to the people who have worked hard and
seen their efforts gone unappreciated in these
institutions.  However, many of us have, I suspect, been approached at
one time or another by upper administrators who have a better idea for
where a comp program should be.  I believe that at such junctures, one
needs to think globally and act locally.  Personalities and local
possibilities and problems are a huge factor at such junctures, but
personalities can change faster than the structures that they create.  I
may be wrong, but wasn't the UCLA writing program created out of personal
commitments from an upper administrator to an English professor, who got
burned out and returned "home," leaving the program an administrative
orphan?
 
Again excuse me for reducing complex institutional histories to
neat little narratives, but such stories do have morals for all of us who
are confronted with offers from powerful people who look at all that
money going into English departments and conclude that they could get
more comp for their money without all that extra stuff.  As somebody who
values that other stuff, I may be biased again moves that undermine
English departments. With an almost suicidal zeal, they have
identified themselves with preserving nonfactual nonutilitarian
discourse, but they have also helped to keep the humanities at the core
of general education.  While English departments often house more than the
usually high academic quota of zealot screwballs who make it their job to
make life miserable for anybody who is trying to get something done, they
provide a mooring within traditional academic structures that can make it
hard for administrators to do things quick and dirty.
 
Or am I just misreading these stories?
 
Thomas Miller
U of AZ
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This description of SI (from either Kansas or Kansas State) is
          accurate and we have used it successfully in math and
          science courses on this campus.  It will be tried for the
          first time in developmental writing courses next fall.  It
          seems to have been very effective for underprepared
          students.  Students in certain programs were required to
          participate as a condition of remaining in them and they did
          very much better than might have been expected without SI.
 
          Ed Moritz
          English and Linguistics
          Indiana U Purdue U Ft Wayne
          Fort Wayne IN 46805-1499
          219-481-6841
          moritz@cvax.ipfw.indiana.edu
 
I think we're talking about two different things, and "supplemental
instruction" (SI) I think is different than what Jeanne is hearing about.
 
My understanding of SI is that students who've taken a class (and did well
in it) are hired to "sit in again" the next semester, take notes, etc.
as if they were really taking the class, and then they lead
break-out tutoring sessions for those students who need extra help.
 
They use SI here at ASU for some of our "killer courses," so described
because large numbers of students fail them.  The SI folks can answer
questions about the lecture, help solve problems students didn't
understand, and so on.  I understand the extra sessions are not required
for students taking the class--they're just available.
 
The results I've seen (and I think this started at Kansas) have indicated
a decent improvement in student grades, for those students who took
advantage of SI (which only makes sense, as students are going to get
individual help from someone who did well in the class).
 
I'm unclear on how this might work in a writing class, as we really
don't lecture; I suppose SI folks could function as a tutor (we're not
using SI in our comp classes here).
 
I can put anyone interest in touch with the people who handle SI on
our campus; I'm sure they can supply better information than I can.
 
Thanks,
 
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
 
>
> >Jeanne, The program you describe sounds something like one presented at a
> >meeting yesterday on my campus---something called Supplemental Instruction
> >(SI). . . .
 
> >Bill Sweigart
> >Indiana University Southeast
> >wsweigar@iusmail.ius.indiana.edu
> >
> >______________________________ Reply Separator
> >_________________________________
> >
> >I'm concerned about a program currently under development on my
> >campus called the "peer educator" project.  Students are supposed to be
> >trained by a faculty member in a particular course and then serve as a
> >kind of course tutor for students who take the same course later.
> >Administrators are saying the peer educator is in between a tutor and a
> >TA. . . .
> >Thanks--
> >
> >Jeanne Gunner
> >jgunner@mailer.scu.edu
>
>
> Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
> Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
> Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
> 325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
> University of Missouri
> Columbia, MO  65211
>
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On Fri, 4 Apr 1997, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
 
> >Jeanne, The program you describe sounds something like one presented at
a
> >meeting yesterday on my campus---something called Supplemental
Instruction
> >(SI). Supposedly it provides very high benefit (dramatic retention
increases;
> > improved final course grades, etc) at a very modest cost, the latter
mainly
> >achieved because of the low pay provided the trained
tutors/instructors.
> >The program described here (SI) was developed, I think, at Univ. of
Missouri
 
> I'm not sure what Bill is thinking of with regard to a similar program
> being developed at MU.  What Jeanne describes is not what our WI (writing
> intensive) courses do.  Campus Writing Program does have a tutoring/writing
> center to assist undergraduate enrolled in WI courses, but tutors are
> graduate students with teaching experience in the discipline for which
> they're tutoring.
 
I *think* that this might be talking about what we call the Stretch
Program, something run out of the Writing Lab (which is different from the
Writing Program).
 
The course is for students whose ACT-E scores indicate they will have
trouble in English 20.  The instructors for this course use the same texts
and assignments as other English 20 courses, but there is a built-in
tutorial.  This tutorial is taught by other instructors in the course.
 
In other words, I tutor groups of students taking the course from other
instructors, and my students are tutored by people teaching other
sections.  Teaching this course counts as teaching two courses.
 
The reason I think we're talking about Stretch is that this course does
have dramatic results in terms of achievement (for the right students).
The reason I think we aren't is that it is not a particularly cheap
course--in fact, each section costs twice as much to run as a "normal"
section.
 
The other possibility is that we're talking about something being run on
an experimental basis here--peer learning assistants for English 20.  We
didn't develop that program here, but are basing it on something done in
biology at Holy Cross.  Right now we're experimenting with the
undergraduate students receiving internship credit rather than pay, but it
isn't working very well.
 
(That decision was based partly on experimenting with service-learning,
btw, so it wasn't as bizarre a decision as it might first sound.)
 
We're going to run it again in fall, but with students being paid.  So,
this program has been cheap, but it hasn't been especially effective.
It's a great model, and the lack of effectiveness has more to do with our
(well, my) disorganization in getting things going and getting training in
place.
 
This is all a long of way of saying, like Marty, I'm not sure which
program at MU this might be based on.
 
Trish Roberts   [engpat@showme.missouri.edu] [standard disclaimer]
"Have you ever seen a sight as beautiful/as that of the rain-soaked purple
of the white birch in spring?"  (C. Junkies)
                [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]
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Thanks to those who are providing information about the ECB situation at
Michigan.
 
We tend to be concerned about faculty-level issues (status of teachers, funding
for programs, etc.), and these are obviously crucial dimensions of all writing
programs.  But we also need to think about the sort of instruction we provide to
students, the training and development that stands behind that instruction, and
so forth.  While placing autonomous writing programs into other units may
provide some degree of "protection" (as some people have noted) in a climate of
downsizing or institutional trivializing of composition, is this always a good
thing if the quality of instruction and training/development are compromised?
Could the ECB folks tell us if they think there will be gains made in the
quality of instruction, training/development, etc., and in the relationship
between composition theory/reseearch and practice, as a result of the
consolidation?
 
NOTE NEW EMAIL ADDRESS AS OF 2/17/97:  anson@maroon.tc.umn.edu
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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WPA Colleagues,
 
 
Chris Anson wrote:
 
 
>Could the ECB folks tell us if they think there will be gains made in the
>quality of instruction, training/development, etc., and in the relationship
>between composition theory/reseearch and practice, as a result of the
>consolidation?
 
Hmmm, this is a tough one to answer.  Let's say we hope there will be gains
made in instruction, etc., and the deans do expect this consolidation to
lead to improvements, though we haven't been able to get them to articulate
what will be improved and how the consolidation will do so.  And, that
could be the case.  As part of English, the ECB will have stronger advocate
voices (the English chair and the new ECB Director) across the college,
perhaps.  We can't be sure, however, that those advocates will promote the
same approaches to composition we've adopted.  Our Writing Practicum, for
example, which serves the bottom 15-20% in the incoming students, is capped
at 16 and in addition to meeting in a group setting two hours per week each
student is required to attend 3.5 hours of one on one conferences with
their Practicum instructor over the course of the semester--usually in 30
minute conferences every other week during the semester.  At the end of the
semester, students submit an exit porfolio of the work they produced for
the practicum, which is then assessed by at least two ECB instructors--a
third in case of a split.  Freshman English in the English Department, on
the other hand, is pretty traditional.  The course is capped at 20 (it may
by higher, actually), meets for four hours a week, is taught mostly by
adjuncts and grad students (and since we don't have a rhetoric and comp
program and U of M, nearly all of the grad students are lit students), and
is graded in pretty traditional ways.  Practicum, obviously, is more
expensive to teach, and I doubt the structure of Practicum will "trickle
up" and alter the structure of Freshman Comp.
 
Wayne Butler
 
**************************************************************************
Wayne M. Butler, Ph.D.                     Phone: (313) 764-9961
Director (Acting)                          E-Mail: wbutler@umich.edu
The English Composition Board              URL:  http://www.umich.edu/~wbutler
The University of Michigan                 Fax:  (313) 764-2772
1111 Angell Hall
Ann Arbor, MI    48109-1003
**************************************************************************
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Tom Miller wrote:
 
 
>The similarities between the Minnesota and Michigan cases have been
>noted, and I would just like to suggest a possible lesson from them:
>if you move outside established departments, you may gain a semblance
>of autonomy, but when 'nobody owns you,' anybody can grab you, and
>nobody is invested in protecting you.
 
 
The above is very similar to one of the arguments the Dean of LS&A made.
The claim is that ECB became isolated from the mainstream professional
conversation because we had no disciplinary home with tenured professors.
The Dean praised the ECB as a unit with great pedagogical resources which
the college wanted to use more effectively.  Of course, we find the
argument a little frustrating because we were hollerin' from the rooves
around here about portfolio assessment, computers and writing, WAC, and so
on.
 
Wayne Butler
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Wayne outlines some concerns below for the "new" ECB, and I'll add my two
cents.  As co-director of the peer tutoring program, co-creator of the OWL,
and co-teacher of "Writing the Information Superhighway" with Wayne, I'm
concerned that the ground-breaking work we've done in the realm of
rhetoric, pedagogy, and technology will either fall by the wayside or be
altered in ways that might not prove to be beneficial to the students.  I
can only speak to these fears from a distance, since I'm on maternity leave
this semester, but before I left we voiced such conerns in a large group
meeting w/ the department head, and were assured that our work with
technology would be "valued" because, after all, several professors in
English actually had computers in their office.  Since many of the folks
involved in the programs I've mentioned above will be gone next year, I
can't help but wonder who will provide the time, energy, and insight to
keep them thriving and changing to meet the needs of the students.
 
While I can't argue with Jim and others who've pointed out the lack of
stature a non-tenure track appointment carries, let me offer an alternate
view.  The ECB has been relatively stable until now--several folks have
retired from the ECB.  And when I was on the market a few years back, the
ECB job offered a better starting wage than any of the tenure track jobs I
was offered.  As you might note from what I've said previously, the ECB was
also a community of like-minded people all dedicated to first serving
students and then to improving themselves as scholars.  Most programs were
co-directed, and each person, whether they be a PhD or TA, had an equal
voice in decision making.  I looked forward to our meetings as lively
exchanges with intelligent, compassionate people and a chance to learn
something--how many of you can say THAT about your department meetings?  In
addition to some cutting edge programs in technology and assessment, we
each observed at least two other classes each semester and collaboratively
evaluated final portfolios for our practicum classes.  I can't help but
wonder if this atmosphere of collegiality and community will be sustained
once we've ceased being a self-governing unit.
 
I hope my fears are not grounded, but I'm still afraid.
 
--Becky
 
>Hmmm, this is a tough one to answer.  Let's say we hope there will be gains
>made in instruction, etc., and the deans do expect this consolidation to
>lead to improvements, though we haven't been able to get them to articulate
>what will be improved and how the consolidation will do so.  And, that
>could be the case.  As part of English, the ECB will have stronger advocate
>voices (the English chair and the new ECB Director) across the college,
>perhaps.  We can't be sure, however, that those advocates will promote the
>same approaches to composition we've adopted.  Our Writing Practicum, for
>example, which serves the bottom 15-20% in the incoming students, is capped
>at 16 and in addition to meeting in a group setting two hours per week each
>student is required to attend 3.5 hours of one on one conferences with
>their Practicum instructor over the course of the semester--usually in 30
>minute conferences every other week during the semester.  At the end of the
>semester, students submit an exit porfolio of the work they produced for
>the practicum, which is then assessed by at least two ECB instructors--a
>third in case of a split.  Freshman English in the English Department, on
>the other hand, is pretty traditional.  The course is capped at 20 (it may
>by higher, actually), meets for four hours a week, is taught mostly by
>adjuncts and grad students (and since we don't have a rhetoric and comp
>program and U of M, nearly all of the grad students are lit students), and
>is graded in pretty traditional ways.  Practicum, obviously, is more
>expensive to teach, and I doubt the structure of Practicum will "trickle
>up" and alter the structure of Freshman Comp.
>
>Wayne Butler
>
>**************************************************************************
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>Director (Acting)                          E-Mail: wbutler@umich.edu
>The English Composition Board              URL:  http://www.umich.edu/~wbutler
>The University of Michigan                 Fax:  (313) 764-2772
>1111 Angell Hall
>Ann Arbor, MI    48109-1003
>**************************************************************************
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David says
 
>..... Yes, it might reduce
>the need to hire some faculty (many of whom will be lusting after graduate
>seminars rather than putting in their hours in the tutoring center), but
>providing employment for faculty is only one of the responsibilities of the
>institution. And, in fact, when we talk about a "learning community," students
>helping students is an important part of the picture. Faculty are not the only
>teachers, and somtimes they are not the best teachers. Ok, I'll duck now...
 
I agree.  Sometimes we automatically click into a job-protection mode and
don't consider issues of change thoroughly.  Much about post-secondary
education is changing and we encomber ourselves rhetorically when we resist
structural changes dogmatically.  On the other hand, the loss of autonomy
for the ECB seems, from what I know of the situation, a change BACK to a
previous status quo, a loss of flexibility and imagination.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
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All kidding aside, writer's block can be devastating.  I have a
student who writes like an angel -- under exam conditions.  However,
she just cannot hand in any work.  I've tried everything: get her to
come to the Writing Centre to sit down and do her assignments under
pretend exam conditions (she doesn't show up); sent her to the
counsellor (she went but that hasn't helped); sent her to the
chaplain (ditto).  This is her second year and she will undoubtedly
flunk out.  I've spoken to the Dean about her case, but apart from
sympathetic murmurs, got no help.  If she were at a European or
British university she'd do brilliantly (they are almost completely
exam based).
 
Any suggestions would be very welcome.
 
Mieke
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If the tutoring program is supplementary instruction, then let me record my
support for it, if it is given the kinds of attention and resources (modest)
that it needs.  It has not only the kinds of effects that others have noted
(improved student performance) but these two:
 
1)  Faculty who use SI in class tend to change the way they think about their
teaching.  For instance, they spend more time in class talking about how
students can study effectively for the kinds of things they do.  In other
words, SI becomes a faculty development program.
 
2)  The students who are chosen to be the SI tutors are also changed rather
dramatically.  Sometimes they change their majors because they become so
interested in the subject of the classes.  They definitely change their ways of
thinking about being students.
 
In general, I'm in favor of programs that break down the distance between
instructor and students.
 
Jane Nelson
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I'm assuming that housing the ECB in the English Department won't change the
tenure-track vs. three-year instructor issue at all.  The English Department
will now have the responsibility for hiring those instructors, but I bet my
pension that they won't be gaining more tenure-track positions as a result of
this move.
 
Jane
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On Fri, 4 Apr 1997, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
 
> All kidding aside, writer's block can be devastating.
 
> Any suggestions would be very welcome.
 
You might recommend that she pick an hour of the day which is free every
day (whether it's 6:00 am or 11:00 pm) when she must go to the same place
and produce a minumum number of words (e.g. 300). Even if all she does is
write "I can't write" a hundred times, she must remain there writing and
do it every day for an agreed upon number of days, submitting that day's
writing each day.
 
I recommended such a practice to a student of mine once, and he produced
work and got it in on time from then on.  (No, it wasn't good writing, but
it was a start.)
 
Tim McGee
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>I'm assuming that housing the ECB in the English Department won't change the
>tenure-track vs. three-year instructor issue at all.  The English Department
>will now have the responsibility for hiring those instructors, but I bet my
>pension that they won't be gaining more tenure-track positions as a result of
>this move.
>
>Jane
 
Jane's right.  There never were any tenure-track positions in ECB and there
won't be now.  The major difference is that now the English Dept will hire
and review all ECB faculty, whereas before the ECB conducted its own
national searches and hired its own colleagues.  That scenario presents its
own problems, even if the English Dept were friendly to the ECB or to
Composition Studies.
 
That is not the case, however.  This is, in effect, a hostile takeover.
The English Dept does not routinely conduct national searches for Lecturer
positions, preferring, instead, to use temp. lines to give their Lit PhDs a
little breathing space in the job market.  So.  What happens to
instruction, curriculum, assessment, WI courses, etc, when the faculty
knowledge base erodes?  It's already eroding.  There are some very good
people left, but within two years, ECB will have lost two Directors, the
Assoc Director for WAC and the Assoc Director for Assessment.  As turnover
continues, the English Dept will determine who fills those positions, and
the external reviewers were clear in asserting that the English Dept lacks
the expertise to make those kinds of determinations.
 
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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Jane,
 
If we're any test case of this:  One of the first things the new director of
composition did here, to his credit, was to ask our dean for a new tenure-track
hire in composition. His request was denied.  Meanwhile, he has hired almost a
dozen "Education Specialists," a position we did not have before, who teach
multiple sections of composition on a one-year renewable term, no tenure track.
We have since lost one of our composition faculty, Robert Brown, who transferred
his tenure line from English to another unit following the forced merger.
Consequence: net loss of tenure-track faculty, net gain of temporary faculty.
Others here will argue, of course, that Composition "gained" the entire English
Department as its "faculty," but they were there all along, easily able to
transfer effort into our independent program if they'd expressed an interest
(and I'd have welcomed it--that was what the comp. faculty did in any case,
since our tenure homes were and are also in English). But I have not seen a
burning desire among the English faculty to learn all about the complexities of
the field, even though some have, it is true, signed on to teach composition
next year with the help of TA graders/recitation leaders.
 
 
Responding to the message of  <01IHB1XVZD3Y0033GA@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> I'm assuming that housing the ECB in the English Department won't change the
> tenure-track vs. three-year instructor issue at all.  The English Department
> will now have the responsibility for hiring those instructors, but I bet my
> pension that they won't be gaining more tenure-track positions as a result of
> this move.
>
> Jane
>
> .
 
 
NOTE NEW EMAIL ADDRESS AS OF 2/17/97:  anson@maroon.tc.umn.edu
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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On Fri, 4 Apr 1997, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
 
> All kidding aside, writer's block can be devastating.  I have a
> student who writes like an angel -- under exam conditions.  However,
> she just cannot hand in any work.  I've tried everything: get her to
> come to the Writing Centre to sit down and do her assignments under
> pretend exam conditions (she doesn't show up); sent her to the
> counsellor (she went but that hasn't helped); sent her to the
> chaplain (ditto).  This is her second year and she will undoubtedly
> flunk out.  I've spoken to the Dean about her case, but apart from
> sympathetic murmurs, got no help.  If she were at a European or
> British university she'd do brilliantly (they are almost completely
> exam based).
>
> Any suggestions would be very welcome.
>
> Mieke
>
 
I'm wondering what you mean by assignments.  Are you referring to any
and all written work, whether it be an essay or a math assignment?  I've
struggled with writing blocks throughout my academic career, and have
tried numerous techniques to get the writing done.  I've had incredible
support--so I'll share a few things some kind souls have done to help
me along.  One professor took me over to the computer lab and he said,
I'm going to teach my class, and you're going to stay here and write
until I get back.  What he asked me to do was write a discovery draft--I
had never heard of this before--basically he said, just write "anything"
that comes into your head about the topic until I get back.  Fifty
minutes later I had 8 pages, single spaced.  This does not always work
for me, but it did get me through that particular block.
 
Another graduate student once offered to be a secretary---I talked and
she typed.  For two week--or close to two weeks--we met in the computer
lab.  She sat at the computer and I paced the floor, talking through
my paper.  It was amazing; It worked well.  Since that time, I have
been a secretary for several of my students who were blocking--in each
and every case, the students got through the block and were able to
finish their paper and the course.
 
What has been the most powerful help for me is learning all I can about
blocking and writing anxiety---When I started blocking in my Ph.D. program
I knew the fright/flight syndrome wouldn't work or help.  So I decided to
be agressive and use my research skills to "study" writing blocks--rather
than let it control me, I would control it---studying blocks and writing
anxiety has been empowering for me.  For my dissertation, I am doing
a rhetorical analysis of the discourse on writer's block--and challenging
the disease metaphor that prefigures much of the discourse on blocking
and writing anxiety (I just sent off my first article to JAC--so I'll
see how that goes) and the way in which many researchers--composition
researchers included--pathologize blocking.  My argument is that
blocking and/or writing anxiety occurs throughout the writing process and
throughout one's career--so our goal should be to learn how to "manage"
blocking--not "cure" it once and for all, which I believe to be an
unrealistic goal.
 
I wish you and your student the best.  If she would like to correspond
with me by e-mail, please feel free to give her my address.  Sometimes
it helps just to know that someone else has had similiar experiences.
 
Shelley Circle
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
scircle@csd.uwm.edu
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Thank you Shelley for your detailed response.  Also thank you for
permitting me to forward it to my student.  In answer to your
question, she has trouble submitting written work (essays &
papers) for all her courses.  I've tried getting her to come over to
do what you & others have suggested, but she won't show up.  She is
actually now a former student, as she is no longer enrolled in my
course (I was able to give her an unusual IPR - in progress).  She is
supposed to be researching writer's block for an overdue assignment
for me (great minds think alike), but I haven't heard from her about
her progress, if any.  Maybe your e-mail message will inspire her to
get back to me.
 
Last year I begged the Dean to let her back into school.  I guess I
may have to get on my knees again (a different dean who owes me
anyway).  Mieke
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Director, Writing Proficiency Programme
Bishop's University
LennoxvillE, Que. Canada
J1M 1Z7
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An issue has popped up on our campus (CC) that I'd like to raise on this
list to take advantage of the collective wisdom here.  The issue is:  Since
the college awards credit for CLEP in several areas, including comp, some
folks think each department should also award credit to students who pass
department exemption exams.  The idea of granting exemption without credit
seems contradictory to these folks, especially since we do give credit for CLEP.
 
My initial response was that our exemption exam is meant to "correct" any
misplacement via MC test scores -- it's a placement instrument.  (Students
are initially placed according to ACT test scores.  The departmental exam,
an essay, allows students with high ACT scores to exempt Comp I if their
essay demonstrates abilities assumed for taking Comp II before enrolling in
comp.  There is also a placement essay all students may take at the
beginning of their comp course, another "corrective" to the MC placement.)
The CLEP test is designed to elicit more information (MC component plus two
essays) and is more rigorous than our exemption test in order to determine
something beyond simply being ready to take the next level class.  Also,
unlike our exemption exam, the CLEP (at least the MC component) can be
compared to national performance.  We use the MC score that is recommended
by the College Board for credit as "qualification" for our reading the
essays; the quality of the essays determines whether or not a student gets
credit for Comp I.  So the purpose of the departmental exemption exam is
"placement corrective," and the purpose of the CLEP is credit.
 
But I'm not fully convinced of that reasoning, nor think it will go a long
way with convincing others.  Anyone have any suggestions?
 
 
J.L. McClure                        (319)398-5411, ext. 5837
English Department                  jmcclure@soli.inav.net
Kirkwood Community College          jmcclur@kirkwood.cc.ia.us
6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
Cedar Rapids IA  52406
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Please explain briefly the acronyms CLEP, MC, & ACT for this
foreigner.  I'm interested in your quiry since we are also in the
business of granting exemption credits, albeit on a different basis
no doubt.
 
Thanks, Mieke
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Director, Writing Proficiency Programme
Bishop's University
Lennoxville, Que. Canada
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Another really interesting topic--especially as we hear more talk about the
"learning paradigm" and its pal "competency based education." These are
especially challengng issues since most academic programs 1) are not all that
certain what their course or program competencies are and 2) are even less
certain about how to measure competencies if we knew what they were. The basic
currency of higher ed is still seat time--about 120 semester hours of it. And
there is still the quaint notion floating around that a college education is
the total educational and social (and socializing) experience of acquiring
those 120 hours. Thus the question about whether to give credit or exemption
for testing actually is a question about what we think a college education is:
an amassing of a certain number of credit hours, the achievement of some
(usually unarticulated) level of knowledge, competence, or cognitive
development, and/or (since these are not necessarily mutually exclusive) the
immersion of one's self in the intellectual and social environment of a
learning community. CLEP and AP are games we play with the introductory
"normalizing" courses colleges and universities have because of the unevenness
of high school preparation. The game is interesting: we create intermediate
algebra to help students with poor preparation in math. Students with better
preparation supposedly would skip intermediate and go right to college algebra
or calculus. Now students test to exempt intermediate algebra and also want
credit for a course or maybe two courses that other students just skip. The
whole thing is nutty. I doubt there is any clear "logic" to most campus
policies regarding exemption or credit for testing. And it's a non-question in
a competency based system.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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> On Sat, 5 Apr 1997, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
>
> Please explain briefly the acronyms CLEP, MC, & ACT for this foreigner.
> I'm interested in your quiry since we are also in the business of
> granting exemption credits, albeit on a different basis no doubt.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
I'm with Mieke.  There is a bias _against_ the ACT along the Atlantic
seaboard (just as there is a bias against the SAT in the midwest), so as a
matter of consequence, ACT scores make little if any sense to some of us
since we don't use them and rarely see them.  MC, is an unfamiliar
acronym, also (except when it stands for 'Montgomery College').  No
problem with CLEP (College Level Examination Program) since we accept it
for advanced-standing (credit equivalency) along with the DANTES, tech
courses approved by the Council on Post-Secondary Accreditation, Military
Technical School Training courses, the Advanced-Placement (ETS) courses,
and challenge courses articulated with our own county public school
system.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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I assumed that MC=multiple choice.  There was an article in the NY Times
last week on SAT and ACT which explained that those acronyms don't mean
anything anymore (although they used to mean Scholastic Achievement Tests
and American College Test); since the tests have changed over time, the
companies that produce them found the names no longer sufficient and have
opted to use acronyms that don't mean anything.  In any event, both are
widely used for college admissions in the US.  CLEP=College Level
Examination Program; students can take tests in many different subject
areas--there are 6 different English tests--and many college will award
credit based on the scores.  Ch. 13 in Ed White's Teaching and Assessing
Writing discusses the ways dissatisfaction with CLEP tests in the '70s
lead, in part, to the widespread institution of holistic essay scoring, in
case anyone wants some historical perspective.
 
On my campus we award credit for exemption, which I consider odd (probably
b/c the schools I attended didn't do that).  We don't award
composition credit for AP or CLEP exams, although students with high AP
scores are invited to submit an exemption portfolio (or take honors comp).
And students need *credit* for the comp course to graduate; there is no
mechanism to indicate that student X was exempted and thus not required to
take the course.  Do students need writing credit on your campus, J.L.?
 
I'm not sure that the placement/credit distinction works for me.  It seems
that in both cases, students are demonstrating competencies.   A placement
decision is really a decision about what course someone should take, based
on the judge's estimation of what the student already knows and already
can do, and how teachable the student would be in particular courses.
It seems consistent to award credit to all students who demonstrate their
readiness for Comp II, or not to award credit to all.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
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call for participants:
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PLEASE POST:
 
CALL FOR WORKSHOP PRESENTERS FOR THE 1998 CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION
AND COMMUNICATION:
 
I am organizing an all-day Wednesday workshop on Academic Unionization  for
the  1998 Conference on College Composition and Communication in Chicago,
Illinois on April 1--4.  The title of the workshop is Academic Unionization
and Organizing Strategies :  Improving Working Conditions Through
Considered Action"
 
 I am seeking presenters who would be willing to  give 10 minute
presentations on the following topics.
 
a.  Why unions?  How can unions help us address the overwhelming number of
part-time and non-tenure line faculty, the erosion of tenure, and the
exploitation of graduate students?
b.  Union organizing--how to start a union/collective bargaining unit for
adjuncts, graduate students, or full-time faculty.
c.  Maintaining an active union voice on campus and improving working
conditions through union activity.
d.  Problems with unionization
e.  Other means of organizing/improving working conditions:  community
action, networking,  and professional  organizations.
 
I urge all interested parties (graduate students, tenure-line faculty,
part-time and non-tenure line faculty ) to submit a PRESENTATION TITLE AND
A 25-50 WORD ABSTRACT  PLUS YOUR NAME, HOME ADDRESS, INSTITUTIONAL ADDRESS,
E-MAIL ADDRESS, AND PHONE NUMBER(s) TO Eileen E. Schell,
eeschell@mailbox.syr.edu  by  APRIL 17, 1997.  Also, I will need six
facilitators to lead small group discussions.
 
Please participate in this important conversation at next year's CCCC.
Queries are welcome.
 
Thank you.
 
Eileen E. Schell
Assistant Professor of Writing and English
Writing Program
Syracuse University
Syracuse, NY 13244
(315)443-1047
eeschell@mailbox.syr.edu
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This may sound strange...but I have a not received any messages from this
listserv in one month. Could I have some kind of status report - have I been
deleted from the listserv?  Thanks.
 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
                  Michele Eodice                Hope is a very unruly
                Assistant Director              emotion.
          Educational Opportunity Program
              Buffalo State College
            <eodice@buffalostate.edu>             - Gloria Steinem
*******************************************************************************
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Michele,
WPA-L is alive and well.  If you send listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu the
command
query WPA-L
you'll get back a message that will show you your subscription options, or
tell you you're not subscribed.  If you're not subscribed, you need to
resubscribe (send the command subscribe WPA-L FirstName LastName); if your
subscription has been set to nomail, send the command set WPA-L mail (or
set WPA-L digest).
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
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         Please feel free to repost, print, or distribute
 
                        MONTGOMERY COLLEGE
 
                        INSTRUCTIONAL DEAN
 
              HUMANITIES, SOCIAL SCIENCE, AND EDUCATION
 
        Montgomery College, committed to academic excellence and student
success, is seeking applications and nominations for the position of
instructional Dean for Humanities, Social Science, and Education at the
Germantown, Maryland Campus of the college.  The instructional Dean
reports to the campus Provost and provides leadership in curriculum
development and administration of instructional programs. Deans are the
focal point of leadership for instructional programs.
        Located in Montgomery County, one of the nation's most affluent
counties, Montgomery College is Maryland's oldest and largest community
college.  The college is located outside Washington DC and is the most
populous and racially diverse county in the state of Maryland.  The
Germantown Campus is the newest of the college's three campuses and is a
focal point of the county's fastest growing community, which has a
concentration of high-technology businesses.  The student body of
approximately 3600 students reflects an average age of 31 years.  Asian,
Black, and Hispanic students account for 27% of the population, 60 % of
all students are women, and over two-thirds attend classes on a part-time
basis.
        Academic disciplines supervised by the Dean include: Art &
Computer Graphics, Corporate Communications, Speech, Technical Writing,
Economics, English, Health & Physical Education, Anthropology, Foreign
Language, History, Political Science, Sociology, Philosophy, Education,
Psychology, Music, Reading, and The American English Language Program
(ESL).
 
QUALIFICATIONS: A doctorate in one of the disciplines supervised or in
higher education administration is preferred.  A masters' degree or
equivalent in one of the disciplines supervised is required. Progressively
responsible managerial experience is required;  community college
experience is desirable.  The following qualifications are desired, and
the candidates should be able to demonstrate experience or abilities in
these areas:
 
  o Communicating in writing and orally; exhibiting good interpersonal
    skills.
 
  o Providing leadership and direction in the areas of planning,
    budget development, personnel evaluation, and conflict resolution.
 
  o Providing leadership and direction in curriculum development,
    program review, academic planning, and for developmental education
    related to disciplines supervised.
 
  o Teaching and supervision of faculty in the humanities and social
    sciences disciplines.
 
  o Fostering and advancing the appropriate use of technology in
    classroom and laboratory instruction.
 
  o Developing and promoting opportunities for faculty professional
    growth and staff development.
 
  o Working with a culturally diverse community and student body
 
  o Working collaboratively with other administrators, faculty,
    and staff to advance the goals of the academic program
 
  o Participating in community, business/industry, and K-12 outreach
    activities.
 
The current salary range $US59,000 to $US92,277 per year, with a starting
salary starting within the first half of the range.  Excellent fringe
benefits.  The position is available August, 1977.  Review of applications
will begin May 9, 1997.  For an application and vacancy announcement
(#1062) call (301) 279-5374 or write to the address below:
 
                        Montgomery College
                        Office of Human Resources
                        900 Hungerford Drive, Suite 130
                        Rockville, Md  20850
 
            Montgomery College is an EO/AA/Title IX Employer
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I think we should remember that we can only go so far with rational problem
solving solutions to writer's block.  There may be deep seated emotional
reasons beyond our reach.  I remember having one brilliant physics student
in a writing center who couldn't write anything--I tried all these ideas,
including dictation.  He never did write a word.  I found out eventually
that his father had beaten him whenever he made a mistake in his writing as
a child.   Of course you have to try. . . because you can't know what is
the reason or why one or another strategy might work.  But it may not be a
matter for the student of will power or resolve or just trying these
strategies.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Louise's post reminds me of an eighth grade writer I did a case study on in
1973.  She couldn't write in class, and I had to let her do everything at
home.  In the case study sessions, she lay on the floor to write.  She'd
ben rapped over the knuckles repeatedly in third grade for poor
handwriting, and long before the end of that year was not able to finish
even a single word at her desk.  Then there were students who could not
write about certain topics, especially personal experience--one who'd
lost her entire memory in a bicycle accident at age thirteen, another
who'd been in the wars in Salvador and adopted here at age 7, another
4.0 student who could not write even a sentence on a particular exam
because she didn't think she could do it perfectly--rare cases,
but they're there, and I suspect there are many with less severe degrees
psychological causes for writing apprehension.  All these were very smart
students.  Cases like these make one wonder what other students may be
dealing with, and what they could do if there were less fear. . . .
 
I don't have any answers, except to be awake to the possibiity that what
seems surmountable to most may not be to some--at least not within a
semester or with *our* help.  Thanks Louise for reminding us of our
professional, and human, limitations.
 
Rosemary Winslow
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Keith,
 
I think you have some good questions about our classes and the
possibility of a more holistic course, peryhaps parallel to comp, to give
students a wider look at language.
 
The whole language controversy is very interesting here in Tucson, partly
because Ken and Yetta (two wonderful teachers) are here.
 
A recent news documentary noted that some of our local schools are using
it, and some not, but the best results came from the one or two schools
that use a combined whole language/phonetic/read to write (and v.v.)
approach.  There's a paper that needs to be written about those results,
but I don't know if anyone's doing one yet.  I could ask Ken and Yetta.
 
As with Mario Pei's thoughts on the origin of languages, I don't think a
one-track way is any kind of answer.  If there were five possible origins
of language, then there ought to be five ways of teaching language.
 
Say, has anyone read the book _The Language Instinct_?
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Why is it that external reviewers have the insight, but that insight
never gets to the public, where it could generate some support for comp
and for professionalization?
 
Us.  We don't talk or write to the public.  ????
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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I once heard a
professional in our field say that we "couldn't save a
student if we worked hard for a year, and couldn't destroy one either,"
but I DISAGREE.  Too often, we are the only teachers who know a student
well enough to give a shit (pardon the expletive, but it makes me mad),
and therefore, we are the only ones who CAN make a difference.  I have
personally witnessed the destruction of several students, each of which
was accomplished with one sarcastic and nasty remark from the professor
or another student.  Some got over it.  Some took a long time.  Some
didn't.  And some went on to teach students in the same nasty way.
 
I want to be a comp professor because then I can at least say my students
won't face that kind of destructive labeling in the courses I teach.
(Can't save the world, but one student at a time.)
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Yes, I'm quite aware that my student has psychological and emotional
problems that have contributed to her writer's block; that's why I
sent her to both the counsellor and chaplain.  I gather those visits
have helped in other ways, but her perception of herself as no-good,
no matter what I tell her, prevents her from completing & submitting
work.  She does complete exercises in her Latin & language courses.
As a last resort, I have advised her to stay away from courses which
require essays and papers.  What is really so troubling is that she
is a superior writer.  On exams, she writes with great subtlety and
grace.  Am now thinking of getting her to switch to our neighbouring
francophone university where she could make a fresh start, with a
better self-knowledge.
 
Am so relieved that I could finally share these problems with
someone.  Thank you for your responses.  Mieke
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> Say, has anyone read the book _The Language Instinct_?
 
Of course.  Steve Pinker is a fellow McGill graduate & Montrealer (&
cute to boot).  Sorry, it's a Sunday afternoon in April and the
crocuses are pushing up through the snow.
 
Mieke
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I suppose I am being a bit weird to suggest that some learning that takes
place in college is other than just data accumulation.  Like converting
data to information and information to knowledge.  Like learning things
from others and learning ways of thinking and being exposed to ideas one
might not otherwise get.
 
Or is college really just like my dad thought of it - a way to get a ticket
to a better job.  A trade school.
 
I guess my liberal arts background and bias is showing.  For me the
question for advanced placement was so that I could get to the more cool
stuff quicker.  I never ran out of courses that I wanted to take at
college.
 
So I suppose the only argument for giving credit is one based on pure
economics - if you get credit, you can get out cheaper and quicker.  This
is meaningful to many - debt burdens can be reduced.  Or maybe course loads
can be reduced so students can work more easily while in school and still
learn and keep up.
 
Is college a game and rite of passage, not a meaningful place to learn
anything?  We see students who view it that way - and who view law school
that way - and I'm told there are even med students who view med school
that way - and that is a scary proposition.
 
So - how about college credit for "college" courses taken in HS?  Why not?
They use the same book, give the same tests, cover the same material.  And
less social disruption for kids.  Why make them take calc at the community
college when the advanced HS courses do exactly the same thing?  And it is
a lot cheaper out of pocket for the parents and student.
 
But how about credit for less empirical subjects:  a HS course in Greek
drama?  Art history?  American history?  Where is the justification for not
granting credit here while there is for math and hard sciences?
Testability?  Precision of the subject matter?
 
And so with all these tugs and shove colleges muddle around with various,
inconsistent, ad hoc, unprincipled polices.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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> > Say, has anyone read the book _The Language Instinct_?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Sun, 6 Apr 1997, Mieke Koppen Tucker wrote:
>
> Of course.  Steve Pinker is a fellow McGill graduate & Montrealer (&
> cute to boot).  Sorry, it's a Sunday afternoon in April and the
> crocuses are pushing up through the snow.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Mieke,
        I'll trade our cherry blossoms for your crocuses.  If you've got a
tree-pollen allergy, thousands of cherry trees bursting into blossom at
once can drive you to distraction.  I'd rather have the snow.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Our school has what I think is a rather tidy approach to exemption and
credit. Students who take our developmental course get elective credit for
it - not writing sequence or major credit, just elective credit.  As far as
I can tell, anybody who wants to take the course as an elective is free to
do so; it's just that some people have to take it before they enter the
regular sequence (and, of course, they are the only ones who choose the
"elective").  That is, students who find developmental credit "unfair"
unless they can get it too are free to take the class if they wish.
Meanwhile, those who are eligible for honors comp may elect to take the
regular two-course sequence anyway, or they may select the honors course -
something of a "writing in a discipline" course in our own discipline,
English.  Once they pass this honors course they also get ungraded credit
for the "skipped" first semester course.  AP or CLEP credit gets this same
ungraded credit if students take the "regular" second-semester course; if
students take the "honors" course instead, their AP or CLEP credit is
largely irrelevant since they get the same kind of credit just for taking
the course.  Meanwhile, the only way past taking a final composition course
here is to bring in genuine transfer credit for a completed composition
sequence with end goals equivalent to ours.
 
In Missouri, none of this matters a great deal, since by far the easiest way
to get advanced credit comes from "dual enrollment" courses in the high
schools (which over 1/3 of our entering students have taken).  Fortunately,
the nearest school to us that does enable dual credit courses does a very
responsible job; but over-all, I have much more confidence in giving credit
for the AP test than I do in most credit from "dual enrollment" classes.
 
Under the auspices of a "competency-based" initiative, we are planning to
offer a one-semester course in which any student who wishes to try it can
first earn ungraded first-semester credit and then go on to try for a grade
(or an incomplete) in the second-semester course.  If that is workable,
we'll do the same for the developmental plus the regular first-semester
courses.  Our dream or scheme for now is to make the writing program
entirely modular, with students advised in choosing the areas they want to
develop and then finishing the sequence when they have a) competency in all
modules, and b) the grade they are willing to accept for the sequence as a
whole.   Our position now is that work in one of our classes is by far the
most reliable assessment method, and that as a result the challenge test
route we have so far evaded would be obsolete in a competency-based
sequence.  Meanwhile, we have been working cautiously toward portfolio
placement in the "honors" class (cautiously because "portfolio" became a
dirty word here during an earlier pilot). This plan would make the portfolio
something of a "challenge" portfolio - backed up by the reality that the
course into which students are challenging is rather more rigorous than the
alternative, two-semester route.
 
There is some fear that "competency-based" classes will shrink our
composition enrollment.  The administration makes no bones about believing
that such classes will do this.  Since all of our classes are taught by
full-time professionals, such a result would end up cutting good people from
good jobs. I'm betting the reverse: that once we take a stand on actual
competence and offer students the choice of an exiting grade, as many
students will take more time as will take less.  Well, at least I'm betting
that it's a good enough risk compared to the other alternative risks
floating around right now.  And, it gives us an argument against enabling
dual enrollment ourselves: Why promote granting credit that students can get
just as easily here, especially when we cannot control whether that outside
credit is actually based on competence?
 
That this forces us into defining assessable standards that are not
reductive or superficial should be a good problem, right?
 
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
 
"I think animal testing is a terrible idea.  They get all nervous and write
down the wrong answers."
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> On Sun, 6 Apr 1997, keith rhodes wrote:
>
> There is some fear that "competency-based" classes will shrink our
> composition enrollment.  The administration makes no bones about
> believing that such classes will do this.  Since all of our classes are
> taught by full-time professionals, such a result would end up cutting
> good people from good jobs.
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Keith,
      I'm not sure I follow your administration's logic.  On what do they
base this conclusion?
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Jane is right.  The vast majority of comp teachers at the U of M will
remain Lecturers, adjuncts, and graduate student instructors.
 
 
 
 
>I'm assuming that housing the ECB in the English Department won't change the
>tenure-track vs. three-year instructor issue at all.  The English Department
>will now have the responsibility for hiring those instructors, but I bet my
>pension that they won't be gaining more tenure-track positions as a result of
>this move.
>
>Jane
 
***************************************************************************
Wayne Butler, Ph.D.                       Office Phone:  (313) 764-9961
Director(Acting)                          E-Mail:  wbutler@umich.edu
The English Composition Board             URL:  http://www.umich.edu/~wbutler
The University of Michigan
1111 Angell Hall
Ann Arbor, MI 48109
***************************************************************************
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Eileen,
I'd be interested in taking part in your workshop on unionization, if you'd
be interested in me.  Credentials: I'll be presenting a paper on "The WPA
in a Union Culture" at this summer's WPA conference; we're an AAUP
collective bargaining campus and I serve on a number of union committees,
including our Academic Freedom Panel.  I'd be interested in either being a
discussion facilitator OR giving a 10-minute presentation that maybe would
fall under "Why Unions?"--a version of my WPA talk, maybe, that would talk
about the advantages that can accrue to a WPA when the faculty is unionized
(though of course there's another side to this).
 
One possible drawback:  I'm also on another workshop proposal, and if that
one gets accepted I need to go with it (it's based on a forum on outcomes
we did at CCCC this year).
 
What do you think?
 
Rita Malenczyk (malenczykr@ecsuc.ctstateu.edu)
>PLEASE POST:
>
>CALL FOR WORKSHOP PRESENTERS FOR THE 1998 CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION
>AND COMMUNICATION:
>
>I am organizing an all-day Wednesday workshop on Academic Unionization  for
>the  1998 Conference on College Composition and Communication in Chicago,
>Illinois on April 1--4.  The title of the workshop is Academic Unionization
>and Organizing Strategies :  Improving Working Conditions Through
>Considered Action"
>
> I am seeking presenters who would be willing to  give 10 minute
>presentations on the following topics.
>
>a.  Why unions?  How can unions help us address the overwhelming number of
>part-time and non-tenure line faculty, the erosion of tenure, and the
>exploitation of graduate students?
>b.  Union organizing--how to start a union/collective bargaining unit for
>adjuncts, graduate students, or full-time faculty.
>c.  Maintaining an active union voice on campus and improving working
>conditions through union activity.
>d.  Problems with unionization
>e.  Other means of organizing/improving working conditions:  community
>action, networking,  and professional  organizations.
>
>I urge all interested parties (graduate students, tenure-line faculty,
>part-time and non-tenure line faculty ) to submit a PRESENTATION TITLE AND
>A 25-50 WORD ABSTRACT  PLUS YOUR NAME, HOME ADDRESS, INSTITUTIONAL ADDRESS,
>E-MAIL ADDRESS, AND PHONE NUMBER(s) TO Eileen E. Schell,
>eeschell@mailbox.syr.edu  by  APRIL 17, 1997.  Also, I will need six
>facilitators to lead small group discussions.
>
>Please participate in this important conversation at next year's CCCC.
>Queries are welcome.
>
>Thank you.
>
>Eileen E. Schell
>Assistant Professor of Writing and English
>Writing Program
>Syracuse University
>Syracuse, NY 13244
>(315)443-1047
>eeschell@mailbox.syr.edu
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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William brings up an interesting question.  As you might have noticed, I've
never named the external reviewers out of some sense that these reviews are
somehow confidential.  To tell you the truth, I don't even know what the
"rules" are about this, I've just tried to err on the side of
confidentiality.  I know many of you out there have done external reviews
of writing programs because of your WPA positions.  What does WPA
understand as the rules or at least protocol for the confidentiality of
these reviews?
 
Wayne
 
 
 
>Why is it that external reviewers have the insight, but that insight
>never gets to the public, where it could generate some support for comp
>and for professionalization?
>
>Us.  We don't talk or write to the public.  ????
>
>William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
***************************************************************************
Wayne Butler, Ph.D.                       Office Phone:  (313) 764-9961
Director(Acting)                          E-Mail:  wbutler@umich.edu
The English Composition Board             URL:  http://www.umich.edu/~wbutler
The University of Michigan
1111 Angell Hall
Ann Arbor, MI 48109
***************************************************************************
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Apologies for posting to the list a message that was intended for Eileen
Schell only.
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Subject:      Re: 1998 CCCC Workshop on Academic Unionization:  PLEASE POST!
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Replies to Eileen Schell about the unionization workshop should be sent to her
directly, since I don't think she's in this list. I forwarded the announcement
to the list. Her accress is EESCHELL@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU. I you are on the list,
Eileen, I apologize. thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Organization: Governors State University
Subject:      Motivation and freshman writing
 
4-7-97
 
You may want to look at James Williams and Scott Alden, "Motivation
in the Composition Class," Research in the Teaching of English
17 (1983): 101-112.
 
Best wishes,
J. Williams
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Chet Pryor wrote:
 
> On Sun, 6 Apr 1997, keith rhodes wrote:
>
> There is some fear that "competency-based" classes will shrink our
> composition enrollment.  The administration makes no bones about
> believing that such classes will do this.  Since all of our classes are
> taught by full-time professionals, such a result would end up cutting
> good people from good jobs.
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Keith,
      I'm not sure I follow your administration's logic.  On what do they
base this conclusion?
 
-------------------------------end quote---------------------------------
They're major TQM fans, and have hit on the idea that we should "reduce
cycle time" - shorten the time students spend in school.  They see modular,
competency-based, technology-intensive classes as having this effect.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
>
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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As aMontana boy, I really appreciate crocuses.  And humor.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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> > > First Keith Rhodes wrote:
> > >
> > > ...there is some fear that "competency-based" classes will shrink
> > > our composition enrollment.  The administration makes no bones about
> > > believing that such classes will do this.  Since all of our classes
> > > are taught by full-time professionals, such a result would end up
> > > cutting good people from good jobs....
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Then Chet Pryor reiterated:
> >
> > Keith, I'm not sure I follow your administration's logic.  On what do
> > they base this conclusion?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> To which Keith answered:
>
> They're major TQM fans, and have hit on the idea that we should "reduce
> cycle time" - shorten the time students spend in school.  They see
> modular, competency-based, technology-intensive classes as having this
> effect.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Keith,
      I'm sure there's much research to back up their presumption;
nevertheless, these sound like 'Dilbert' principles to me--that less is
really more and faster is really better.  BTW, we've increased _student
retention_ by increasing our developmental and ESL courses to 5 contact
hours (five credits).  The principle is similar to Greg Glau's 'stretch'
program at ASU which helps build student confidence and which he has well
documented.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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>4-7-97
>
>You may want to look at James Williams and Scott Alden, "Motivation
>in the Composition Class," Research in the Teaching of English
>17 (1983): 101-112.
>
>Best wishes,
>J. Williams
 
I've been set to "nomail" for two weeks, so I missed the post to which this
was a response.  If someone is looking for references on student
motivation, I have been researching this issue for awhile now.  I'd be glad
to supply references, on or off list.
 
 
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
Tel. (509)335-2581
Fax  (509)335-2582
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Subject:      **C-FEST Meeting Notice**
X-To:         C-FEST list <C-FEST@listserv.uta.edu>,
              Rhumar <rhumar@utdallas.edu>,
              Webrights-L <webrights-L@list.pitt.edu>,
              NTWCA <NTWCA@utdallas.edu>, ACW <acw-l@ttac6s.ttu.edu>,
              MBU-L <MBU-L@ttacs6.ttu.edu>, WCenter <WCenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Rhetnet <RHETNET-L@lists.missouri.edu>,
              Gorgias <GORGIAS@listserv.uta.edu>, GHSO <GHSO@listserv.uta.edu>,
              Community-D <Community-D@gmu.edu>,
              TICTOC <TICTOC@LISTSERV.UIC.EDU>,
              WWW-Writing <www-writing@listproc.bgsu.edu>
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THE NEW SERIES CONTINUES THURSDAY 4/10 ... PLEASE JOIN US!
 
************************************************************************
                                INVITATION
                        1997 C-FEST MEETING SERIES
                               at LINGUA MOO
                                   ***
                  "Delivering Ourselves to/in the Academy"
 
 >>Be part of a C-FEST Event and share in the drafting of our Statement<<
 
                    In the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO
                  [telnet to: lingua.utdallas.edu 8888]
                                   or
                    [WWW: http://lingua.utdallas.edu]
*************************************************************************
 
*** Log Available ***
"Asking the Big Questions"
Wednesday, April 2nd, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
Hosted by Mick Doherty, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
 
*** THIS WEEK'S MEETING! ***
"Models of Evaluative Tools and Technology"
Thursday, April 10th, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
Hosted by Dr. Dene Grigar, Texas Woman's University
 
Future Meetings:
Tuesday, April 15th, 8pm CST (9pm EST)
Thursday, April 24th, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
Monday, May 5th, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
Summer meeting dates TBA
 
******************************
 
C-FEST was organized last year prior to the 1996 CCCC in Milwaukee to
discuss issues related to conference presentation formats, rhetorical
delivery, and how technology is changing the way our conferences are
organized, and delivered (among other key topics).
 
Mick Doherty has proposed some post-CCCC C-FEST meetings on the
topic of developing position statements regarding tenure and promotion
and professional recognition for those of us who work with technology.
We are hyper-aware of the various efforts going on now in this area,
namely, the NCTE and MLA efforts, and Eric Crump's website on
"Professional Recognition," among others.
 
***Sites to Visit***
 
Eric Crump's Professional Recognition Site
http://www.missouri.edu/~sevenc/recognition.html
 
The Kairos 2.1 Coverweb on Tenure, Promotion & Technology
http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/2.1/coverweb/bridge.html
 
Pre/Text: Electra(Lite) 1.1A --  Critical Polylogue on E-Publishing
http://www.utdallas.edu/pretext/PT1.1A/PT1.1A.html
 
ITC/7C Guidelines for Recognition
http://kairos.daedalus.com/promo/promo.html
 
MLA Guidelines
http://jefferson.village.virginia.edu/mla.guidelines.html
 
Shooting Hoops: a draft essay addressing T/P and Technology
http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/hoops/lefevre-answer.html
 
******************************
 
What Mick proposes is a coordinated effort in which our communities
participate in the drafting of some statements for adoption (and support)
by the ACW by early Fall. There will be ongoing discussions at the C-FEST
MOO meetings, Eric's hypernews forum, and list discussions on ACW, C-FEST,
and Rhetnet (among others).
 
This week's meeting will begin with examination and exposition of
a particular department's new statement on tenure, promotion and
recognition (details will be posted in the next day or two) and the
place technology plays in the crafting, writing, and reading of
such a document.  If your department or organization has such a
document upweb, please contact Mick <mick@rpi.edu> and Dene
<dene@cyberhighway.net> with the details and we will link to
that document as well.
 
Also ...
We need volunteer facilitators for each meeting (preferably 2). It's
not a hard job :)  Just show up and help guests new to MOO, help
to keep the discussion flowing, and keep track of key ideas and post
them on the C-FEST Ideas Board.  These meetings will also involve
collaboration on the position statements, so the transcripts and
Ideas Board will need to reflect as much as possible as we craft
the statements. To volunteer as a facilitator, please email Cynthia
Haynes at cynthiah@utdallas.edu.
 
***************************
 
Our meetings are informal and productive. In the C-FEST Forum at Lingua
MOO participants may post ideas and suggestions to the C-FEST ideas
board and obtain instructions for subscribing to the C-FEST email
discussion list. We invite everyone to join in these discussions this
spring and summer. As always, our meetings are recorded and the
transcripts made available on the Lingua MOO Archive and Resource page,
or by email (see instructions in the C-FEST Forum at Lingua).
 
If you need help telnetting to Lingua or help with MOO basic commands,
you can go to our website and view the Lingua MOO Beginner's Guide to
MOOing: URL address: http://lingua.utdallas.edu
 
or, email Cynthia Haynes at cynthiah@utdallas.edu or Jan Rune Holmevik at
jan.holmevik@hedb.uib.no
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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I'm sorry to be a bit slow in responding to the discussion of
"Supplemental Instruction."  Someone cited Kansas as its
source.  We have used writing fellows in our WAC program
that sound similar to what has been described, but we got the
idea from the writing fellows at Brown.  I just want to give credit
where it is due.
 
Amy Devitt
Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
University of Kansas
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Temple has used WPA external reviewers, who have written public written
reports available for use by all. And we've used their names (Betty
Bamberg and Jim Slevin) their names every chance we've gotten. Certainly,
every administrator and relevant committee at Temple has seen their
report (which in turn made brilliant use of quotes from our internal
self-study). An article accceptted by CCCC's for next fall will
explicitly acknowledge their work. I say--tell all. That's what these
reviews are for!!
 
On Mon, 7 Apr 1997, Wayne Butler wrote:
 
> William brings up an interesting question.  As you might have noticed, I've
> never named the external reviewers out of some sense that these reviews are
> somehow confidential.  To tell you the truth, I don't even know what the
> "rules" are about this, I've just tried to err on the side of
> confidentiality.  I know many of you out there have done external reviews
> of writing programs because of your WPA positions.  What does WPA
> understand as the rules or at least protocol for the confidentiality of
> these reviews?
>
> Wayne
>
>
>
> >Why is it that external reviewers have the insight, but that insight
> >never gets to the public, where it could generate some support for comp
> >and for professionalization?
> >
> >Us.  We don't talk or write to the public.  ????
> >
> >William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
> ***************************************************************************
> Wayne Butler, Ph.D.                       Office Phone:  (313) 764-9961
> Director(Acting)                          E-Mail:  wbutler@umich.edu
> The English Composition Board             URL:  http://www.umich.edu/~wbutler
> The University of Michigan
> 1111 Angell Hall
> Ann Arbor, MI 48109
> ***************************************************************************
>
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Francis's post is a wonderful reminder that we need to publicize our WPA
consultant-evaluator's program.  Ben, are you out there?  If not, Ed, why
don't you say a word or two?
 
Regards--
DH, a Proud Member of the WPA Consultant-Evaluator Team
 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
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I think it is usually administrators who make the decision about whether
and in what way these reviews are released.  (I don't think the names of
the reviewers are usually confidential).  I've done one (on a team) where I
heard later no one on the campus ever saw the review, since it is turned in
to the dean or provost who commissioned it (i.e., pays for it) and that
person can bury it.  I also know of some instances where (appropriately or
inappropriately) the review can contain confidential information (about
people usually) which shouldn't be widely released.  Sometimes the
reviewer(s) can be asked to speak to some highly conflicted situation and
must, to be candid, say things that reflect on individuals.  I think that
faculty committees might make an effort ahead of time, in working with
administrators, to solicit a review that can be made public and is written
with that in mind.
 
Louise
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On external reviews:  the more public and open, the better.
 
The official external reviewers commissioned by the Office of the Vice Provost
last year to review our writing programs were David Jolliffe and David Schwalm,
who both wrote excellent reports.  (My own information shows that the interim
dean who suddenly and without cause removed me from the directorship was not
aware these reports existed.)  I assume these reports are public and available
to anyone who wants to see them.
 
If all institutions worked in a spirit of openness, wide and inclusive
consultation, and respect for the disciplinary knowledge of those most affected
by particular proposals, many rash and harmful decisions could be avoided.
 
 
 
 
NOTE NEW EMAIL ADDRESS AS OF 2/17/97:  anson@maroon.tc.umn.edu
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Maybe it's just ego-driven pride of authorship, but when I go to the trouble
of writing a program evaluation I would like to have it read as widely as
possible, and I certainly don't mind having my name attached to it (unless
it's really a dumb report of which I ought to be ashamed). Generally speaking,
I never assume that anything I put in writing is confidential, even if it is
supposed to be, and that includes anything I write as an outside evaluator for
tenure and promotion. (I send copies to the person being evaluated). I had a
tough time early in my career as a result of a damaging confidential
evaluation, and I thus have an acquired hostility toward confidential stuff. I
have also been around universities long enough to know that nothing is really
confidential anyway. The assumption that nothing is confidential poses a
rhetorical challenge if you also want to be truthful in your evaluation. But
it's not that big a deal. You have to learn to be critical without being
cruel, and we need to learn how to do that anyway.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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> On external reviews:  the more public and open, the better.
 
I agree.  We underwent a much awaited external review which ended up
buried.  When I met with the Senate Planning Committee (which was
supposed to have received the recommendations), they knew nothing of
it, even though all departments and programmes are going through
external reviews.  The SPC was looking at restructuring programmes to
save $$$ and I had to remind them to examine the external review,
which to their credit they did and then they made recommendations in
keeping with the review.
 
Unfortunately, a key player in our writing programmes refused to
accept the recommendations and we are back to ground zero; in fact,
we are worse off, below zero (like the weather here) because of budget
cuts.  The whole exercise in the end was one of futility.  It allows
the university to show that yes that all programmes are undergoing
external reviews, but the reviews are cheerfully ignored if they do
not suit some of the powers that be.  In the meantime, hopes were
raised and tensions exacerbated when things perhaps would have been
better off left alone.
 
Cynically yours, Mieke
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To Susan McLeod:
I am looking for references about student motivation in the freshman
writing class for an MA student who wants to read in this area. We are
aware of your new book and the chapter in it; the book looks wonderful.
Any assistance you could provide would be most appreciated.
Thanks,
Karen Uehling
renuehli@idbsu.idbsu.edu     (Yes, you have to type "idbsu" twice.)
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4-8-97
 
        Regarding external reviewers' reports, insofar as the WPA
Consultant-Evaluator Service is concerned the reports are the property of
the client institution, in particular the individual at the institution who
contracts with our service for the review.  We consultant-evaluators
maintain confidentiality of the information, but the contracting
institutional agent has the prerogative to disseminate it however he or she
chooses.
        Information on our service is printed below.
 
Ben McClelland
Director,
WPA Consultant-Evaluator Service
 
The Council of Writing Program Administrators
 
The Consultant-Evaluator Service
        The WPA consultant-evaluator service assists colleges and
universities  in developing and assessing their writing programs.  For over
a decade WPA has provided a consultant-evaluator service to client
institutions who request outside expertise in writing program development
and/or assessment.
        The service can cover any range of issues involving writing program
administration.  It may include, for example, setting goals for the
development of a program, establishing performance expectations for an
administrator, and assessing a comprehensive program.  Typically, the
service is arranged through the director and carried out by a mixed-gender
team of two trained consultant-evaluators.  Using WPA's guidelines, the
client institution prepares a self-study for the consultant-evaluator team
and arranges and hosts the campus visit.  Within three weeks following the
visit, the team sends a detailed report to the client institution.  Normal
planning time for the service ranges from four months to a year.
 
Purpose of the Service
        Usually, a college or university has a specific purpose for wanting
the WPA consultant-evaluator service.  It may be part of a long-range
program-development plan, an internal program review, or an accreditation
review.  The service director and the consultants are accustomed to
adapting features of the service to accommodate the institution's purpose.
In initial discussions with the director, the campus contact person can
establish the context and parameters of the service.
 
The Consultant-Evaluators
        WPA has several consultant-evaluators who are appropriately suited
for the diverse needs of colleges and universities by virtue of their work
experience and training.   WPA's consultant-evaluators are leaders in the
field of composition who come from universities, four-year colleges, and
community colleges.  All are experienced writing program administrators
with a national perspective on the discipline.  As evaluators, their
primary goals is to determine a program's unique strengths and weaknesses.
They recognize that every program must retain its individual character,
serve a particular community, and solve special problems.
 
 
The Process of a WPA Consultant-Evaluator Visit
        Operating on a method similar to regional accreditation agencies,
WPA evaluations have several stages.  WPA requests a written program
self-study, sends a team of two trained consultant-evaluators to campus for
interviews and on-site evaluation, and then compiles a report that includes
recommendations and responses to specific issues.  A six-month follow-up
report from the campus completes the process.
        WPA requests that the self-study be forwarded to the consultants at
least two weeks prior to the campus visit.  WPA has prepared guidelines for
preparing such a self-study.  Individuals may request a copy of the
guidelines from the director or use the information published in the
Fall-Winter, 1993 Issue of WPA (17).
 
 
Scheduling Consultant-Evaluator Visits
        Conferring with the director, client institutions select
appropriate consultant-evaluators for their purposes.  The campus contact
person usually schedules the consultant-evaluator visit dates directly with
the consultants.  Alternately, the schedule may be arranged through the
director.
 
 
Fees
        Fees are agreed upon by the institution and the
consultant-evaluators.  The suggested fee for a typical (two-day, team)
consultant-evaluator service is $1500 per consultant.  In addition, the
client institution provides travel, accommodations, and meals for the team.
Thus, an estimate of the total cost of such a service is $5000.
 
Further Information
        Please contact the consultant-evaluator service for further
information:
Ben W. McClelland, English Department, University of Mississippi,
University, MS  38677.  Telephone: (601) 232-5500; FAX (601) 232-5493;
E-mail wgbwm@olemiss.edu.
 
 
Ben W. McClelland, Professor and Schillig Chair
English Department and Writing Program
University of Mississippi
University, MS  38677
(601) 232-5500
FAX (601) 232-5493
e-mail wgbwm@olemiss.edu
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This sounds like the usual with TQM.  Andit reminds me that we are
supposed tohave "A government of laws and not of 'men'" which is B.S
because not only are laws enacted and implemented by "men" (I usually
prefer those written by women), but they are enforced and adjudcated by
"men."
 
TQM. like many other management theories (myths), will work, but only if
those who implement it are COMPLETELY committed to all of its goals--the
major one of which is to listen to all involved so the goal (in our case
education) can really be reached.
 
With the explosion of knowledge in the past 30-50 years, it's hard to
deny the need for specialization to limit what one must learn, but the
job market demands adaptability since today folks change careers about
seven times in their working life. (Used to be two to three.)
 
I see the demise of the four-year degree as well.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Chris is right, but there's a catch--people have to ask for such
reviews.  I think WPA should go public with everything from the start.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Tue, 8 Apr 1997, Chris M. Anson wrote:
 
> On external reviews:  the more public and open, the better.
>
> The official external reviewers commissioned by the Office of the Vice Provost
> last year to review our writing programs were David Jolliffe and David Schwalm,
> who both wrote excellent reports.  (My own information shows that the interim
> dean who suddenly and without cause removed me from the directorship was not
> aware these reports existed.)  I assume these reports are public and available
> to anyone who wants to see them.
>
> If all institutions worked in a spirit of openness, wide and inclusive
> consultation, and respect for the disciplinary knowledge of those most affected
> by particular proposals, many rash and harmful decisions could be avoided.
>
>
>
>
> NOTE NEW EMAIL ADDRESS AS OF 2/17/97:  anson@maroon.tc.umn.edu
>
> Chris M. Anson
> Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
> 306 Lind Hall
> 207 Church St. S.E.
> Minneapolis, MN  55455
> (612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
> (612) 626-2294 (fax)
>
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>To Susan McLeod:
>I am looking for references about student motivation in the freshman
>writing class for an MA student who wants to read in this area. We are
>aware of your new book and the chapter in it; the book looks wonderful.
>Any assistance you could provide would be most appreciated.
>Thanks,
>Karen Uehling
>renuehli@idbsu.idbsu.edu     (Yes, you have to type "idbsu" twice.)
 
For my money, the most interesting work being done now on motivation is by
Carol Dweck.  Dweck looks at the relationship between students' theories of
intelligence and their levels of motivation.  If they believe that
intelligence is incremental (that is, it is a repertoire of skills that
increases through effort), they see the effort invested in a school task
like writing as an investment that can increase intelligence.  But if they
view intelligence as a stable, fixed entity, they see effort as a risk, a
sign that they are not smart or they wouldn't have to work so hard.  So the
same writing task can provoke very different reactions in different
students--one will go at it eagerly, seeing it as a challenge, where
another will avoid it or only half-try, finding the challenge a threat,
proof of lack of intelligence.
 
A good place to start, for those interested in Dweck's theories, is her
piece entitled "Motivation" in Alan Lesgold and Robert Glaser's
_Foundations for a Psychology of Education_ (Erlbaum, 1989)
 
 
Susan McLeod
Professor and Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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The issue of the "privacy" of the WPA Consultant/Evaluator report to the
campus came up several times during the six years I directed the program.
It has several other issues buried inside it.  Who "owns" the report?  In
one sense, the report is owned by the administrators who commissioned and
paid for it, usually the provost, the dean, the English chair, the WPA, or
some combination of them.  But that ownership is tentative at best.  For
instance, I can think of a couple of instances of reports that the
"owner" wanted to bury, but that the CEs and the local WPA wanted very
much to publicize.  We found ways to force the provost to distribute the
report to key people on campus.  On the other hand, I asked the Board once
if I (since I had all the files) could use the reports as a source for
some articles on program assessment, and, after careful discussion, The
Board decided that we, and certainly I, did not really have rights to use
those reports that way.
 
Maybe the lawyers on the list can tell us who has what rights to those
reports.  Certainly the CEs, as visitors and writers, must have some
rights.  The campus WPA, as, for instance, Frank Sullivan, also feels
ownership and rights to publicize.  Campus administrators normally seek to
control distribution of documents as one way to maintain power (no, not
you, Dave or you, Susan) and a way to control adverse or distorted
publicity.  Hey, I'm glad all the files went to Ben McClelland after my
term was up; I'm off the hook.  --Ed White
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I found some of the sharpest thinking I've ever encountered when I was one
of a 7-person team (including David Riesman) investigating
competence-based experiments in all disciplines in higher education.
There has been some obsessive stuff with micro-behavioral-objectives, but
that's only a problem corner.  Most of the people we observed all around
the country -- and the programs were productive and interesting.  The
Alverno curriculum was one of them.
 
They are very hard-hitting folks, because they insist on something that
most poeple in higher education have never been forced to do: to figure
out what you are trying to produce.  I found it challenging tomy habitual
non-goal-directed habits of thinking--but very productive--and in the
end, I could not argue against their approach.
 
Our team put out an interesting book, ON COMPETENCE, Gerald Grant and
associates, Jossey-Bass, 1979.  My essay from the book is in my EMBRACING
CONTRARIES;  "Trying to Teach While Thinking about the End."
 
At at time when the premises and practices in higher education are up for
grabs, perhaps this would be a fruitful area to explore.
 
Peter Elbow
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In reference to the recent postings on TQM:
 
        TQM (Total Quality Management) has, like a number of management
fads (e.g. "re-engineering"), become popular at various colleges and
universities.  It seems that institutions of higher education catch on to
these fads about 5-10 years after they become popular in the business
community, and in fact, just as they have begun to wear thin in the
corporate environment.  I assume that corporate execs who populate boards
of trustees make suggestions to high-level administrators and the process
continues from there.
 
        Since the goal of many of these management fads is to make the
profit margin higher and the stock value higher (in an already inflated
market), they have little or no value to non-profit institutions such as
hospitals and colleges.  Supposed savings and efficiencies do not often
occur even in the corporate environment, and customer dissatisfaction
grows as employee morale declines.
 
        A new book by two editors at The Economist gives a fairly
even-handed critique of recent management fads in the corporate setting.
The book is The Witchdoctors, by John Micklethwait and Adrain Wooldridge
(1996).  An earlier piece, "Business Fads: What's in--and out" by John
Byrne, appeared in Business Week (1-20-1986), and it shows that trendy
management has been going on for a while.  The applications to academic
institutions seem to be more recent, but they have not been subjected to
any thorough critique.
 
        I would suspect that a major motivation for high-level
administrators' attraction to these fads is their need to make a
reputation quickly and move on (I'm talking about administrators above the
level of dean, usually). In corporate America, senior executives rarely
stay with a firm for more than 5-6 years, if that.  They must make their
reputations by meeting dramatic, short-term goals (regardless of the
long-term effects).  Administrators who come in for 4-5 years, come in
with an eye already on another, more prestigious position elsewhere, and
they adopt the same short-term approach as corporate execs.  Of course in
publically owned corporations, the stock holders can be satisfied with
quick profits, then pull out their investment and leave the corporation to
sink.  By that time, the chief exec. has a job elsewhere.  Revolving-door
executives are now becoming the norm in academe as well, but there are no
stockholders to profit from the short-term thinking.  In the short and
long term, "stakeholders" lose -- i.e. students and their families,
faculty, and staff -- most of whom have longer term commitments to their
school (even students because they will continue to depend on the
reputation of their school for years after graduation).  Neither in
academe nor in the corporate world are the utterances of managment gurus
often questioned.  According the Mickletwait and Wooldridge, a survey eighty
large corporations which choose to "re-engineer" revealed that, at over
25%, the chief financial officers made the choice merely because "someone
important said we should do it" (30).
 
        Maybe it's time that educators became more vocal in their
critique of fad-based management.
 
 
Vincent Casaregola
Writing Program Director
Department of English
Saint Louis University
casarevg@slu.edu
 
On Tue, 8 Apr 1997, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> This sounds like the usual with TQM.  Andit reminds me that we are
> supposed tohave "A government of laws and not of 'men'" which is B.S
> because not only are laws enacted and implemented by "men" (I usually
> prefer those written by women), but they are enforced and adjudcated by
> "men."
>
> TQM. like many other management theories (myths), will work, but only if
> those who implement it are COMPLETELY committed to all of its goals--the
> major one of which is to listen to all involved so the goal (in our case
> education) can really be reached.
>
> With the explosion of knowledge in the past 30-50 years, it's hard to
> deny the need for specialization to limit what one must learn, but the
> job market demands adaptability since today folks change careers about
> seven times in their working life. (Used to be two to three.)
>
> I see the demise of the four-year degree as well.
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
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William Pedersen wrote:
> > TQM. like many other management theories (myths), will work, but only if
> > those who implement it are COMPLETELY committed to all of its goals--the
> > major one of which is to listen to all involved so the goal (in our case
> > education) can really be reached.
 
 
One reason it seems to me that TQM won't work too well in academic
environments is that for all involved to be *completely committed to all
of its goals,* as William says, the environment itself would have to be
completely restructured away from a hierarchical top-down system.  Since
the TQM person at a college like mine is appointed from the top down, it
seems unlikely that such a restructuring, even if possible, would take
place.
 
A second component that would be required beyond just "listening
to all involved" would be the willingness to accept change and to have
one's own views critiqued, something a top-down institution like a
college doesn't necessarily want:  Administration-- the business of
maintaining the system-- generally (at the top levels) working contrary
to disruption and invention.
 
The possibility for change premised by an idea like TQM is even more
interestingly complicated when the person hired to implement it explains
the concept as "the idea that I pool all your suggestions, decide what to
implement and how, and you do all the work."  This virtually verbatim
statement by our newly appointed TQM person made me yearn, despite the
fact that I prefer clarity, for a skilled rhetorician who could at least
make me feel that putting my ideas into the suggestion box would be a
happy endeavor in increasing my workload to the mutual benefit of all.
 
Lisa
 
----------------------------------------
Lisa M. Toner
Assistant Professor of English
Department of English and Communications
Wheeling Jesuit University
Wheeling, WV  26003
Office: McHugh 233
Phone:  304-243-2319
Fax:    304-243-4441
E-Mail: toner@xavier.wju.edu
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How, when, why, by whom (and the attending ethics) of these reports
becoming public is an issue that has long intrigued me.  As an advocate of
WPA Consultant/Evaluator external reviews since grad school (when I
participated in one at Utah), I've argued for them as a means of leveraging
support for writing programs at all kinds of institutions.  It was from Sue
McLeod, I believe, that I learned, at a CCCC preconvention workshop years
ago, that requesting such a review as one consideration of accepting a new
WPA position might be a good thing.  I did just that on coming to MU, and
our subsequent reviewers' report has been invaluable.  The Dean "owned" it
and asked that his office be the one to release it.  But he did so within
one day of receiving it from Ed White and Lynn Bloom, at which time we were
free to disseminate it as widely as we wished.  We've practically pushed it
into anyone's hands who would take it.  When we subsequently had a similar
review done of our lower-division comp program, all members of the
Department received copies--at which time it was presumably in the public
domain--but it hasn't been circulated much more widely than that.  Like so
much else in academia, it all depends on a complex array of factors.
 
Marty Townsend
 
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
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Our writing program team at Heartland CC is working with an
assessment specialist in exploring how to set up competency-based
assessment in writing across the college.  Our first phase is to come up
with a vocabulary to talk about writing that will work for students,
faculty, and employees.  Some of us have attended the Alverno
Institution Day program and found it very helpful.  HCC has some cross
disciplinary programs in writing, developed through a Communication
Learning Outcome Department.  This department provides a forum to talk
about writing across the college.  I would be happy to hear from others
who trying similar initiatives.  We are in an early stage.  Tom Clemens
<thomasc@hcc.cc.il.us>
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The issue of ownership is fascinating. At Temple, the review was funded
by the Provost Office as part of its overall assessment of core
curriculum implementation. All other areas of the core relied on internal
stuff, usually through focus-group interviews of studednts. We did not,
partly because we had our own agenda (whih was to change a horrible
structure) and mostly becuase the then-dicrector of the core didn't give
a damn about writing.
 
So, before anyone had a chance to assert ownership, we disseminated the
hell out of the report. In addition, we had built into the campus visit,
an end of visit "retreat" where about 50 faculty came together to hear
the preliminary results from our internal review and the external
visitors (Once again B. Bamberg and J. slevin werre just great). This was
very effective as well. So, I encourage everyone to be "proactive" about
dissemination. Assume you can release it until someone says "no." then
criticize the hell out of them for trying to suppress it.
 
On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
 
> How, when, why, by whom (and the attending ethics) of these reports
> becoming public is an issue that has long intrigued me.  As an advocate of
> WPA Consultant/Evaluator external reviews since grad school (when I
> participated in one at Utah), I've argued for them as a means of leveraging
> support for writing programs at all kinds of institutions.  It was from Sue
> McLeod, I believe, that I learned, at a CCCC preconvention workshop years
> ago, that requesting such a review as one consideration of accepting a new
> WPA position might be a good thing.  I did just that on coming to MU, and
> our subsequent reviewers' report has been invaluable.  The Dean "owned" it
> and asked that his office be the one to release it.  But he did so within
> one day of receiving it from Ed White and Lynn Bloom, at which time we were
> free to disseminate it as widely as we wished.  We've practically pushed it
> into anyone's hands who would take it.  When we subsequently had a similar
> review done of our lower-division comp program, all members of the
> Department received copies--at which time it was presumably in the public
> domain--but it hasn't been circulated much more widely than that.  Like so
> much else in academia, it all depends on a complex array of factors.
>
> Marty Townsend
>
>
> Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
> Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
> Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
> 325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
> University of Missouri
> Columbia, MO  65211
>
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At a public university in a state with open records laws, wouldn't the
citizens have a right to view these documents?  Perhaps they documents
are labeled as personnel related. In that case could an individual or
group sue the university for access claiming that outside reviewers
were making personnel decisions?  Where there is secrecy, there is
usually room for litigation.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Peter's comments are very much to the point. I am having some difficulty with
the faculty at ASU East when I argue that our programs have to STATE program
goals and objectives before we can move ahead with 1) student outcomes
assessment and 2) faculty evaluation. There is a widespread sense that we
"know" what our goals and objectives are, but there is an equally widespread
resistence to articulating them. In one set of programs, the request for a
statement of goals and objectives was diverted into a "benchmarking" project
where all of the bench marks--and I mean every single one of them--were inputs
rather than outputs. Part of the problem with curriculum revision in most
English Departments is that the departments can't or won't state what they are
trying to do. Thus curriculum is driven by what people want to teach rather
than by some concept of what an English major ought to be able to do, or be.
Pretty hard to assess student outcomes or competencies under those
circumstances.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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The comments on this thread stun me: are memories that short?  We set up
an "outcomes" sub-group to deal with precisely this issue.  After
substantial debate, that group gave a session at CCCC, will give one at
WPA, and is planning a workshop next year at CCCC to further refine a
document stating what (if anything) we can agree on that students should
be able to do after completing a comp course at a particular level.
David, maybe you need to post yet again how to join the outcomes list.
Everyone who reads submissions to comp journals knows how frustrating it
is to see how little attention is paid by most contributors to the work
others have done.  But here? On this very list within the past six months?
                                                --Ed White
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I happened to be a reader for an essay on the applications of TQM to
comp programs, submitted a couple of years ago to the journal WPA by Chris
Burnham. I have long been suspicious of Q for reasons that have been
mentioned here, and for other reasons as well, and I mentioned those
suspicions in my report to the editor.  Chris dealt with them very well in
the version that was printed (I hope someone can come up with the
citation), though he remained more sympathetic to TQM than most of us are.
But it's a good article and well worth reading, since it goes beyond
surface reactions to ask serious questions.  --Ed White
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I have 2 hours to find out how other programs utilize TAs in teaching
first-year rhetoric/composition. I'm sorry that this is rushed, and I
realize that this has come up before on this list, perhaps even
recently...but you all know how deans love to hit you with these questions
right before they go into budget hearings with provosts who want to start
hiring part-timers instead of supporting TAs. SO...I need to know the
following...and please email me privately to spare the list:
 
1. How many sections of writing do your TAs teach per semester?
 
2. How may undergraduate students per section?
 
3. How many graduate courses are they required to take while also
teaching?
 
4. What stipend do you pay them (per semester or per year or per course?)
 
 
Thank you!
 
Cynthia Haynes
Director of Rhetoric and Writing
UT-Dallas
 
 
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Cynthia:
 
Good luck!  My responses below.
 
On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Cynthia Haynes wrote:
 
> I have 2 hours to find out how other programs utilize TAs in teaching
> first-year rhetoric/composition. I'm sorry that this is rushed, and I
> realize that this has come up before on this list, perhaps even
> recently...but you all know how deans love to hit you with these questions
> right before they go into budget hearings with provosts who want to start
> hiring part-timers instead of supporting TAs. SO...I need to know the
> following...and please email me privately to spare the list:
>
> 1. How many sections of writing do your TAs teach per semester?
15-30
>
> 2. How may undergraduate students per section?
> 22-23
> 3. How many graduate courses are they required to take while also
> teaching?
> At least 6 hours per sem.
> 4. What stipend do you pay them (per semester or per year or per course?)
> $3500 per sem. plus tuition waiver
>
> Thank you!
>
> Cynthia Haynes
> Director of Rhetoric and Writing
> UT-Dallas
>
>
>
> _____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
> _____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
> _____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
> University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
> PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
> Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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Here's what I know.
 
On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Cynthia Haynes wrote:
 
> I have 2 hours to find out how other programs utilize TAs in teaching
> first-year rhetoric/composition. I'm sorry that this is rushed, and I
> realize that this has come up before on this list, perhaps even
> recently...but you all know how deans love to hit you with these questions
> right before they go into budget hearings with provosts who want to start
> hiring part-timers instead of supporting TAs. SO...I need to know the
> following...and please email me privately to spare the list:
>
> 1. How many sections of writing do your TAs teach per semester?
>
WE'RE ON QUARTERS: ONE PER QUARTER, PROBABLY ONE PER SEMESTER.
 
> 2. How may undergraduate students per section?
 
TWENTY FIVE
>
> 3. How many graduate courses are they required to take while also
> teaching?
 
NOT STIPULATED, BUT GENERALLY: TWO.
>
> 4. What stipend do you pay them (per semester or per year or per course?)
 
C. $8500/ YEAR.
>
>
> Thank you!
>
> Cynthia Haynes
> Director of Rhetoric and Writing
> UT-Dallas
>
>
>
> _____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
> _____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
> _____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
> University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
> PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
> Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
>
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>1. How many sections of writing do your TAs teach per semester?
 
Normally two sections.  Sometimes one section plus tutoring.
>
>2. How may undergraduate students per section?
>
About 26.
 
>3. How many graduate courses are they required to take while also
>teaching?
 
Normally three for a nine hour load.
 
>
>4. What stipend do you pay them (per semester or per year or per course?)
>
Masters students get $6300 for nine months.  Doctoral students $7500>
 
>
But for a TA to teach under the SACS rules, he/she must have completed 18
graduate hours in English.  So we use new TA's as tutors in our
Communication Skills Center.
 
10 hours a week of tutoring equals one course.>
>
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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The essay "Closing the Circle: Outcomes Assessment, TQM, and the WPA"
(by Chris Burnham and Cheryl Nims) appeared in the fall/winter 1995
issue of WPA on pages 50-65.
 
On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> I happened to be a reader for an essay on the applications of TQM to
> comp programs, submitted a couple of years ago to the journal WPA by Chris
> Burnham. I have long been suspicious of Q for reasons that have been
> mentioned here, and for other reasons as well, and I mentioned those
> suspicions in my report to the editor.  Chris dealt with them very well in
> the version that was printed (I hope someone can come up with the
> citation), though he remained more sympathetic to TQM than most of us are.
> But it's a good article and well worth reading, since it goes beyond
> surface reactions to ask serious questions.  --Ed White
>
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The article I think Ed White was referring to is by Christopher Burnham
and Cheryl Nims, "Closing the Circle: Outcomes Assessment, TQM and the
WPA," WPA 19. 1-2 (1995): 50-65.
 
--Anne Laskaya
Director of Composition
University of Oregon
 
On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> I happened to be a reader for an essay on the applications of TQM to
> comp programs, submitted a couple of years ago to the journal WPA by Chris
> Burnham. I have long been suspicious of Q for reasons that have been
> mentioned here, and for other reasons as well, and I mentioned those
> suspicions in my report to the editor.  Chris dealt with them very well in
> the version that was printed (I hope someone can come up with the
> citation), though he remained more sympathetic to TQM than most of us are.
> But it's a good article and well worth reading, since it goes beyond
> surface reactions to ask serious questions.  --Ed White
>
 
Anne Laskaya
Dept of English
University of Oregon
laskaya@darkwing.uoregon.edu
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Note you can't disseminate a report if it wasn't delivered to you in the
first place.
 
Louise
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At 01:58 PM 4/9/97 -0500, you wrote:
>I have 2 hours to find out how other programs utilize TAs in teaching
>first-year rhetoric/composition. I'm sorry that this is rushed, and I
>realize that this has come up before on this list, perhaps even
>recently...but you all know how deans love to hit you with these questions
>right before they go into budget hearings with provosts who want to start
>hiring part-timers instead of supporting TAs. SO...I need to know the
>following...and please email me privately to spare the list:
 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale
 
>1. How many sections of writing do your TAs teach per semester?
 
        Usually 2 sections, unless they tutor in the Writing Center
or have an Administrative Assistant position; then it's one section
in addition to the other duty.
>
>2. How may undergraduate students per section?
        Writing classes are held to 20 students per section.
>
>3. How many graduate courses are they required to take while also
>teaching?
 
        They take two courses
>
>4. What stipend do you pay them (per semester or per year or per course?)
 
        Master's = app. $850
        PhD      = app. $950
 
Lisa J. McClure
Director, First Year Composition
>
>
>Thank you!
>
>Cynthia Haynes
>Director of Rhetoric and Writing
>UT-Dallas
>
>
>
>_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
>_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
>_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
>University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
>PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
>Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
>
 
***********************************************************************
* "Don't compromise yourself.  You are all you've got."  Janis Joplin *
***********************************************************************
 
Lisa J. McClure
Associate Professor, English
Area Head, Rhetoric & Composition
Director, First-Year Composition
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
phone:   (618)453-6811
fax:     (618)453-3253
e-mail:  LISAM@SIU.EDU
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Thank everyone for such a swift and substantive response! I love this
medium...really, thanks everyone :)
 
Cynthia
 
 
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Thomas,
        Odd you should ask.  There is such an initiative now being
developed under the aegis of both WPA and CCCC.  The initiative began with
discussions on this very list in 1996 which turned into informal chat on
FYC outcomes at the 4Cs convention in Milwaukee that year.  A special
interest group formed as a result which submitted a proposal for a forum
on FYC outcomes at the 1997 4Cs.  Those discussions and findings (which I
can send to you if you're interested) will be refined into a working
document on FYC outcomes to be discussed at the WPA Summer Conference;
We'll submit and polish our findings in a workshop at the '98 4Cs in
Chicago prior to publication.  You might be interested in working with us;
the FYC Outcomes' Forum does have its own listserve.
        BTW, you might also want to talk to people at the schools which
have either full-blown outcomes' testing, barrier-essay testing, or
performance-essay testing.  Off the top of my head, that would be us
(Montgomery College), the 'CLAST' schools (Florida, Florida A&M, Florida
State etc.), University of Alaska, and Roosevelt University.  There are
probably others who I've yet to dialog with.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Thomas Clemens wrote:
>
> Our writing program team at Heartland CC is working with an
> assessment specialist in exploring how to set up competency-based
> assessment in writing across the college.  Our first phase is to come up
> with a vocabulary to talk about writing that will work for students,
> faculty, and employees.  Some of us have attended the Alverno
> Institution Day program and found it very helpful.  HCC has some cross
> disciplinary programs in writing, developed through a Communication
> Learning Outcome Department.  This department provides a forum to talk
> about writing across the college.  I would be happy to hear from others
> who trying similar initiatives.  We are in an early stage.  Tom Clemens
> <thomasc@hcc.cc.il.us>
>
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> On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Edward White wrote:
>
> David, maybe you need to post yet again how to join the outcomes list.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
To: Writing Programs Administration <WPA-L@asuvm.inre.asu.edu>
Subject: The Outcomes' Forum's Listserve
 
From what I am given to understand, some members are having difficulty
signing on to the outcomes' forum's listserve.  Sign on is a little
tricky. According to Barry Maid's instructions:
 
(1) You should send a message to <outcomes-request@ethos.rhet.ualr.edu>
 
(2) On the subject line, write the word SUBSCRIBE.
           ~~~~~~~ ~~~~
(3) Where you would normally have the message, leave that area blank.
                                                               ~~~~~
      These instructions differ from ones used to sign onto other lists.
Our specific software was chosen because it is efficient and low
maintenance, allowing us to leave the list unmonitored for long periods.
Sign-on is, however, a bit unconventional.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Cynthia Haynes wrote:
 
> I have 2 hours to find out how other programs utilize TAs in teaching
> first-year rhetoric/composition. I'm sorry that this is rushed, and I
> realize that this has come up before on this list, perhaps even
> recently...but you all know how deans love to hit you with these questions
> right before they go into budget hearings with provosts who want to start
> hiring part-timers instead of supporting TAs. SO...I need to know the
> following...and please email me privately to spare the list:
>
> 1. How many sections of writing do your TAs teach per semester?
>   1/2 and 2/1
 
> 2. How may undergraduate students per section?   22
>
> 3. How many graduate courses are they required to take while also
> teaching?  3/2 and 2/3
>
> 4. What stipend do you pay them (per semester or per year or per course?)
>  $6900 first year  $7200 second year.
>
> Thank you!
>
> Cynthia Haynes
> Director of Rhetoric and Writing
> UT-Dallas
>
>
>
> _____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
> _____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
> _____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
> University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
> PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
> Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
>
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Irene Ward                              iward@ksu.edu
Director of Expository Writing          http://www-personal.ksu.edu/~iward/
Kansas State University                 (913) 532.2171
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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At 11:35 AM 4/9/97 -0500, you wrote:
>How, when, why, by whom (and the attending ethics) of these reports
>becoming public is an issue that has long intrigued me.  As an advocate of
>WPA Consultant/Evaluator external reviews since grad school (when I
>participated in one at Utah), I've argued for them as a means of leveraging
>support for writing programs at all kinds of institutions.  It was from Sue
>McLeod, I believe, that I learned, at a CCCC preconvention workshop years
>ago, that requesting such a review as one consideration of accepting a new
>WPA position might be a good thing.  I did just that on coming to MU, and
>our subsequent reviewers' report has been invaluable.  The Dean "owned" it
>and asked that his office be the one to release it.  But he did so within
>one day of receiving it from Ed White and Lynn Bloom, at which time we were
>free to disseminate it as widely as we wished.  We've practically pushed it
>into anyone's hands who would take it.  When we subsequently had a similar
>review done of our lower-division comp program, all members of the
>Department received copies--at which time it was presumably in the public
>domain--but it hasn't been circulated much more widely than that.  Like so
>much else in academia, it all depends on a complex array of factors.
>
>Marty Townsend
>
>
>Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
>Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
>Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
>325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
>University of Missouri
>Columbia, MO  65211
>
>
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Sorry about that.  I think I just re-sent someone else's posting back to the
list.  Didn't mean to.
 
What I'm really writing about is this:  For those of you who have been
involved in the external evaluations of writing programs (Ed, David, Ben,
and others), how differently would you approach an evaluation of a very
small program vs. the usual large-scale program with multiple sections of
comp, large numbers of instructors?  Have you been called upon to do much of
this kind of assessment?
 
Betty Shiffman
Spalding University (very small program)
Louisville, KY
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4/9
 
Cynthia -
 
1.  Our TAs teach 2 courses per semester.
 
2.  Class size for first- and second-semester comp. is 25, 20 for
developmental courses.
 
3.  TAs are required to take two courses or 6 credits per semester.
 
4.  They are paid $13, 400 for a 9 month academic year if they are
doctoral students, but they have to
pay in-state tuition out of that salary.  The TA union is currently
negotiating
for tuition remission.  TAs also have occasional opportunities to teach
comp. in the summer.
 
Alice Gillam
U of Wisconsin - Milwaukee
 
 
On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Cynthia Haynes wrote:
 
> I have 2 hours to find out how other programs utilize TAs in teaching
> first-year rhetoric/composition. I'm sorry that this is rushed, and I
> realize that this has come up before on this list, perhaps even
> recently...but you all know how deans love to hit you with these questions
> right before they go into budget hearings with provosts who want to start
> hiring part-timers instead of supporting TAs. SO...I need to know the
> following...and please email me privately to spare the list:
>
> 1. How many sections of writing do your TAs teach per semester?
>
> 2. How may undergraduate students per section?
>
> 3. How many graduate courses are they required to take while also
> teaching?
>
> 4. What stipend do you pay them (per semester or per year or per course?)
>
>
> Thank you!
>
> Cynthia Haynes
> Director of Rhetoric and Writing
> UT-Dallas
>
>
>
> _____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
> _____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
> _____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
> University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
> PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
> Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
>
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You can tell your dean that teaching loads at peer institutions range
from 1X1 to 2X2, and that 1X2 is thus about average (unless that
justifies an increase at your institution and then stay with statement on
the range); that class size ranges from 20 to 25, and that 22 is thus
about average (unless that also represents an increase at your
institution); and that the average stipend is over $10,000.  The nice
thing about requests for immediate information is that you cannot
reasonably be expected to provide precise information so you can take a
bit of administrative license.  These figures are reasonably accurate
based on our research on research 1 institutions, which I will report to
the list in a week or two.  Thomas Miller, U of AZ
 
On Wed, 9 Apr 1997, Cynthia Haynes wrote:
 
> I have 2 hours to find out how other programs utilize TAs in teaching
> first-year rhetoric/composition. I'm sorry that this is rushed, and I
> realize that this has come up before on this list, perhaps even
> recently...but you all know how deans love to hit you with these questions
> right before they go into budget hearings with provosts who want to start
> hiring part-timers instead of supporting TAs. SO...I need to know the
> following...and please email me privately to spare the list:
>
> 1. How many sections of writing do your TAs teach per semester?
>
> 2. How may undergraduate students per section?
>
> 3. How many graduate courses are they required to take while also
> teaching?
>
> 4. What stipend do you pay them (per semester or per year or per course?)
>
>
> Thank you!
>
> Cynthia Haynes
> Director of Rhetoric and Writing
> UT-Dallas
>
>
>
> _____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
> _____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
> _____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
> University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
> PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
> Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
>
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David says,
> Part of the problem with curriculum revision in most
>English Departments is that the departments can't or won't state what they are
>trying to do. Thus curriculum is driven by what people want to teach rather
>than by some concept of what an English major ought to be able to do, or be.
>Pretty hard to assess student outcomes or competencies under those
>circumstances.
 
Much of the reason for this continuing muddy thinking about what we want
our composition students to be able to do or even "be" after completing our
courses is due to competing attitudes about what learning itself should
accomplish.  The three principal goals I've informally perceived, all
mutually antagonistic, are
 
1.  Gain college and professional skills
2.  Enhance aesthetic sense or expanded cognitive sensitivities
3.  Broaden political and ideological perspectives (to, as an extreme, a
full-fledged problematizing of all authority)
 
Or, in a nutshell, "jobs," "art," and "social justice."  The famous
University of Texas shootout between Hairston and Brodkey, for example,
engaged #1 and #3.
 
Proponents of each instructional emphasis claim that his or her particular
aim covers the other two, but I don't see it.  Can the freshman courses do
all three?  I don't think so because the corresponding enthusiams of the
teachers tend to be mutually exclusive.  The problem I've seen as a WPA is
that my 72 instructors include people of each ilk, quite assured that his
or her instructional propensity is historically valid and, quite possibly,
sacred.
 
I'm not sure why this tripartite division arose, but I suspect it has
something to do with the different existentialist ground rules enjoyed by
literaturists and rhetoricians, with a smattering of Dickens, Dylan (Bob),
and Foucault forming a splinter group, and a hardcore Mrs. Grundy here and
there.
 
Do I have hope for unification, or even a working compromise?  Nope.
Evaluation of programs and even individual teachers, therefore, is
numbingly complex and almost always, it seems to me, more a statement along
the lines of "can't we all just get along?" than anything else.  Still,
hope springs eternal.... :)
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
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Fred Kemp wrote:
> The three principal goals I've informally perceived, all
>mutually antagonistic, are
>
>1.  Gain college and professional skills
>2.  Enhance aesthetic sense or expanded cognitive sensitivities
>3.  Broaden political and ideological perspectives (to, as an extreme, a
>full-fledged problematizing of all authority)
>
>Or, in a nutshell, "jobs," "art," and "social justice."
 
Or, the practical, the aesthetic, and the moral/ethical?  (To further
complicate matters, the third one can be in the service of quite conflicting
ideologies/systems of critique or acceptance.)
 
Hmm.  This is a fun and useful taxonomy.
 
Fred:
>
>Proponents of each instructional emphasis claim that his or her particular
>aim covers the other two, but I don't see it.  Can the freshman courses do
>all three?  I don't think so because the corresponding enthusiams of the
>teachers tend to be mutually exclusive.
 
I agree and disagree.  I see the potential problems with doing a thorough
job of all catagories, and I see how proponents of each engage in political
battles for turf and teaching time, yet I can't see them as so mutually
exclusive, perhaps because I recognize all three motivations for teaching in
myself.  Maybe *I'm* hopelessly divided.  :-)
 
Cheers,
 
Patricia Gillikin
The College of West Virginia
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Cynthia:
 
Students at Stony Brook teach 1 section per semester, 25 students per class.
 They take either 2 or 3 classes depending upon their status--by the 3rd and
4th years, however, most of them are studying for their exams or preparing
dissertation proposals and writing dissertations.
 
They receive $9600 per year plus tuition waiver.
 
Pat Belanoff
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Betty, since the basis of the WPA report is the campus self-study, the
visitors must use your campus context as the starting place for whatever
they say.  We have done campuses of all sizes as I recall.  --Ed White
 
>
>What I'm really writing about is this:  For those of you who have been
>involved in the external evaluations of writing programs (Ed, David, Ben,
>and others), how differently would you approach an evaluation of a very
>small program vs. the usual large-scale program with multiple sections of
>comp, large numbers of instructors?  Have you been called upon to do much of
>this kind of assessment?
>
>Betty Shiffman
>Spalding University (very small program)
>Louisville, KY
>
>
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                                  JOB ANNOUNCEMENTS: Bilkent University,  Ankara, Turkey
Bilkent University is a prominent English-medium private university with a student population of over 10,000. It has over 30 different departments organized around seven faculties, seven graduate institutions, and two vocational schools.  The university i
s currently seeking three to four persons to fill vacancies in the Freshman Writing Program, available from August 15, 1997. Applications must be received by May 20, 1997.  Interviews may be conducted in the beginning of June via telephone or satellite li
nk.
 
 
POSITION DESCRIPTION: PROGRAM COORDINATOR
- Administration of  6 instructor writing program in its second year
- No more than 10 contact hours in class, with class size of up to 15 students, all first year,
   enrolled in thematically-based English 101 and 102
- Administration of university-wide writing center, including an additional 5 to 10 hours, tutoring
- Reporting directly to the Dean of the Faculty of Humanities and Letters, and responsible for
   semesterly report writing on Program and Writing Center
 
QUALIFICATIONS
-  M.A. in Composition/Rhetoric with a writing emphasis strongly preferred, ESL/EFL or Applied
   Linguistics also applicable
-  B.A. in Liberal Arts, preferably in Humanities or Social Sciences
-  At least two years experience teaching Composition at the university level
-  Experience with ESL/EFL population, preferable
-  Writing Program Administration/Teaching Unit Coordination or Teacher Training, a
    definite plus
-  Curriculum Development and Materials Design experience, also beneficial
-  Experience in Writing Center Tutorials or Writing Center Management, preferred
-  The proven ability to work without direct supervision, as a member of a team also considered
    valuable
 
 
POSITION DESCRIPTION: INSTRUCTORS (2-3)
- Instructor in writing program in its second year
- 10 to 15 contact hours in class, with class size of up to 15 students, all first year,
  enrolled in thematically-based English 101 and 102
- Additional 5 - 7 hours tutoring in university-wide writing center
 
QUALIFICATIONS
-  M.A. in Composition/Rhetoric with a writing emphasis strongly preferred, ESL/EFL or Applied
   Linguistics also applicable
-  B.A. in Liberal Arts, preferably in Humanities or Social Sciences
-  At least two years experience teaching Composition at the university level
-  Experience with ESL/EFL population, preferable
-  The proven ability to work as a member of a team also considered valuable
 
 
CONDITIONS AND BENEFITS (each position)
- Return airfare, beginning and end of contract, to home base
- Furnished, on campus housing (with subsidized rent)
- Health insurance: private coverage in Turkey
- Payment in Turkish Lira, commensurate with experience and qualifications
- Salaries in the range of $1000 - $1,200 (net) per month payable in Turkish Lira
- Contracts are awarded on a one or two year basis and are mutually renewable
 
 
CONTACT
Send letter of application, vita and two letters of recommendation by May 20, 1997 to
Professor Ayhan Altintas, Associate Provost;  Bilkent University 06533 Bilkent, Ankara, Turkey.
E-Mail:  altintas@bilkent.edu.tr   (subject line: "Pilot Program")
Fax: + 90 (312) 244-4161, Attention Provost's Office
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students here teach 2 sections a semester: 16 per class.
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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As a lawyer with some knowledge about intellectual property, I am a bit
concerned about the loose talk about who owns the report and what the
implications of ownership are.  I strongly suggest that you use your
university legal departments to help with these questions and, for the
reviewer and sponsoring agency, that you maybe should consult with a lawyer
and prepare a contract which addresses the issues of ownership and
appropriate dissemination and use.
 
In general, copyright is owned by the author, or the author's employer in
the case of a work for hire.  In general, the copyright owner has power
over who can reproduce and distribute the copyrighted work.  In general,
copying and distribution without permission violates the copyright and
hence the rights of the copyright holder.
 
The particular copy of the report would typically be owned by the person to
whom it was given or for whom it was prepared.  But ownership of the
physical copy of the report does not give one the right to make and
distribute copies of it - those rights attach to the copyright, not to the
physical copy one may possess.
 
Of course, its not this easy - because of the doctrines of fair use and
implied license and such.
 
But all of these issues can be and should be addressed up front, when the
consultant is hired.  And they should not be contentious issues.  If they
are, maybe you should look for another consultant.
 
As to the public records idea - this level of ignorance of the law I find
downright scary.  Just because the government has something, generates
something, owns something, etc., does not negate other interests such as
property interests (e.g., copyright) or privacy interests (e.g., personal
information in student files).  There is no government where all of the
books, records, information, reports, etc. are public records open to all.
While it may well be that many are, one cannot assume that they are.
 
Also, many schools are not publicly owned.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
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Dear Dr. Enos, I am embarrassed to say that I cannot find the WPA brochure
which I picked up at the WPA breakfast in Phoenix, and I did not get one in
the mail (although I have sent an address change to Jeff Sommers, I don't
think it has circulated to all the right people).
        Could you please fax me a brochure?  I'm writing a grant (due 4-15)
to attend, and I need as many specifics as possible.
        Thank you so much for your time and trouble.
        My Fax # is 423-785-2282
        Sally Young
        English Department
        The University of Tennessee at Chattanooga
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Professor Jamar's comments on the legal matters involved are very useful,
but are reports, memos, etc. copyrighted materials?  Your post seems to
treat consultant's reports as if they were, but I have never seen an
institutional report that was copyrighted.  Thomas Miller, U of AZ
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Fred Kemp wrote:
> The three principal goals I've informally perceived, all
>mutually antagonistic, are
>
>1.  Gain college and professional skills
>2.  Enhance aesthetic sense or expanded cognitive sensitivities
>3.  Broaden political and ideological perspectives (to, as an extreme, a
>full-fledged problematizing of all authority)
>
>Or, in a nutshell, "jobs," "art," and "social justice."
 
I'd broaden these into power, wisdom, and virtue.  That is, each area,
adventurously conceived, opens up onto more general abilities.  From that
perspective, the problem may really be that we're trying to compensate for
absolutely everything lacking in college education.  We try to cram all of
rhetoric into FY comp - a noble goal, but unrealistic.  The goals don't seem
so much mutually exclusive by nature as simply impossible in the brief time
we have available - so we prioritize, most likely according to what we think
we can do best.
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Fred,
 
Your "jobs," "art," and "social justice" menu  of principal
goals held by writing instructors perplexes me when I also
think of "competency-based" instruction.  When I do a program
assessment, I am dealing with 80-90 instructors all of whom
have different syllabi and, despite my reiterations that their
jobs are not to reform the world of its cloddishness and
bigotries, I know that instructors can't help their Pygmalion
impulses.  So, I read assessment papers for how well a
student has articulated (in terms of organization and usage)
whatever it is s/he is saying.  The actual content of a paper--
whether a piece of art criticism or a deconstruction of the
latest CIA foul-up--is relevant to outcomes only insofar as
a student has or has not learned  to make her case effectively.
 
If you want competency-based instruction--and I don't if it
involves some sort of examination beyond an evaluation of
papers actually written for writing courses--then you can
have such instruction regardless of whether the instructor
is an Expressivist, Social Constructionist, Radical
Educationist, Cognitivist, and so on.  The problem with
all these -ists arises when instructors' only goal is
that students have a conversion experience in their classes:
if instructors see evidence of conversion in students' papers,
the course is a success whatever the quality of the writing.
But there is no inherent incompatibility between attention
to outcomes and attention to ideology.
 
Or am I missing something?  I often do . . . miss the point,
that is.
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
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Steve, thanks for the legal view.  I wonder if you would be willing to
pursue the issue further, for it applies not only to consultant reports
but to some campus committee reports, self-studies, and the like.  But I'd
like to stay focused on a typical consultant/evaluator report, prepared by
two visitors assigned by the director of the WPA program, paid for by the
university and hosted by the campus WPA. You said that
copyright is typically owned either by the authors or by those who employ
the authors.  That seems to be a large ambiguity, since typically the
report is NOT actually registered for copyright.  Just what are the
authors' rights when a university pays for a report? Could the authors
distribute it (or could the director of the program) if a university
official tries to bury it?  Or suppose the campus WPA wants to distribute
the report while a provost wants to keep it secret; who actually
represents the "employer" in that case?  Isn't there a presumed openness
to university reports that calls for special circumstances for secrecy?
That is, would we be right to presume openness and wide distribution
UNLESS the university specified something else beforehand?  Are there any
actual cases in this area, outside of personel disputes?  --Ed White
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I've just caught up with Tom's perceptive post, with which I agree
totally.  A couple of years ago this list was awash with joy at the
creation of the separate comp department at San Diego State.  I wonder if
anyone there, or who is familiar with what has happened, could fill us in
about how that separation has developed?  Is it support for or counter to
what Tom says here?  --Ed White
 
On Fri, 4 Apr 1997, Thomas Miller wrote:
 
> The similarities between the Minnesota and Michigan cases have been
> noted, and I would just like to suggest a possible lesson from them:
> if you move outside established departments, you may gain a semblance
> of autonomy, but when 'nobody owns you,' anybody can grab you, and
> nobody is invested in protecting you.
>
> I know this is a pretty harsh way to state the point, and I
> do not mean to be insensitive to the people who have worked hard and
> seen their efforts gone unappreciated in these
> institutions.  However, many of us have, I suspect, been approached at
> one time or another by upper administrators who have a better idea for
> where a comp program should be.  I believe that at such junctures, one
> needs to think globally and act locally.  Personalities and local
> possibilities and problems are a huge factor at such junctures, but
> personalities can change faster than the structures that they create.  I
> may be wrong, but wasn't the UCLA writing program created out of personal
> commitments from an upper administrator to an English professor, who got
> burned out and returned "home," leaving the program an administrative
> orphan?
>
> Again excuse me for reducing complex institutional histories to
> neat little narratives, but such stories do have morals for all of us who
> are confronted with offers from powerful people who look at all that
> money going into English departments and conclude that they could get
> more comp for their money without all that extra stuff.  As somebody who
> values that other stuff, I may be biased again moves that undermine
> English departments. With an almost suicidal zeal, they have
> identified themselves with preserving nonfactual nonutilitarian
> discourse, but they have also helped to keep the humanities at the core
> of general education.  While English departments often house more than the
> usually high academic quota of zealot screwballs who make it their job to
> make life miserable for anybody who is trying to get something done, they
> provide a mooring within traditional academic structures that can make it
> hard for administrators to do things quick and dirty.
>
> Or am I just misreading these stories?
>
> Thomas Miller
> U of AZ
>
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Having left San Diego State some years ago, I am probably not the best
qualified person to discuss this, but I have kept up with the folks who
were involved in the move Ed mentions below.  Two of the senior folks,
Shirley Rose and Sherry Little, have left the separate writing
department--Shirley is now at Purdue, and Sherry had returned to the
English dept. at SDSU and has had the tech writing program she developed
taken away from her.  So the marriage of comp/rhet with the unit called
academic skills has not been altogether happy, as I see it from this
distance.  (And it must be the only writing department in the country that
also teaches remedial math.)
 
Anyone at SDSU on this list care to comment?  Contradict me?  As I say, I'm
only reporting the view from afar.  If Ann Johns is on the list, she
probably has a better perspective.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
>I've just caught up with Tom's perceptive post, with which I agree
>totally.  A couple of years ago this list was awash with joy at the
>creation of the separate comp department at San Diego State.  I wonder if
>anyone there, or who is familiar with what has happened, could fill us in
>about how that separation has developed?  Is it support for or counter to
>what Tom says here?  --Ed White
>
>On Fri, 4 Apr 1997, Thomas Miller wrote:
>
>> The similarities between the Minnesota and Michigan cases have been
>> noted, and I would just like to suggest a possible lesson from them:
>> if you move outside established departments, you may gain a semblance
>> of autonomy, but when 'nobody owns you,' anybody can grab you, and
>> nobody is invested in protecting you.
>>
>> I know this is a pretty harsh way to state the point, and I
>> do not mean to be insensitive to the people who have worked hard and
>> seen their efforts gone unappreciated in these
>> institutions.  However, many of us have, I suspect, been approached at
>> one time or another by upper administrators who have a better idea for
>> where a comp program should be.  I believe that at such junctures, one
>> needs to think globally and act locally.  Personalities and local
>> possibilities and problems are a huge factor at such junctures, but
>> personalities can change faster than the structures that they create.  I
>> may be wrong, but wasn't the UCLA writing program created out of personal
>> commitments from an upper administrator to an English professor, who got
>> burned out and returned "home," leaving the program an administrative
>> orphan?
>>
>> Again excuse me for reducing complex institutional histories to
>> neat little narratives, but such stories do have morals for all of us who
>> are confronted with offers from powerful people who look at all that
>> money going into English departments and conclude that they could get
>> more comp for their money without all that extra stuff.  As somebody who
>> values that other stuff, I may be biased again moves that undermine
>> English departments. With an almost suicidal zeal, they have
>> identified themselves with preserving nonfactual nonutilitarian
>> discourse, but they have also helped to keep the humanities at the core
>> of general education.  While English departments often house more than the
>> usually high academic quota of zealot screwballs who make it their job to
>> make life miserable for anybody who is trying to get something done, they
>> provide a mooring within traditional academic structures that can make it
>> hard for administrators to do things quick and dirty.
>>
>> Or am I just misreading these stories?
>>
>> Thomas Miller
>> U of AZ
>>
 
 
Susan McLeod
Professor and Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Ed White wrote:
 
>I happened to be a reader for an essay on the applications of TQM to
>comp programs, submitted a couple of years ago to the journal WPA by Chris
>Burnham. I have long been suspicious of Q for reasons that have been
>mentioned here, and for other reasons as well, and I mentioned those
>suspicions in my report to the editor.  Chris dealt with them very well in
>the version that was printed (I hope someone can come up with the
>citation), though he remained more sympathetic to TQM than most of us are.
>But it's a good article and well worth reading, since it goes beyond
>surface reactions to ask serious questions.
 
Our school has been part of a pilot program for extending the Baldrige award
(a TQM award, basically) to higher education.  During this dismal process, I
have learned one thing very clearly: TQM is much happier business when you
initiate it yourself; the contradictions quickly overwhelm the process when
it is (to quote our President on how it works here) "Driven down from
above."  Burnham's article discusses the happy alternative, which to me
accounts for most of the difference.  When you get back to its roots, TQM is
really just Dewey (and a bit of Peirce) applied to business.  In other
words, business got it from us in the first place; the arrogance with which
they think they are giving it to us (in much faded and altered form) is
perhaps the most annoying part.
 
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Re: Issues on copyright for reports.
 
Dear Steve, Ed, etc.,
 
        My experience may not be relevant, but as a free-lnace writer, I
have had to distinguish between "work-for-hire" agreements and publishing
contracts.  In a work-for-hire, the free-lance writer (like a
consultant), works for a fee but retains no rights to the material (not
even the right to have his or her name on the material).  There is a
logical parallelism between work-for-hire agreements and a consultant's
report.  Unless explicitly stated otherwise, it is common practice in
work-for-hire that all rights go to person who pays.  This is, for
example, how much textbook copy is ultimately written, as well as many
educational materials, and even test questions for national, standardized
examinations.
 
        The issue of access is, of course, different from the issue of
dissemination.  If my employer, private or public, is compiling records
of my performance or other aspects of my work, I may a have legal right
to see those records.  So, for that matter, may students.  I have even
been informed by our general university council that the standard waiver
on recommendation forms may be revoked at any time by the one who has
signed the waiver, without consulting the person who has written the
recommendation.
 
        Of course, I am not an attorney, nor have I served on any sort of
review panel, etc.  But I would think that a consultant's work is very
much like the standard work-for-hire agreement, and that once the fee is
paid, the consultant is out of the picture, having sold not only
copyright but even by-line rights.  These, at least, are the thoughts of
someone who has at times been a professional ghost.
 
 
Sincerely,
 
Vincent Casaregola
Writing Program Director
English Dept.
Saint Louis University
casarevg@slu.edu
 
 
 
On Thu, 10 Apr 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> Steve, thanks for the legal view.  I wonder if you would be willing to
> pursue the issue further, for it applies not only to consultant reports
> but to some campus committee reports, self-studies, and the like.  But I'd
> like to stay focused on a typical consultant/evaluator report, prepared by
> two visitors assigned by the director of the WPA program, paid for by the
> university and hosted by the campus WPA. You said that
> copyright is typically owned either by the authors or by those who employ
> the authors.  That seems to be a large ambiguity, since typically the
> report is NOT actually registered for copyright.  Just what are the
> authors' rights when a university pays for a report? Could the authors
> distribute it (or could the director of the program) if a university
> official tries to bury it?  Or suppose the campus WPA wants to distribute
> the report while a provost wants to keep it secret; who actually
> represents the "employer" in that case?  Isn't there a presumed openness
> to university reports that calls for special circumstances for secrecy?
> That is, would we be right to presume openness and wide distribution
> UNLESS the university specified something else beforehand?  Are there any
> actual cases in this area, outside of personel disputes?  --Ed White
>
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Some years ago, I urged our administration to skip TQM per se and work instead
to make our campuses more student centered--the argument being that that was
where the logic of TQM would take us. It is academic high moral ground, and
many faculty would embrace it while others would have difficulty opposing it.
We could, then, skip the argument about whether or not students were
customers; we could avoid feeling that our academic institution was being
forced to conform to the norms of of business; we could get on with the task
rather than wasting serveral years arguing over these and similar matters.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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What about outcomes assessment for writing classes that are not first year
comp classes?  Do the titles given on this list include discussions of
other kinds of "competency testing" that would be useful to evaluate the
larger program?
 
 
Sharon L. Quiroz, Ph.D.
Ass. Dir. for the
  Jr./Sr. Writing Program
English Composition Board
1131 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1003
(313) 936 3141
Fax: 313 764 2772
squiroz@umich.edu
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4-10-97
Betty,
 
You asked:
For those of you who have been
involved in the external evaluations of writing programs (Ed, David, Ben,
and others), how differently would you approach an evaluation of a very
small program vs. the usual large-scale program. . . ?
 
        The WPA Consultant-Evaluator Service first works with the client
school to determine the size and nature of the program review being
requested.  Then, following the school's lead in its self-study, we proceed
to conduct the kind of assessment that the school has commissioned.  Thus,
we approach each evaluation systematically and design it according to the
school's needs.
        In the past we have provided our service for all sorts and sizes of
writing programs.
        If you have some specific questions regarding your program and your
interest in an assessment, please let me know.
 
Regards,
Ben
 
Ben W. McClelland, Professor and Schillig Chair
English Department and Writing Program
University of Mississippi
University, MS  38677
(601) 232-5500
FAX (601) 232-5493
e-mail wgbwm@olemiss.edu
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Dear Colleagues:
 
I would like to post the following query to the list in conjunction
with a distance learning (computer) intro to college writing course
I am designing:
 
With what pedogogical issues need I be concerned when designing
such an on-line course.
 
The course has been taught on-line but in-house since 1988.
I would like to transfer it to the WWW and offer it to our
incoming freshmen over the summer months, prior to the start
of their college career as it is a non-credit course.
 
Please respond off line:  Vicky.Sarkisian@marist.edu
 
Thank you--VFS
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Let us also hear from the folks at University of Arkansas at Little Rock,
whose new Department of Rhetoric and Writing is now about 3 years old.
 
At 10:54 AM 4/10/97 -0700, you wrote:
>I've just caught up with Tom's perceptive post, with which I agree
>totally.  A couple of years ago this list was awash with joy at the
>creation of the separate comp department at San Diego State.  I wonder if
>anyone there, or who is familiar with what has happened, could fill us in
>about how that separation has developed?  Is it support for or counter to
>what Tom says here?  --Ed White
>
>On Fri, 4 Apr 1997, Thomas Miller wrote:
>
>> The similarities between the Minnesota and Michigan cases have been
>> noted, and I would just like to suggest a possible lesson from them:
>> if you move outside established departments, you may gain a semblance
>> of autonomy, but when 'nobody owns you,' anybody can grab you, and
>> nobody is invested in protecting you.
>>
>> I know this is a pretty harsh way to state the point, and I
>> do not mean to be insensitive to the people who have worked hard and
>> seen their efforts gone unappreciated in these
>> institutions.  However, many of us have, I suspect, been approached at
>> one time or another by upper administrators who have a better idea for
>> where a comp program should be.  I believe that at such junctures, one
>> needs to think globally and act locally.  Personalities and local
>> possibilities and problems are a huge factor at such junctures, but
>> personalities can change faster than the structures that they create.  I
>> may be wrong, but wasn't the UCLA writing program created out of personal
>> commitments from an upper administrator to an English professor, who got
>> burned out and returned "home," leaving the program an administrative
>> orphan?
>>
>> Again excuse me for reducing complex institutional histories to
>> neat little narratives, but such stories do have morals for all of us who
>> are confronted with offers from powerful people who look at all that
>> money going into English departments and conclude that they could get
>> more comp for their money without all that extra stuff.  As somebody who
>> values that other stuff, I may be biased again moves that undermine
>> English departments. With an almost suicidal zeal, they have
>> identified themselves with preserving nonfactual nonutilitarian
>> discourse, but they have also helped to keep the humanities at the core
>> of general education.  While English departments often house more than the
>> usually high academic quota of zealot screwballs who make it their job to
>> make life miserable for anybody who is trying to get something done, they
>> provide a mooring within traditional academic structures that can make it
>> hard for administrators to do things quick and dirty.
>>
>> Or am I just misreading these stories?
>>
>> Thomas Miller
>> U of AZ
>>
>
*****************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Composition
Murray State University
502-762-4729
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Subject:      Re: TQM amd academe:
 
Keith,
 
Your mention of the Baldrige Award reminds me of a research paper an
advanced student of mine did last semester.  He researched what had
happened to companies that had won the Baldrige Award (given for
excellence in implementing TQM) and found that many of them had
failed after winning it.  The companies were so intent on measuring up
to the very high standards that the award sets out that they made
stupid business mistakes like not watching their cash flow.  The
president of a Texas company that won the award spent so much
time giving speeches all over the country after winning the award
that he neglected his business too much and it failed.  My
student was planning an honors thesis on this topic that included
making some visits to companies that had won and interviewing them
about whether it was worth it.  But maybe TQM isn't all it's cracked up to be.
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
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The Humanities Session of SAMLA--Nov 13-15, Atlanta--is calling for papers or
proposals by May 1.
 
Topic: The Place of Conversation in Learning
 
Please send papers (8-10 pages, unpublished, unread)
 or proposals (250 words) to
 
Heide Weidner
Dept. of English, Box 5053
Tennessee Technological University
Cookeville, TN 38506
 
For information call 615-372-3768.
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Ed White wrote:
 
>Maybe the lawyers on the list can tell us who has what rights to those
>reports.  Certainly the CEs, as visitors and writers, must have some
>rights.  The campus WPA, as, for instance, Frank Sullivan, also feels
>ownership and rights to publicize.
 
Here's an ex-lawyer's try.  There are very few confidential relationships as
a matter of law, and consultant-consultee wasn't on the list when I was
still paying attention.  Beyond that, technically it depends on the
contract.  The law disfavors secrecy, actually; so unless the contract gives
any indication of secrecy, there isn't any as a matter of law.
 
But we're not talking law; we're talking politics.  If people have
expectations of secrecy, it's dangerous to ignore them.  As the business
paradigm grows in college administration, expectations of things like "trade
secrets" and covering flaws with Blarney grow with it.  I could even imagine
that some Universities have confidentiality agreements or "right to
represent the institution" agreements incorporated into faculty manuals that
are an implicit part of our contracts.  Someone could end up with the odd
situation that they can't talk, but the consultants can blab all they want.
Consultants who blab tend to lose business, normally.
 
Keith Rhodes
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>
> Date:    Thu, 10 Apr 1997 07:49:21 -0700
> From:    Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
> Subject: Re: who owns the report
>
> Professor Jamar's comments on the legal matters involved are very useful,
> but are reports, memos, etc. copyrighted materials?  Your post seems to
> treat consultant's reports as if they were, but I have never seen an
> institutional report that was copyrighted.  Thomas Miller, U of AZ
>
 
Since at least 1990 you have never seen an institutional report that was
*not* copyrighted unless the institution has explicitly (or possibly
implicitly by conduct) dedicated it to the public domain or unless it is a
public institution which has a policy or law which puts it in the public
domain.
 
The postings to this list are all copyrighted.
 
All that is required for copyright is that the work be fixed in a tangible
medium of expression.  No notice of copyright, no author, no date, no
formality of any kind can be required.  Once fixed, it is copyrighted.
Period.  One need not claim copyright, register copyright, assert
copyright, or anything else.  Really.
 
This is not to say that registration and notice are unimportant - they are
valuable in at least two ways:  first, many people think that one must do
something to have it copyrighted and so it helps protect your copyright to
give notice; and second, there are procedural and damages advantages one
gets with a registered copyright.
 
>
> Date:    Thu, 10 Apr 1997 10:28:38 -0700
> From:    Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
> Subject: Re: who owns the report
>
> Steve, thanks for the legal view.  I wonder if you would be willing to
> pursue the issue further, for it applies not only to consultant reports
> but to some campus committee reports, self-studies, and the like.  But I'd
> like to stay focused on a typical consultant/evaluator report, prepared by
> two visitors assigned by the director of the WPA program, paid for by the
> university and hosted by the campus WPA. You said that
> copyright is typically owned either by the authors or by those who employ
> the authors.  That seems to be a large ambiguity, since typically the
> report is NOT actually registered for copyright.
 
"Work for hire" is an abstruse term of art.  To make it a bit too simple,
if the person is a regular employee for whom social security is paid and
withheld, then the copyright of almost anything that that person does
within the course and scope of his or her employment is in fact owned by
the employer.  But if the person is a consultant, hired as an independent
contractor, then the copyright is owned by the person who creates the
document (or that person's employer).  So if your university were to hire a
law firm to advise it on some issue, and one lawyer did the advising, the
law firm would be the independent contractor and would own the copyright.
The individual lawyer would not because his job in his firm is to prepare
such reports for clients.
 
This much is easy.  It can get messy because it is not always easy to tell
whether a person is an employee or independent contractor (most consultants
are the latter) and it is not always easy to tell what is within and what
is not within the course and scope of employment and the parties may have
contracts which change the ownership (e.g., the lawyer may have a contract
of employment with the law firm which gives the lawyer the copyright
despite the general statutory presumption).
 
Note that under the law everything created by professors, scholarship,
works of art, computer programs, etc., would be copyrighted and the
copyright would be owned not by the faculty member but by the university.
(There are two court decisions in the 7th circuit to the contrary, by the
way, clear instances of judges carving out an unwritten exception to the
clear statutory language - not by accident the judges happen to have been
law professors as well.)
 
> Just what are the
> authors' rights when a university pays for a report? Could the authors
> distribute it (or could the director of the program) if a university
> official tries to bury it?
 
This is a matter of contract and decorum, not copyright.  I may very well
own the copyright in something, but someone else may well be able to
prohibit me from further use of it.  A consultant  would typically contract
away the right to distribute to competitors confidential information
contained in the report.  But this is a matter of contract (express or
implied), not of typical property rights.
 
> Or suppose the campus WPA wants to distribute
> the report while a provost wants to keep it secret; who actually
> represents the "employer" in that case?
 
Oh sure.  Now you want specific legal advice.  :)   Probably the author is
the owner of the copyright.  The university owns the copy and has the power
to decide what to do with it.  The WPA as an employee and agent of the
university is limited by such concerns as to what can be done and said.
But academics are in a special category in many ways and such specialness
may influence this situation.
 
> Isn't there a presumed openness
> to university reports that calls for special circumstances for secrecy?
> That is, would we be right to presume openness and wide distribution
> UNLESS the university specified something else beforehand?  Are there any
> actual cases in this area, outside of personel disputes?  --Ed White
 
Don't know.  I really can't say much about this sort of question without
knowing a lot more than I do about the particular circumstances and without
doing quite a bit of research into education law - an area in which I am
not knowledgeable.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
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Let us also hear from the folks at University of Arkansas at Little Rock,
whose new Department of Rhetoric and Writing is now about 3 years old.
 
What kind of status do the members of free-standing rhetoric departments
elsewhere have?  AT Michigan there are a couple of considerations that may
only be local.  Here's one, and its about personal commitments of an
administrator, to some extent.
 
The dean had the possibility of getting several million dollars for a
writing center, which has come to pass.  It will be The Gayle Morris
Sweetland Writing Center.  They got almost 5 million dollars for that
writing center.  I'm not at all surprised to find that the dean felt
obliged to promise that donor something more than a lecturer would be in
charge.
 
Sharon
 
Sharon L. Quiroz, Ph.D.
Ass. Dir. for the
  Jr./Sr. Writing Program
English Composition Board
1131 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1003
(313) 936 3141
Fax: 313 764 2772
squiroz@umich.edu
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We had a talk this week from Bruce Johnstone, former chancellor of the SUNY
system and proponent of increased "learning productivity." One of the issues
he raised was the issue of differential workloads for faculty. He was
concerned about the emergence of "two-tier" faculty a various universities as
a way of addressing differential workloads (code for teaching opportunities).
That is, we hire faculty in lower status, lower paying positions to carry
heavy teaching responsibilities--4-5 courses per semester. (It is interesting,
first of all, that we all understand work load to mean teaching load and,
second, that the term is"load." The rest of what faculty do, then, is. . . .?)
The two-tier faculty would not be necessary if faculty were willing to accept
differential workloads--across disciplines, within departments. A common
phrase around research universities is that "all the faculty are not
researchers but all have research teaching loads." There is also a sense that
the teaching loads would be higher for faculty in liberal arts than in
engineering, or that faculty hired to teach lower divsion mathematics might
teach more courses than other math faculty. But, everyone would be rewarded
for what they do--in salary, in promotion, etc. Everyone would be on the
tenure track.
 
The implications for us are obvious. Our institutions have made a commitment
to teaching writing to all students. At big places like ours, we do that with
lots of TAs, exploited adjunct faculty, and non-tenure track full time faculty
with 4 course/semester teaching assignments. There is not enough money in the
world to replace all the adjuncts and all the non-tenure-line faculty with
tenure track faculty who insist on teaching 2 courses a semester, with maybe
one off if they get a $2500 grant. But there may be enough money to upgrade
those positions to tenure track, with the understanding that the purpose of
the positions is to provide high quality writing instruction to large numbers
of students in small classes and faculty performance will be evaluated
accordingly.
 
We have to figure out some way to get past the notion that faculty status gets
higher as one's teaching load gets lower. It is this feature of our culture
that is killing us in public perception. Differential teaching loads is one
way of recognizing the there are differences among disciplines, that there are
differnt kinds of research, that good faculty can serve the university in
different ways. Are there some successful experiments with this?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David,
 
                Regarding teaching loads:  There is also great differential across
institutional types.  In the Cal State University system for those
campuses on the semester system, we have a 4-4 teaching load AND are
expected to fulfill research and service obligations.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
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I'm not really sure that copyright law is the most important lens for this.
Sure, it might restrict simply copying the report, but the results
themselves are not protected by copyright.  Further, that idea of "implied
license" seems much more than just a footnote here, though I realize
copyright laws have changed significantly since I last worked with them in 1985.
 
Still, a document does not need to be registered anymore to keep copyright
potential - you don't even have to use those little (c) marks.  A work
retains potential copyright for quite a while unless it is expressly made a
"public domain" work.  I'd argue that such a report is by its nature in the
public domain, but if Steve says no I'd yield the point.
 
A contract that considers all of this might be nice, though.  The review
group could use standard terms that make the reports freely available, for
instance.
 
Hey, Steve, how about discussing copyright and student papers?
 
Keith Rhodes
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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On Thu, 10 Apr 1997, keith rhodes wrote:
> Hey, Steve, how about discussing copyright and student papers?
 
i would second that request.  i'd be very interested in any comments
about copyright and student papers.
 
thanks in advance,
richard hansberger
U of Arizona (Did some big sports thing just happen here?)
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I think we have to look pretty deep to get at the origins of the work
load/privilege/prestige distribution that David points to.  Framing the
opposition within the teaching/research dichotomy points only to the
problem.  We can talk all we want about the value of teaching but we know
damn well that research and publication is what is going to give us better
salaries and more prestigious positions (I'm going to assume that most of
us are happier with higher salaries and more prestige [well, I would like
more of both]).  We know all the arguments about being able to count [in
both ways] publications but not better teaching.  I am certain that one
could document strong teaching (the way one can document strong writing
ablitity), so I'm not certain that I buy the "countable" argument.  I
think the origin of privilege has more to do with oral/text values--in
which we are more than a little implicated.  Textualized truth
(publications) inliterate culture (publications) counts more than oral
truth (the act of teaching).  These two different kinds of representation
seem to be also embedded in class hierarchies (upper classes work more in
textual than in oral situations).  Maybe this is going too far afield, but
maybe not . . .
   The other variable is self-defined time use.  Upper classes
(researchers, in this case) get more of it than lower classes (teachers).
Social status (which I like) is certainly influenced by these factors.  My
point is, the game isn't just teaching vs. research.
 
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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David,
 
While I often agree with you, I find that I can't here. If I understand
your argument, you're saying that we can turn various kinds of
"temporary" low-paying lines into permanent, somewhat less-low-paying
lines, if we are willing to divore the teaching of writing in required
courses from the idea that faculty are scholars. That is, we should
accept lots of faculty teaching a 4-5 course LOAD (the word is more than
appropriate here), in which case they would have little or no time for
scholarly work bnut they would have the chance to keep their jobs for
more than a few years.
 
This is the idea that has driven Sharon Crowley among others to call for
the abandonment of first-year writing as a REQUIREMENT. Your proposal
ensures that first-year writing courses will be "service" only. It was in
fact this anti-intellectual notion (anti for students and for teachers) of
first-year writing that Linda Brodkey sought to overturn in what Fred
unfortunatley labeled her "shootout" with Maxine Hairston (more like an
ambush than a shootout).
 
If we take seriously the notion that composition as a field is a
scholarly area, then those in it must have access to the conditions that
permit scholarly reflection. The kind of working conditions you describe
would not permit that kind of access. Nor would they enable faculty to
construct the kind of writing course that embraces serious critical
reflection on substantive, complicated, topics (which was the focus of
the Brodkey syllabus--not "social justice").
 
Do I have the answer to how we stop exploiting all our temporary labor?
No. And I do understand that your solution is not designed simply to make
administrators' lives easier. I just think it's the wrong solution.
On
Fri, 11 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
. ..........
> The implications for us are obvious. Our institutions have made a commitment
> to teaching writing to all students. At big places like ours, we do that with
> lots of TAs, exploited adjunct faculty, and non-tenure track full time faculty
> with 4 course/semester teaching assignments. There is not enough money in the
> world to replace all the adjuncts and all the non-tenure-line faculty with
> tenure track faculty who insist on teaching 2 courses a semester, with maybe
> one off if they get a $2500 grant. But there may be enough money to upgrade
> those positions to tenure track, with the understanding that the purpose of
> the positions is to provide high quality writing instruction to large numbers
> of students in small classes and faculty performance will be evaluated
> accordingly.
>
> We have to figure out some way to get past the notion that faculty status gets
> higher as one's teaching load gets lower. It is this feature of our culture
> that is killing us in public perception. Differential teaching loads is one
> way of recognizing the there are differences among disciplines, that there are
> differnt kinds of research, that good faculty can serve the university in
> different ways. Are there some successful experiments with this?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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On Fri, 11 Apr 1997, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> I think we have to look pretty deep to get at the origins of the work
> load/privilege/prestige distribution that David points to.  Framing the
> opposition within the teaching/research dichotomy points only to the
> problem.  We can talk all we want about the value of teaching but we know
> damn well that research and publication is what is going to give us better
> salaries and more prestigious positions (I'm going to assume that most of
> us are happier with higher salaries and more prestige [well, I would like
> more of both]).  We know all the arguments about being able to count [in
> both ways] publications but not better teaching.
 
I have been looking at this lately-- how these ideologies of research and
service have worked against women in composition studies by privileging
definitions of scholarship within the domains of research and definitions
of teaching within the domain of service. These definitions have become
uncritically accepted and have in many cases prevented women from
publishing as much as their male counterparts and from participating in
what has traditionally been construed as scholarly work; this in turn has
effectively excluded women from consideration for tenure and promotion.
 
>    The other variable is self-defined time use.  Upper classes
> (researchers, in this case) get more of it than lower classes (teachers).
> Social status (which I like) is certainly influenced by these factors.  My
> point is, the game isn't just teaching vs. research.
 
The issue here is, as Irv suggest, a "class" issue, and more clearly
a gender issue.  Last year Shelley Park wrote an article, "Research,
Teaching, and Service:  Why Shouldn't Women's Work Count?" Women
who spend more time teaching and less time on research pay the price.
More women than men teach more classes with more students female faculty
spending 61% of their time teaching to their male counterparts 54%.
Women by and large spend more time advising and working with undergraduate
students than men--58% to 48% respectively.  And women therefore spend more
time in the intellectual pursuit of teaching, less on publication and
research.  Other research I have done reveals similar statistics, wherein
male faculty not only have considerably more time for research but also
better access to the graduate students who facilitate a faculty member's
research effort.
 
I would be interested to hear what people think about this, too.  The MLA
recently published a report about redefining service, but to what extent
is this just a gesture rather than a reflection of the real trends, esp.
in comp studies?  Does anyone have any input on comp studies' turn away
from its "service" ethic toward cultural studies?  I am fishing...are
there any trout in the water?
 
p.s. Theresa, if you're "lurking": I read your book on gender roles in
the academy--it was helpful.. :)
 
jami carlacio
university of wisconsin, milwaukee
carlacio@csd.uwm.edu
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Since I have been interested in the relation between composition ends,
means, pedagogies, and assessment for a long time, Fred's analysis of three
conflicting aims interested me (career preparation, aesthetics, ideological
awareness).  Apparently Fred doesn't run into anyone at Tech who just wants
"correct English."  Nor does he have anyone representing the now much
maligned "expressive" philosophy of composition.  (There is at least one
expressionist in our program right now.)
 
The point he emphasized is that these are often mutually exclusive.
 
But Mili Clark seems to me to finesse the issue in saying that
 
        I read assessment papers for how well a
        student has articulated (in terms of organization and usage)
        whatever it is s/he is saying.  . . . [content is] relevant to
outcomes only            insofar as a student has or has not learned  to
make her case
        effectively.
 
Let's notice that "learning to make a case effectively" is already an
ideological position that privileges certain sorts of writing and forms.
It's the position I have called "rhetorical."  The student must have "a case
to make"--therefore a point plus support for the point.  And the point must
be supported in ways that are accepted as epistemological suitable to
academics.  So in this context a vivid personal narrative of being beaten by
a spouse would not do.
 
And the references to "organization and usage" further imply certain norms
of discourse that someone teaching writing from a different perspective
would not necessarily credit.  A prose poem would not be highly rated, nor
would a collage of the sort suggested in Belanoff and Elbow's A COMMUNITY OF
WRITERS.  Nor presumably would a feature story based on a celebrity
interview, or even a set of directions.  Nor a deeply introspective journal
entry.
 
In short, I think Fred makes a strong point.  We compositionists genuinely
disagree among ourselves about what the appropriate goals of a writing
course are.  And as we disagree on the ends, we then disagree upon
appropriate pedagogies, assignments, textbooks, and assessments.  That
disagreement partly explains the well-known phenomenon that if five English
teachers all grade the same paper without prior consultation and agreements,
the paper will probably receive a letter grade range of A-D, or B-F.  I once
did the experiment in my department with five student papers.  They all got
the four grade range, and one actually got the entire five.  An A to one
teacher was an F to another.
 
 
 
writing froAt 05:54 PM 4/9/97 -0600, you wrote:
>David says,
>> Part of the problem with curriculum revision in most
>>English Departments is that the departments can't or won't state what they are
>>trying to do. Thus curriculum is driven by what people want to teach rather
>>than by some concept of what an English major ought to be able to do, or be.
>>Pretty hard to assess student outcomes or competencies under those
>>circumstances.
>
>Much of the reason for this continuing muddy thinking about what we want
>our composition students to be able to do or even "be" after completing our
>courses is due to competing attitudes about what learning itself should
>accomplish.  The three principal goals I've informally perceived, all
>mutually antagonistic, are
>
>1.  Gain college and professional skills
>2.  Enhance aesthetic sense or expanded cognitive sensitivities
>3.  Broaden political and ideological perspectives (to, as an extreme, a
>full-fledged problematizing of all authority)
>
>Or, in a nutshell, "jobs," "art," and "social justice."  The famous
>University of Texas shootout between Hairston and Brodkey, for example,
>engaged #1 and #3.
>
>Proponents of each instructional emphasis claim that his or her particular
>aim covers the other two, but I don't see it.  Can the freshman courses do
>all three?  I don't think so because the corresponding enthusiams of the
>teachers tend to be mutually exclusive.  The problem I've seen as a WPA is
>that my 72 instructors include people of each ilk, quite assured that his
>or her instructional propensity is historically valid and, quite possibly,
>sacred.
>
>I'm not sure why this tripartite division arose, but I suspect it has
>something to do with the different existentialist ground rules enjoyed by
>literaturists and rhetoricians, with a smattering of Dickens, Dylan (Bob),
>and Foucault forming a splinter group, and a hardcore Mrs. Grundy here and
>there.
>
>Do I have hope for unification, or even a working compromise?  Nope.
>Evaluation of programs and even individual teachers, therefore, is
>numbingly complex and almost always, it seems to me, more a statement along
>the lines of "can't we all just get along?" than anything else.  Still,
>hope springs eternal.... :)
>
>Fred Kemp
>Texas Tech
>f.kemp@ttu.edu
>
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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I want to be clear. This isn't my proposal. It is A proposal--suggested by
Bruce Johnstone. Mark points out that we DO have workload differentiation
across institutions: "research" university faculty teach 1-2 courses per
semester; comprehensive university faculty teach 3-4, as do many liberal arts
college faculty; and community college faculty teach 4-5. Because Arizona does
not have comprdeensive universities, ASU, UA, and NAU have to function as both
research and comprensive universities. That could mean embodying the cross
institution workload differentiation within these institutions. Faculty at
different kinds of institutions develop different personal economies for
pursuing there professional objectives. We see lots of good scholarship coming
from faculty at comprehensive universities and liberal arts colleges. We see
lots of faculty with "research" teaching loads who are not producing much at
research universities. It doesn't make sense to me that all faculty at any
institution should have to fit into one pattern. For example, teaching four
sections of composition does not preclude research. It IS research, or it can
be. There are all kinds of interesting issues surround Johnstone's proposal,
but the claim that teaching 3 or 4 courses precludes scholarly reflection is
not persuasive, given significant evidence to the contraru.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Thank you Professor Jamar for a short course in who owns the work we do.
Your post exemplified the best that this list has to offer: important
practical information that enables us to do better job of being WPAs, a
jor for which few of us have been trained, and even fewer of us have the
time to do as well as we would like.  Thomas Miller
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David,
 
You're right, of course, when you say that > teaching four
>>sections of composition does not preclude research. It IS research, or it can
>>be.
 
But realistically when a job description includes research, it also comes
with the expectation of publication.  And that takes time for planning,
reflection, further study, as well as writing; time for that is plenty
lacking in a 4/4 teaching load.  And whether or not the expectations of
research and publication are there, we still want to be part of the
conversation.  Instead, many find themselves outside that arena precisely
because of the time constraints of a heavy teaching load.
 
Betty Shiffman
Spalding University
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Jami-
The MLA report is definitely not just a gesture;  it is fairly radical in
its implications.   The Commission hopes it may have substantive effect on
practices, and not just among MLA members.  It is not, by the way, just
about service.  The report attempts to change the terms in which we
conceive the nature and relation of teaching, research, and service, and
the values we attach to each.  We  gave interim reports on our work at
various conferences and it got a warm reception from members of many other
disciplines.
 
I do not agree with David (though I often do) because I think this way of
thinking about teaching loads misdefines teaching.  Teaching is being
defined as simply being in the classroom (hours worked) whereas research is
intellectual work that requires time for inquiry and reflection.  So people
interested in teaching as a primary intellectual focus are simply expected
to teach more students, more hours, more courses.  What does this say about
the quality of the teaching ?   If teaching is done seriously as
intellectual work, it takes a lot more than contact hours with students,
most particularly if it involves working within and constructing a real
teaching community (commensurate with a research community).  Thus teachers
need time outside the classroom, not necessarily for "research" in
conventional terms, but for activities of inquiry and intellectual exchange
(about teaching and about their own students) that parallel those needed by
the "researchers":  e.g., for curriculum design, portfolio assessment,
reading, writing, going to conferences on teaching, teacher research
projects, etc.  In the model of teachers' class load = researchers'
intellectual work load, teachers get not only no time for reflection and
inquiry about teaching, but also no travel or sabbaticals or time off from
the classroom to design courses or any of the other support that
researchers get--not just as perks, but because it is assumed that
researchers need them in order to do good intellectual work.
 
These considerations need to be factored in when figuring out what the
dedicated teacher needs to do the job well and how many classes/students he
or she can handle at the highest level of quality.  To me, that quality
requires active participation in a local and perhaps a regional or national
teaching community, with all that implies about active and continuing
inquiry into one's own teaching and the pedagogical studies of the field.
That's close to impossible with 4-4 or more loads.
 
 I know that there is need to give more attention and proportional time to
teaching in many of our institutions.  I do not think that equates with
just giving teachers (whether FTF or not) more classes.   Maybe some of
these problems could be solved if we redefined the whole
semester/course/credit/seat time system. . . I believe that is part of the
thrust of the outcomes assessment movement.   AT the same time we need to
articulate better the values associated with intensive time spent (by
writing teachers) with students, and not just in class.
 
Louise
P.S.  I'm not really arguing against differential loads, but rather that it
is simplistic to suggest that the difference should be that teachers teach
more and researchers do research instead of teaching.  If teaching is a
form of scholarship--I agree it can be, David--then it is not compatible
with the idea of teaching as simply classroom time. Scholarly teaching
takes time to prepare, time to inquire, time to reflect, time to read, to
write about teaching, etc. just the way other research does for its
inquiries.  One would not equate research by a scientist with the time
actually spent in the lab running experiments.  Put another way:  I would
expect a person who takes teaching (rather than formal research) as a
primary scholarly area to do a great deal more work on teaching outside the
classroom  than a researcher who is teaching a class what we would call
"competently", but not treating teaching as an area of inquiry.  There's a
difference between good teaching and teaching as scholarly.
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The issue that differential teaching loads attempts to address is captured in
Louise's statement that "there is need to give more attention and proportional
time to teaching in many of our institutions." I agree that translating this
into more classes for some or all faculty is unimaginative. Our state
legislature has set up a pool of merit money for faculty, but, just to be
considered for merit, a faculty member must have taught at least 6 hours in
the fall semesteror some such. Thus some of our most "distinguished" faculty
would not be eligible for merit raises. This is not a great move by the
legislature, but the message is clear: they think that a two-course teaching
load is the non-negotiable baseline feature of total faculty workload.
Whatever else faculty do starts from there. They want to stake an undisputable
claim on a larger percentage of faculty time as a basic condition of
employment, leaving less discretionary time for those activities that we tend
not to call "work load." We can address the need to improve student learning
in many different ways, but I do think that the bottom line is that teaching
and learning are going to have to loom larger in the lives of all faculty, and
more in some lives than others.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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At Mount Saint Mary's we're a regular academic department--just like any
other academic department.  One element that distinguishes us from most
writing programs, however, is that we do *not* have responsibility for
freshman writing--a freshman seminar, taught by faculty from across the
college and administered by an appointed faculty member (so far the two
directors have come from our department, but the next one doesn't),
teaches writing to freshmen.
 
We do have a Writing Center as part of our department.  But most of our
energy goes into teaching courses in our major.
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
 
 
On Fri, 11 Apr 1997, sharon quiroz wrote:
 
> Let us also hear from the folks at University of Arkansas at Little Rock,
> whose new Department of Rhetoric and Writing is now about 3 years old.
>
> What kind of status do the members of free-standing rhetoric departments
> elsewhere have?  AT Michigan there are a couple of considerations that may
> only be local.  Here's one, and its about personal commitments of an
> administrator, to some extent.
>
> The dean had the possibility of getting several million dollars for a
> writing center, which has come to pass.  It will be The Gayle Morris
> Sweetland Writing Center.  They got almost 5 million dollars for that
> writing center.  I'm not at all surprised to find that the dean felt
> obliged to promise that donor something more than a lecturer would be in
> charge.
>
> Sharon
>
> Sharon L. Quiroz, Ph.D.
> Ass. Dir. for the
>   Jr./Sr. Writing Program
> English Composition Board
> 1131 Angell Hall
> University of Michigan
> Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1003
> (313) 936 3141
> Fax: 313 764 2772
> squiroz@umich.edu
>
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Same at U of Southern Colorado--we talk a lot about valuing teaching, but
tenure and hiring are still demanding research and pulication and
service...on top of which, our dept has cut lines which menas advising and
teaching numbers increased...yet i still love working on maggie's farm!
Will Hochman
Director of Writing
USC
 
On Fri, 11 Apr 1997, mark wiley wrote:
 
> David,
>
>                 Regarding teaching loads:  There is also great differential across
> institutional types.  In the Cal State University system for those
> campuses on the semester system, we have a 4-4 teaching load AND are
> expected to fulfill research and service obligations.
>
> Mark Wiley
> CSULB
>
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Kristine Hanssen wrote:
 
>Your mention of the Baldrige Award reminds me of a research paper an
>advanced student of mine did last semester.  He researched what had
>happened to companies that had won the Baldrige Award (given for
>excellence in implementing TQM) and found that many of them had
>failed after winning it.  The companies were so intent on measuring up
>to the very high standards that the award sets out that they made
>stupid business mistakes like not watching their cash flow.  The
>president of a Texas company that won the award spent so much
>time giving speeches all over the country after winning the award
>that he neglected his business too much and it failed.  My
>student was planning an honors thesis on this topic that included
>making some visits to companies that had won and interviewing them
>about whether it was worth it.  But maybe TQM isn't all it's cracked up to >be.
 
Please, please, may I have a copy of this paper?
 
Not only is TQM not all it's cracked up to be, the Baldrige process takes it
even a step further in the wrong direction.  At the root, Deming's ideas are
pretty interesting, especially when connnected through his teacher Shewhart
to Peirce and to American Pragmatism.  When TQM is seen in this way, as a
way of formalizing philosophy in particular circumstances, it can be
interesting.  But when it turns into recipes, it gets increasingly
disastrous the more inflexibly it is seen.  I still say if people look into
the ideas, think about them, and use them themselves, it has something to
offer - only, I'm not sure that in our own circumstances it offers anything
we need very much, since so much of our better work is already coherent with
its best aspects.
 
Keith Rhodes
 
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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THE NEW SERIES CONTINUES TUESDAY 4/15 @ 9:00 PM EDT
IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE EVENING'S ROVING TUESDAY CAFE
 
                                                          ... PLEASE JOIN
US!
 
************************************************
                                INVITATION
                        1997 C-FEST MEETING SERIES
                               at LINGUA MOO
                                   ***
                  "Delivering Ourselves to/in the Academy"
 
Be part of a C-FEST Event and share in the drafting of our Statement
 
                    In the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO
                  [telnet to: lingua.utdallas.edu 8888]
                                   or
                    [WWW: http://lingua.utdallas.edu]
**************************************************
 
*** Logs Available ***
 
Session 1: "Asking the Big Questions"
Wednesday, April 2nd, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
Hosted by Mick Doherty, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
 
Session 2: "Models of Evaluative Tools and Technology"
Thursday, April 10th, 7pm CST (8pm EDT)
Hosted by Dr. Dene Grigar, Texas Woman's University
 
 
*** THIS WEEK'S MEETING! ***
 
Writer's Workshop: Building "Story Spaces"
Tuesday, April 15th, 8pm CST (9pm EDT)
Hosted by Dr. Susan Lang, Southern Illinois University
 
Future Meetings:
Thursday, April 24th, 7pm CST (8pm EDT)
Monday, May 5th, 7pm CST (8pm EDT)
Summer meeting dates & times TBA
 
******************************
 
C-FEST was organized last year prior to the 1996 CCCC in Milwaukee to
discuss issues related to conference presentation formats, rhetorical
delivery, and how technology is changing the way our conferences are
organized, and delivered (among other key topics).
 
Mick Doherty has proposed some post-CCCC C-FEST meetings on the
topic of developing position statements regarding tenure and promotion
and professional recognition for those of us who work with technology.
We are hyper-aware of the various efforts going on now in this area,
namely, the NCTE and MLA efforts, and Eric Crump's website on
"Professional Recognition," among others.
 
***Sites to Visit***
 
Eric Crump's Professional Recognition Site
http://www.missouri.edu/~sevenc/recognition.html
 
The Kairos 2.1 Coverweb on Tenure, Promotion & Technology
http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/2.1/coverweb/bridge.html
 
Pre/Text: Electra(Lite) 1.1A --  Critical Polylogue on E-Publishing
http://www.utdallas.edu/pretext/PT1.1A/PT1.1A.html
 
ITC/7C Guidelines for Recognition
http://kairos.daedalus.com/promo/promo.html
 
MLA Guidelines
http://jefferson.village.virginia.edu/mla.guidelines.html
 
Shooting Hoops: a draft essay addressing T/P and Technology
http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/hoops/lefevre-answer.html
 
******************************
 
We are attempting to begin a coordinated effort in which our communities
participate in the drafting of some statements for adoption (and support)
by the ACW by early Fall. There will be ongoing discussions at the C-FEST
MOO meetings, in a hypernews forum, and eventually, we hope, on list
discussions on ACW, C-FEST, and Rhetnet (among others).
 
This week's meeting is a *WRITER'S WORKSHOP.*  At the most recent
meeting, consensus was that we needed to get past our tendencies to
hold "pep rallies" and "bitch sessions" (sometimes at the same time!)
and begin ***actually building spaces*** for sharing stories and
building a co-authored metadocument addressing professional recognition.
Come to the meeting ready to:
 
*Search and collect websites already extant, in multiple disciplines
and coding them to an accessible site for reference;
 
*Begin structuring Hypernews, net.Thread and/or other kinds of
interactive forums for discussion;
 
*Author discussion prompts for posting to various lists and on
the aforementioned interactive forums;
 
*Author the beginnings of text to be included in an ACW- and/or
NCTE- and/or CCCC-sporsored professional recognition document;
 
*Build and code multi-MOO spaces for discussion and gathering
regarding the issues at hand;
 
*Offer other suggestions for ways we can utilize the resources
available to us -- and *doing* it!
 
***************************
 
Also ...
We need volunteer facilitators for each meeting. It's not a hard job :)
Just show up and help guests new to MOO, help to keep the discussion
flowing, and keep track of key ideas and post them on the C-FEST Ideas
Board.  These meetings will also involve collaboration on the position
statements, so the transcripts and Ideas Board will need to reflect as
much as possible as we craft the statements. To volunteer as a
facilitator,
please email Cynthia Haynes at cynthiah@utdallas.edu.
 
***************************
 
Our meetings are informal and productive. In the C-FEST Forum at Lingua
MOO participants may post ideas and suggestions to the C-FEST ideas
board and obtain instructions for subscribing to the C-FEST email
discussion list. We invite everyone to join in these discussions this
spring and summer. As always, our meetings are recorded and the
transcripts made available on the Lingua MOO Archive and Resource page,
or by email (see instructions in the C-FEST Forum at Lingua).
 
If you need help telnetting to Lingua or help with MOO basic commands,
you can go to our website and view the Lingua MOO Beginner's Guide to
MOOing: URL address: http://lingua.utdallas.edu
 
or, email Cynthia Haynes at cynthiah@utdallas.edu or Jan Rune Holmevik at
jan.holmevik@hedb.uib.no
 
----------------- End Forwarded Message -----------------
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Forgive the cross posting here, but many of you are using my Style Sheet
online in your classes, and the University Web server is down (it's
changed management and has been down for a few days now--and I don't know
when it's coming back).
 
I have created a mirror site at AOL (oh, well) in the meantime, so that
you can access the information:
 
http://members.aol.com/~kiwi3/mla.html
http://members.aol.com/~kiwi3/apa.html
 
The orginal sites, of course, (when it comes back up!) are at:
 
http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/mla.html
http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/apa.html
 
Please let me know if you have any trouble accessing the information, and
I can send you an e-mail version if necessary.  Please feel free to post
these alternate addresses wherever you feel it will help.  :)
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                Tampa, FL  (813) 974-2421
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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Fixed in a tangible medium of expression.  That is all that is required for
copyright.  Student papers are therefore copyrighted, at least the final
drafts are (prior to that a good argument could be made that they are not
"fixed" because they are still being developed - but a counter argument
would be that each draft submitted as a complete draft is fixed as to that
particular work and then the revised works become derivative works - but I
don't think that is the way copyright was intended to work).
 
If you want to reproduce a student paper, you need permission or you may be
violating the copyright in the paper.  However, there are issues of fair
use here and implied license and you can take care of potential issues by
notifying students in the syllabus before the end of the add-drop period
just how their papers may be used (e.g., paragraphs put on overheads for
examples for the class).
 
BTW, there are lots of special provisions in the copyright act relating to
libraries, photocopying, and  types of works other than literary (a
category which includes anything written, including computer programs).
 
You may be well advised to have a copyright updating session at one of your
national conferences.
 
Nonetheless, remember that copyright does not control the world - though it
is intruding more and more into many, many phases of it.  15 years ago one
could practice law and ignore copyright.  Not so today.  All lawyers should
have at least enough knowledge to notice potential copyright issues.  And
it keeps growing in importance and scope.
 
Generally, the special circumstances of academics and universities have not
been well accommodated in the statute, e.g., who owns the copyright books
and articles we write?  Do you get the royalties or does the university?
Is this addressed in you employment contract or faculty handbook?  Are
scholarly articles treated differently from patents?  Computer programs?
Paintings and sculptures?  Fiction?
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Dear David,
 
        I have been reading your messages with some interest, but I think
that you are missing an additional economic element.  What is the "real
cost" per unit of faculty commitment?  By "unit of faculty commitment" I
mean that even at research universities, faculty are judged to have a
3-unit per semester commitment, which is then reduced to 2 (or even 1)
with the eliminated teaching units converted to research hours.  What do
the combined elements of this cost an institution, and what revenues do
they make for an institution?  It has been pointed out to me by various
administrators that, for example, the teaching of a 3-hour biology course
is a much more expensive proposition than the teaching of a 3-hour
English course (assuming the same class size).  Vastly greater physical
resourrces (and capital outlay) are required for the 3 biology hours.
These  are not made up by lab fees.  In addition, biology salaries are,
on average, higher.  But students pay at the same rate for both the
biology and the English course, and thus the English course ends up
subsidizing the costs of the biology course.  In business departments, the
high salaries of many professors make for an equivalent disproportion in
the cost of instruction, which is again made up on the backs of the
liberal arts instruction.  Recently, one administrator called for
"proportional tuition," based on real costs per hour of instruction.
This was not popular with those in the higher-salaried, capital
intensive, and technology intensive instructional programs.  Thus, there
a other, built-in economic inequities across the curriculum that need to
be addressed, besides the "teaching vs. research" problem.
 
        Following from this logic, it needs to be considered what the
"real costs" of research time are for a particular academic discipline,
and the real gains.  Even with a coldly capitalistic model, I think that
thorough cost-benefit analysis, of a comparative type, would show that
research releases in English and other humanities departments are no
where near as costly as thos in many other disciplines.  The problem is
that when many administrators talk about economics they do not get into
the details of where the money is coming from and where it's going.
 
        Rather than the two-tiered society of researchers and teachers,
we are talking about a much more complicated reality of interdisciplinary
economics.  I think that as we begin to consider economic realities, we
need to consider the whole picture.  In real terms, there may be
occasions in which it is less expensive for an English teacher to have
1-course teaching reduction to complete a research project than it is
for an accounting or engineering professor to teach an advanced class.
We have to stop submerging real costs with the notion that all
disciplines start on an even playing field.  Some disciplines have
traditionally built-in economic advantages (e.g. business).  In the case
of business department salaries, the justification has long been that
these individuals could gain high-paying jobs outside the academy, and so
must be lured with equivalent high salaries to stay in the academy.  But
that is no longer an economic reality.  Corporate downsizing at the
levels of middle and upper-middle management indicate that business
faculty may no longer have those "outside options."  Yet their salary
scales still end to be far above liberal arts faculty, especially above
humanities faculty.  The point:  maybe the real economic changes must
start by doing the shake-ups where the money is.  And that's not even
beginning to discuss the excessive growth during the past two decades of
central administration budgets.  Why is it that budgets always start to
be balanced on the backs of those with the smallest pieces of the budgets
to begin with.
 
 
Vincent Casaregola
Writing Program Director
Dept. of English
Saint Louis University
 
On Fri, 11 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> The issue that differential teaching loads attempts to address is captured in
> Louise's statement that "there is need to give more attention and proportional
> time to teaching in many of our institutions." I agree that translating this
> into more classes for some or all faculty is unimaginative. Our state
> legislature has set up a pool of merit money for faculty, but, just to be
> considered for merit, a faculty member must have taught at least 6 hours in
> the fall semesteror some such. Thus some of our most "distinguished" faculty
> would not be eligible for merit raises. This is not a great move by the
> legislature, but the message is clear: they think that a two-course teaching
> load is the non-negotiable baseline feature of total faculty workload.
> Whatever else faculty do starts from there. They want to stake an undisputable
> claim on a larger percentage of faculty time as a basic condition of
> employment, leaving less discretionary time for those activities that we tend
> not to call "work load." We can address the need to improve student learning
> in many different ways, but I do think that the bottom line is that teaching
> and learning are going to have to loom larger in the lives of all faculty, and
> more in some lives than others.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Jami:
did you have a breakdown by gender and kinds of intitutions?  I'll bet
there are more men in the more prestigious institutions.  The next
question is per class origin (w/out problematizing the notion of class).
A interesting set of data would be:
1. Prestige/rank of institution
2. Gender
3. Ethnic group
4. Class origin.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Keith,
 
I don't have a copy of the paper, but I'll see if I can contact the
student and get one.
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
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Which leads me to return to a long-ago assertion of mine--that building a
community ofwriters and teachers at a school (of any kind) is the ONLY
way you will ever be able to generate a descriptive set of criteria that
actually work _in that  community_, and don't you ever believe once it's
done that it's really finished; it's not.  So, come on, my friend Bev
Chin's criteria aside, what do we believe in?  You could post your
response to the new list criticalED@listserv.ccit.arizona.edu for a
Freire and Schaef dialogue on Educational Philosophy....
 
On to Omaha.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Thanks very much, Steve, for the legal discussion.  After reading your
post several times, I can only conclude that the issue is enormously
complex.  All parties should use decorum and clear communication and hope
to hell nobody sues.  --Ed White
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Dennis:
 
I realize I'm answering this way after the suggestion, but if you haven't
gotten replies, I'd be interested in working on your language session.
 
Pat Belanoff
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> did you have a breakdown by gender and kinds of intitutions?  I'll bet
> there are more men in the more prestigious institutions.  The next
> question is per class origin (w/out problematizing the notion of class).
> A interesting set of data would be:
> 1. Prestige/rank of institution
> 2. Gender
> 3. Ethnic group
> 4. Class origin.
 
Irv, I have lots of info on gender breakdowns, but almost nothing on
ethnic or class....can't find any that specifically relates to
universities.  Also, most research I have seen so far doen't break down
research/teaching/service by specific institution; rather, it is broken
down by type of institution--research, 4-year, lib arts, etc.  If there
*is* any research on what faculty breakdowns are in terms of
class/ethnicity, would you let me know off list? (for publishing/tenure
stats, teaching "loads" in comp/rhet).
 
 
>
 
 =============================================================================
Jami Carlacio
Rhetoric and Composition                "Nothing will ever be attempted
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee       if all possible objections
Milwaukee, WI  53211                    must first be overcome."
carlacio@csd.uwm.edu                              -- Richard Ernst
 =============================================================================
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This is for the person from Mount St. Mary College in Maryland--I
accidentally deleted  your message--could you resend it?  Thanks, jami
 
 =============================================================================
Jami Carlacio
Rhetoric and Composition                "Nothing will ever be attempted
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee       if all possible objections
Milwaukee, WI  53211                    must first be overcome."
carlacio@csd.uwm.edu                              -- Richard Ernst
 =============================================================================
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A number of people have asked for references about motivation and writing
and have asked that I post these to the list.  What follows is a set of
general references, most of which are on the general concept of motivation
and its relation to goal setting and achievement.  I'd be happy to discuss
any of these off-list, unless of course there are lots of folks for whom
this thread is of interest.  (I have a chapter on motivation and writing in
_Notes on the Heart_, just out from SIU Press;  these are the references I
found most helpful in writing that chapter.)
 
Sue McLeod
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411-18.
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        Thank you to Sue McLeod for stepping in with a response to Ed
White's query about San Diego State's Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Studies.  Ed, you might want to check with your CSU English Council
colleagues to find out the local perceptions of the results of the creation
of DRWS.  I'd be happy to correspond offlist with anyone who wants my
perspective.
 
Shirley Rose
 
At 11:12 AM 4/10/97 -0800, Sue McLeod wrote
>Having left San Diego State some years ago, I am probably not the best
>qualified person to discuss this, but I have kept up with the folks who
>were involved in the move Ed mentions below.  Two of the senior folks,
>Shirley Rose and Sherry Little, have left the separate writing
>department--Shirley is now at Purdue, and Sherry had returned to the
>English dept. at SDSU and has had the tech writing program she developed
>taken away from her.  So the marriage of comp/rhet with the unit called
>academic skills has not been altogether happy, as I see it from this
>distance.  (And it must be the only writing department in the country that
>also teaches remedial math.)
>
>Anyone at SDSU on this list care to comment?  Contradict me?  As I say, I'm
>only reporting the view from afar.  If Ann Johns is on the list, she
>probably has a better perspective.
>
>Sue McLeod
>
>
>>I've just caught up with Tom's perceptive post, with which I agree
>>totally.  A couple of years ago this list was awash with joy at the
>>creation of the separate comp department at San Diego State.  I wonder if
>>anyone there, or who is familiar with what has happened, could fill us in
>>about how that separation has developed?  Is it support for or counter to
>>what Tom says here?  --Ed White
>>
>>On Fri, 4 Apr 1997, Thomas Miller wrote:
>>
>>> The similarities between the Minnesota and Michigan cases have been
>>> noted, and I would just like to suggest a possible lesson from them:
>>> if you move outside established departments, you may gain a semblance
>>> of autonomy, but when 'nobody owns you,' anybody can grab you, and
>>> nobody is invested in protecting you.
>>>
>>> I know this is a pretty harsh way to state the point, and I
>>> do not mean to be insensitive to the people who have worked hard and
>>> seen their efforts gone unappreciated in these
>>> institutions.  However, many of us have, I suspect, been approached at
>>> one time or another by upper administrators who have a better idea for
>>> where a comp program should be.  I believe that at such junctures, one
>>> needs to think globally and act locally.  Personalities and local
>>> possibilities and problems are a huge factor at such junctures, but
>>> personalities can change faster than the structures that they create.  I
>>> may be wrong, but wasn't the UCLA writing program created out of personal
>>> commitments from an upper administrator to an English professor, who got
>>> burned out and returned "home," leaving the program an administrative
>>> orphan?
>>>
>>> Again excuse me for reducing complex institutional histories to
>>> neat little narratives, but such stories do have morals for all of us who
>>> are confronted with offers from powerful people who look at all that
>>> money going into English departments and conclude that they could get
>>> more comp for their money without all that extra stuff.  As somebody who
>>> values that other stuff, I may be biased again moves that undermine
>>> English departments. With an almost suicidal zeal, they have
>>> identified themselves with preserving nonfactual nonutilitarian
>>> discourse, but they have also helped to keep the humanities at the core
>>> of general education.  While English departments often house more than the
>>> usually high academic quota of zealot screwballs who make it their job to
>>> make life miserable for anybody who is trying to get something done, they
>>> provide a mooring within traditional academic structures that can make it
>>> hard for administrators to do things quick and dirty.
>>>
>>> Or am I just misreading these stories?
>>>
>>> Thomas Miller
>>> U of AZ
>>>
>
>
>Susan McLeod
>Professor and Chair
>Department of English
>Washington State University
>Pullman, WA 99164-5020
>(509) 335-2581
>fax: (509) 335-2582
>
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
(765) 494-3742
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Susan-Marie, thanks for the nice reference to my book.  But I will be
ungracious and dispute what you say at the end of your recent post.  --Ed
White
 
On Sat, 5 Apr 1997, Susan-Marie Harrington wrote:
 
> I'm not sure that the placement/credit distinction works for me.  It seems
> that in both cases, students are demonstrating competencies.   A placement
> decision is really a decision about what course someone should take, based
> on the judge's estimation of what the student already knows and already
> can do, and how teachable the student would be in particular courses.
> It seems consistent to award credit to all students who demonstrate their
> readiness for Comp II, or not to award credit to all.
>
To the contrary, I think the placement/exemption distinction is crucial.
A placement test asks, is the student ready to BEGIN a course; an
exemption test asks, can the student do what the course has taught by the
END of it.  Thus the exemption test must be based on what the course
teaches, while the placement test can't deal with that. To confuse the two
would be like saying a student needs to know algebra to BEGIN calculus and
if he/she knows algebra really well we can give credit for KNOWING
calculus.  Of course, exemption assumes that we actually know what we are
teaching, why, and what we expect students to be able to do at the end
that they couldn't at the beginning.  --Ed White
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This is a plea for help. There is a young woman in Chicago who has
terminal cancer, diabetes, epilepsy, and who has not much longer to live.
 Her name is Missy. She has a 14 year old daughter.  Missy put up a
webpage to start a journal about her experiences and to reach out to
commune with others as she began to decline in health. She doesn't have
much time. Here's the deal. She now receives over 1500 emails a day and
can't keep up responding to them, but these emails are a tremendous
emotional burden to her. She desperately wants to reply to them all.  My
sister, Sherry McReynolds, has responded and become very close to Missy
even to the point of talking with her by phone several times a day. Missy
weighs 76 pounds now, and can only sit at her computer for 5-10 minutes a
day. She handwrites her journal entries during her dialysis treatment.
What she needs is a laptop.  Any laptop capable of running Windows 3.1
and Netscape Navigator will do.  She currently has a 640k machine with
8MB of ram only.  Can you help? Do you have a laptop you're not using
that you could donate? My sister says you could donate it to her
non-profit company and then she will buy it from the company at a low
cost to give to Missy. Or if you don't need the tax donation, you could
donate it outright.
     I usually don't pay attention to these kinds of messages, but since
my sister has become involved and since I keep up with this situation, I
feel a need to put out a plea for help. I invite you to see Missy's
homepage at: http://shoga.wwa.com/~missyp/index1.html
 
    Please email me offlist at cynthiah@utdallas.edu if you can help.
Thank you.
 
Cynthia Haynes
UT-Dallas
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Pat,
 
Love to have you.  What did you have in mind?  Can you send me a title plus
a brief description?  I've got a couple of other volunteers, too.  We seem
to be focusing on notions of standardness/nonstandardness in student
writing, and the issues they bring up.  Let me hear from you soon, since I
need to write this all up at the end of the week.
 
Dennis
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801       http://www.english.uiuc.edu/baron
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But Ed, while exemption refers to one course, placement aims at two courses.
If a student is placed in comp 102 rather than 101, we are saying that the
student is ready for 102.  But that still leaves the question of whether or
not the student should receive credit for 101 -- if they are ready for 102,
aren't we implicitly saying they can "do" what is taught in 101, and
therefore should receive credit for it?
 
>Date:    Sun, 13 Apr 1997 14:46:17 -0700
>From:    Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
>Subject: Re: Exemption & Credit
>To the contrary, I think the placement/exemption distinction is crucial.
>A placement test asks, is the student ready to BEGIN a course; an
>exemption test asks, can the student do what the course has taught by the
>END of it.
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Ed,
Generally speaking, I agree that the placement/exemption distinction is
crucial.  When I said that the distinction didn't work for me, I meant the
distinction as framed in the original question.  I believe the original
post came from someone whose department currently awards credit
for Comp I on the basis of CLEP scores, and has a departmental exam that
places some students into Comp II but does not award credit for Comp I;
some people in the dept. wanted to award credit for Comp I to the students
who took the dept. exam.  The CLEP exam is most likely not tied to
the dept's curriculum for Comp I, while the dept. exam presumably is
rooted in the curriculum--and if the exam judges students ready for Comp
II, it just doesn't make sense to say that we can't tell that they've
mastered Comp I.  How else to tell that they're ready to begin Comp II?
 
Susanmarie Harrington
 
> To the contrary, I think the placement/exemption distinction is crucial.
> A placement test asks, is the student ready to BEGIN a course; an
> exemption test asks, can the student do what the course has taught by the
> END of it.  Thus the exemption test must be based on what the course
> teaches, while the placement test can't deal with that. To confuse the two
> would be like saying a student needs to know algebra to BEGIN calculus and
> if he/she knows algebra really well we can give credit for KNOWING
> calculus.  Of course, exemption assumes that we actually know what we are
> teaching, why, and what we expect students to be able to do at the end
> that they couldn't at the beginning.  --Ed White
>
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I attended a very interesting and information session at 4Cs about
copyright issues in the electronic world--by some PhD students at
Texas Tech.  A whole new can of worms, as it were.  Questions of
ownership on web sites came up--is it OK to allow students to borrow
code from someone else's website as they design their own, for example?
Or can they use a picture grabbed off the Internet in a research paper
they're putting together online (with proper attribution, of course)?
What about putting links to other sites in your own site--do you need
that person's permission to do so?  Right now it seems there are a lot
more questions than answers--especially since stuff put on the web is
rarely "fixed" in the conventional copyright terms.  Christine Hult
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wow - thanks
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David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> I want to be clear. This isn't my proposal. It is A proposal--suggested by
> Bruce Johnstone. Mark points out that we DO have workload differentiation
> across institutions: "research" university faculty teach 1-2 courses per
> semester; comprehensive university faculty teach 3-4, as do many liberal arts
> college faculty; and community college faculty teach 4-5....
 
 It doesn't make sense to me that all faculty at any
> institution should have to fit into one pattern. For example, teaching four
> sections of composition does not preclude research. It IS research, or it can
> be. There are all kinds of interesting issues surround Johnstone's proposal,
> but the claim that teaching 3 or 4 courses precludes scholarly reflection is
> not persuasive, given significant evidence to the contraru.
 
David,
 
        I agree completely with you that teaching 3 or 4 sections of comp does
not preclude scholarly reflection.  But we have only recently begun
examining other means by which such scholarly reflection can be made
public besides traditional publication.  Also, what counts as "scholarly
reflection" for a composition instructor will vary from instructors in
other disciplines,  And, no doubt, the publication modes of such
reflection, being highly rhetorical, will need to be judged by local
criteria.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
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Sure, J.L., your logic is fine.  If a student can do what we want students
completing a course to do, why NOT give credit?  Is seat time more
important than accomplishment?  All the studies, including an unpublished
one I did myself with a large group of students, show that students who
gain equivalency credit through a valid and demanding test do NOT
abbreviate their studies but rather just start them at a higher level.
For this reason, I usually restrict my use of "placement testing" to the
decision between remedial/developmental comp and regular college comp.
"Placement" into 102 really means giving an equivalency test for 101
and hence should be based on your defined "outcomes" for 101 and your 101
curriculum.  I think it is wrong to use the same test for placement that
you do for equivalency for the reason I give below: it confuses readiness
with completion.
                                        --Ed White
 
On Mon, 14 Apr 1997, J.L. McClure wrote:
 
> But Ed, while exemption refers to one course, placement aims at two courses.
> If a student is placed in comp 102 rather than 101, we are saying that the
> student is ready for 102.  But that still leaves the question of whether or
> not the student should receive credit for 101 -- if they are ready for 102,
> aren't we implicitly saying they can "do" what is taught in 101, and
> therefore should receive credit for it?
>
> >Date:    Sun, 13 Apr 1997 14:46:17 -0700
> >From:    Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
> >Subject: Re: Exemption & Credit
> >To the contrary, I think the placement/exemption distinction is crucial.
> >A placement test asks, is the student ready to BEGIN a course; an
> >exemption test asks, can the student do what the course has taught by the
> >END of it.
>
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Susan-Marie, thanks for the clarification.  What you say makes good sense.
                                        --Ed White
 
On Mon, 14 Apr 1997, Susan-Marie Harrington wrote:
 
> Ed,
> Generally speaking, I agree that the placement/exemption distinction is
> crucial.  When I said that the distinction didn't work for me, I meant the
> distinction as framed in the original question.  I believe the original
> post came from someone whose department currently awards credit
> for Comp I on the basis of CLEP scores, and has a departmental exam that
> places some students into Comp II but does not award credit for Comp I;
> some people in the dept. wanted to award credit for Comp I to the students
> who took the dept. exam.  The CLEP exam is most likely not tied to
> the dept's curriculum for Comp I, while the dept. exam presumably is
> rooted in the curriculum--and if the exam judges students ready for Comp
> II, it just doesn't make sense to say that we can't tell that they've
> mastered Comp I.  How else to tell that they're ready to begin Comp II?
>
> Susanmarie Harrington
>
> > To the contrary, I think the placement/exemption distinction is crucial.
> > A placement test asks, is the student ready to BEGIN a course; an
> > exemption test asks, can the student do what the course has taught by the
> > END of it.  Thus the exemption test must be based on what the course
> > teaches, while the placement test can't deal with that. To confuse the two
> > would be like saying a student needs to know algebra to BEGIN calculus and
> > if he/she knows algebra really well we can give credit for KNOWING
> > calculus.  Of course, exemption assumes that we actually know what we are
> > teaching, why, and what we expect students to be able to do at the end
> > that they couldn't at the beginning.  --Ed White
> >
>
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As someone who has written a number of WPA (and non WPA) consultant
evaluator reports during the past few years, I would like to make a
suggestion that might prove helpful.
 
First let me say that writing a report is really difficult:  consultants
spend 1-2 days on campus, and then at least that much time (usually more)
writing up the report.  In every case, the consultants are motivated by
really only one agenda.  We want the report to have some real and
positive effect:  a change in hiring practices, a change in the
curriculum, a change in how the Department or the Dean or the Provost thinks
about the writing program, etc.
 
For such changes to occur, the report must be disseminated, particularly
among those who have the most stake in reform.  It is really frustrating
to spend a whole lot of time and emotional investment in writing a report
that goes nowhere except in a desk drawer.
 
The copyright issues that Steve Jamar describes strike me as sufficiently
nebulous and confusing so as to provide little guidance.  One suggestion
I would make is that the WPA should always be centrally involved in
making a request for an evaluation--and, right from the start, there
should be a statement about dissemination.  Such a statement might read:
"The completed WPA Consultant Evaluator report will be sent and distributed
to:  (say) the Provost, the Dean, the WPA, and members of the English
Department" or some such.
 
Perhaps it is naive of me to assume that interested parties can agree on
this before the report is delivered.  But given my own experience--and
those described here--I think such an agreement would solve a lot of
problems.  A "good" report is certain to offend any number of interested
parties; it will always be the sort of document that certain people will
want to permanently bury.
 
I would love to know if you think this would work on your campus.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
<http://www.uwm.edu/>
Phone:  414-229-5293
cis@csd.uwm.edu
<http://www.uwm.edu/~cis>
 
"If I say a cow can lay an egg, don't argue with me.  Go get the skillet."
                                        ---Muhammad Ali
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Interesting--that while this discussion is going on, we have a local
discussion about students being dropped for nonpayment of fees after
spending a few weeks in a course.  The question one person raises is whether
students can then gain exemption--or even credit--by means of a test, after
attending several weeks of the course at no cost.  After, also, taking up
the seat of someone else who might have paid.
Donna Gorrell
St. Cloud State University
dgorrell@tigger.stcloud.msus.edu
 
>Sure, J.L., your logic is fine.  If a student can do what we want students
>completing a course to do, why NOT give credit?  Is seat time more
>important than accomplishment?  All the studies, including an unpublished
>one I did myself with a large group of students, show that students who
>gain equivalency credit through a valid and demanding test do NOT
>abbreviate their studies but rather just start them at a higher level.
>For this reason, I usually restrict my use of "placement testing" to the
>decision between remedial/developmental comp and regular college comp.
>"Placement" into 102 really means giving an equivalency test for 101
>and hence should be based on your defined "outcomes" for 101 and your 101
>curriculum.  I think it is wrong to use the same test for placement that
>you do for equivalency for the reason I give below: it confuses readiness
>with completion.
>                                        --Ed White
>
>On Mon, 14 Apr 1997, J.L. McClure wrote:
>
>> But Ed, while exemption refers to one course, placement aims at two courses.
>> If a student is placed in comp 102 rather than 101, we are saying that the
>> student is ready for 102.  But that still leaves the question of whether or
>> not the student should receive credit for 101 -- if they are ready for 102,
>> aren't we implicitly saying they can "do" what is taught in 101, and
>> therefore should receive credit for it?
>>
>> >Date:    Sun, 13 Apr 1997 14:46:17 -0700
>> >From:    Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
>> >Subject: Re: Exemption & Credit
>> >To the contrary, I think the placement/exemption distinction is crucial.
>> >A placement test asks, is the student ready to BEGIN a course; an
>> >exemption test asks, can the student do what the course has taught by the
>> >END of it.
>>
>
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I think Chuck's suggestion is one we should adopt.  That is, when a campus
signs up for a C/E visit, whoever is contracting for it should sign some
statement about distribution.  And those of us who do private consulting
as well probably ought to do something like that.  Ben, what do think
about that?  --Ed White
 
On Mon, 14 Apr 1997, Charles I Schuster wrote:
 
> As someone who has written a number of WPA (and non WPA) consultant
> evaluator reports during the past few years, I would like to make a
> suggestion that might prove helpful.
>
> First let me say that writing a report is really difficult:  consultants
> spend 1-2 days on campus, and then at least that much time (usually more)
> writing up the report.  In every case, the consultants are motivated by
> really only one agenda.  We want the report to have some real and
> positive effect:  a change in hiring practices, a change in the
> curriculum, a change in how the Department or the Dean or the Provost thinks
> about the writing program, etc.
>
> For such changes to occur, the report must be disseminated, particularly
> among those who have the most stake in reform.  It is really frustrating
> to spend a whole lot of time and emotional investment in writing a report
> that goes nowhere except in a desk drawer.
>
> The copyright issues that Steve Jamar describes strike me as sufficiently
> nebulous and confusing so as to provide little guidance.  One suggestion
> I would make is that the WPA should always be centrally involved in
> making a request for an evaluation--and, right from the start, there
> should be a statement about dissemination.  Such a statement might read:
> "The completed WPA Consultant Evaluator report will be sent and distributed
> to:  (say) the Provost, the Dean, the WPA, and members of the English
> Department" or some such.
>
> Perhaps it is naive of me to assume that interested parties can agree on
> this before the report is delivered.  But given my own experience--and
> those described here--I think such an agreement would solve a lot of
> problems.  A "good" report is certain to offend any number of interested
> parties; it will always be the sort of document that certain people will
> want to permanently bury.
>
> I would love to know if you think this would work on your campus.
>
>
> Charles I. Schuster
> Department of English
> U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
> Milwaukee, WI  53201
> <http://www.uwm.edu/>
> Phone:  414-229-5293
> cis@csd.uwm.edu
> <http://www.uwm.edu/~cis>
>
> "If I say a cow can lay an egg, don't argue with me.  Go get the skillet."
>                                         ---Muhammad Ali
>
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Several members have asserted that teaching 3-4 sections of writing does
not preclude scholarly reflection. I have to say that I am flabbergasted
by that response. I knwo many oof us here have taught that number and
have continued to particpate in intellectual work. But, the fact that we
have risen above those conditions doesn't make those conditions any less
miserable. Are we saying that 80-150 students per semester (4-5
sections, fr. 20 - 30 students each) constitutes a
reasonable teaching load for a typical writing teacher? And that that
teacher should nevertheless be expected to participate fully in the
intellectual convesation of the discipline. I'm not one to separate
teaching and scholarship. I like reflective practice as much as the next
teacher. But, I want to see some numbers--and I think the burden is on
the proponenets of this kind of workload to produce them--before I even
think about accepting that kind of statement.
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On Mon, 14 Apr 1997, Francis J. Sullivan wrote:
 
> Several members have asserted that teaching 3-4 sections of writing does
> not preclude scholarly reflection. I have to say that I am flabbergasted
> by that response. I knwo many oof us here have taught that number and
 
I certainly wouldn't think much of the statement if it had been made by
someone teaching 2/2.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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I have to agree with Frank Sullivan on this one.  I have taught 4x4 (120+ stude
nts), and it was not fun.  Chairing a small department (well, 21 fte, if that's
 small) dropped me to a 3x3 or 3x2.  It was still not fun.  At the same time, i
f we're going to talk about rewarding teaching the way we reward publication an
d scholarship, then we need to re-construct teaching as intellectual work in a
way that it is not the drudgery that Frank and I are obviously remembering.  So
 long as teaching writing appears to the rest of the world as marking errors in
 student papers, as something that can be done by virtually anyone (lecturers,
graduate students), it will not be perceived as intellectual work.  Last summer
 at WPA we talked a great deal about the work of the WPA as intellectual work,
and now we need to begin to think of, redefine teaching in the same way, and th
en demand that level of performance from teachers.  Those of us who no longer t
each 4x4 and have the reflective time need to do this reconstruction and teach
new teachers and the public new ways of seeing/undestanding what we do.
I'll stop before I get really wound up (as if I'm not already).
Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater
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I have to say that I agree with Frank Sullivan.  I am a WPA teaching
on the quarter system.  I administer our department's
developmental writing program and I do scholarship.  I agree with
those of you who have said that teaching is research and that many
people who teach 3-4 courses a quarter/semester are at least as
active in scholarship and research as anyone else.  In fact, a
colleague of mine at another institution who teaches 2-1
pointed out to me the other day that I have done more
publishing since I started my job (3 years ago) than he has
done since he started his (at the same time).
 
Here's the catch: in
order to do both teaching and scholarship, I have to work constantly
to keep up.  I had not realized how much I was working until this
quarter when, by a quirk of fate, I ended up teaching only two
courses.  I hardly know what to do with all of my time.  For the
first time since I can remember, I have actually experienced the
feeling of getting ahead of my work.  I would not trade my job for
anything in the world, for my students and colleagues are among the
most interesting and engaging people I have ever met, but as WPAs we
cannot allow ourselves to participate in making "overwork" the norm.
 
-Michelle Gibson
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SNIP
>
> Here's the catch: in
> order to do both teaching and scholarship, I have to work constantly
> to keep up.  I had not realized how much I was working until this
> quarter when, by a quirk of fate, I ended up teaching only two
> courses.
 
---From the sense I have gotten so far, others are arguing that a 'heavy'
comp load doesn't *preculde* publishing but it can be an inhibiting
factor for most.  In the research I have read re: this subject, those
with heavy teaching loads do publish less--and while there are no
absolutely positive causal correlations, people/researchers seems to
infer from the relationship that lots of teaching can cut into time spent
researching.  I also want to point out that Michelle's "teaching *and*
scholarship" is how most people have been conceptualizing the situation,
rather than "teaching *as* scholarship.  And again, as many on this list
have already suggested, we need to break out of this limiting conceptual
paradigm and redefine/rethink scholarship.
 
 
Jami Carlacio
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee       if all possible objections
Milwaukee, WI  53211                    must first be overcome."
carlacio@csd.uwm.edu                              -- Richard Ernst
 =============================================================================
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Jami,
I never meant to imply that I do not experience teaching *as*
scholarship. However, we can't forget that our profession measures
scholarship by the amount of publishing we do.  Writing cannot be
done as one teaches.
-Michelle Gibson
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Michelle, I respectfully submit the opposite--teaching writing while not
doing it blinds us to the constantly organic aspects of composing  and
polishing...as a WPA, I rarely hesitate to hire teachers who write and
strongly hesitate teachers who have no time to write...since writing
instruction is complex and failure-laden, I believe that the act of
writing keeps teachers better attuned to their student's learning
experiences.
 
will hochman, u of
southern colorado
 
On Tue, 15 Apr 1997, Michelle Ann Gibson wrote:
 
> Jami,
> I never meant to imply that I do not experience teaching *as*
> scholarship. However, we can't forget that our profession measures
> scholarship by the amount of publishing we do.  Writing cannot be
> done as one teaches.
> -Michelle Gibson
>
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Again, to clarify: writing cannot be done *as,* meaning while, one
teaches.  Yes, teaching is scholarship, but writing is done outside
the classroom.  So, I am not saying that writing teachers shouldn't
write; we should.  I am saying that writing is a separate activity
from teaching; scholarship, on the other hand (as Jami points out),
is often done simultaneously with teaching a class.
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4-15-97
Chuck & Ed,
        I think the suggestion to make a dissemination agreement on the
report in the beginning stages of a WPA Consultant-Evaluator review is a
reasonable one.  We can include the statement in our contract statements.
However, if a client school wants to eliminate it, we can do little else
than comply, I believe, if our negotiations to retain it fail.
 
Regards,
Ben
 
I think Chuck's suggestion is one we should adopt.  That is, when a campus
>signs up for a C/E visit, whoever is contracting for it should sign some
>statement about distribution.  And those of us who do private consulting
>as well probably ought to do something like that.  Ben, what do think
>about that?  --Ed White
>
>On Mon, 14 Apr 1997, Charles I Schuster wrote:
>
>> As someone who has written a number of WPA (and non WPA) consultant
>> evaluator reports during the past few years, I would like to make a
>> suggestion that might prove helpful.
>>
>> First let me say that writing a report is really difficult:  consultants
>> spend 1-2 days on campus, and then at least that much time (usually more)
>> writing up the report.  In every case, the consultants are motivated by
>> really only one agenda.  We want the report to have some real and
>> positive effect:  a change in hiring practices, a change in the
>> curriculum, a change in how the Department or the Dean or the Provost thinks
>> about the writing program, etc.
>>
>> For such changes to occur, the report must be disseminated, particularly
>> among those who have the most stake in reform.  It is really frustrating
>> to spend a whole lot of time and emotional investment in writing a report
>> that goes nowhere except in a desk drawer.
>>
>> The copyright issues that Steve Jamar describes strike me as sufficiently
>> nebulous and confusing so as to provide little guidance.  One suggestion
>> I would make is that the WPA should always be centrally involved in
>> making a request for an evaluation--and, right from the start, there
>> should be a statement about dissemination.  Such a statement might read:
>> "The completed WPA Consultant Evaluator report will be sent and distributed
>> to:  (say) the Provost, the Dean, the WPA, and members of the English
>> Department" or some such.
>>
>> Perhaps it is naive of me to assume that interested parties can agree on
>> this before the report is delivered.  But given my own experience--and
>> those described here--I think such an agreement would solve a lot of
>> problems.  A "good" report is certain to offend any number of interested
>> parties; it will always be the sort of document that certain people will
>> want to permanently bury.
>>
>> I would love to know if you think this would work on your campus.
>>
>>
>> Charles I. Schuster
>> Department of English
>> U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>> Milwaukee, WI  53201
>> <http://www.uwm.edu/>
>> Phone:  414-229-5293
>> cis@csd.uwm.edu
>> <http://www.uwm.edu/~cis>
>>
>> "If I say a cow can lay an egg, don't argue with me.  Go get the skillet."
>>                                         ---Muhammad Ali
>>
 
 
Ben W. McClelland, Professor and Schillig Chair
English Department and Writing Program
University of Mississippi
University, MS  38677
(601) 232-5500
FAX (601) 232-5493
e-mail wgbwm@olemiss.edu
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Certainly, as an administrator and teacher, I write constantly:  letters,
reports, assignments, responses to assignments, and on and on.  The problem
as an administrator who teachers a 4-course load with one course-worth of
release time is finding the TIME to do writing that requires considerable
intellectual labor and reflection.  Certainly, as teachers of writing we
should write; I doubt that anyone on this list would quibble with that
point.  It seems to me that the point of the discussion is TIME to write the
kind of work that can't be done in an hour here and an hour there.  (Can you
tell I'm looking forward to summer????)
 
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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I agree that we need to see "teaching as scholarship." BUT, we need also
to take care that this doesn't become another catch phrase that obscures
those drives to reduce our scholarly work by increasing the numbers of
students and classes we teach. That's exactly why "process" and
"holistic" assessment caught on with many administrators. They became
"efficent" ways to claim that large numbers of students were being taught
to write. Ask any secondary teacher what those terms mean (or
"portfolios" for that matter). It does not work when administrative
agendas drive curricular reforms.
 
On Tue, 15 Apr 1997, Jami L Carlacio wrote:
 
> SNIP
> >
> > Here's the catch: in
> > order to do both teaching and scholarship, I have to work constantly
> > to keep up.  I had not realized how much I was working until this
> > quarter when, by a quirk of fate, I ended up teaching only two
> > courses.
>
> ---From the sense I have gotten so far, others are arguing that a 'heavy'
> comp load doesn't *preculde* publishing but it can be an inhibiting
> factor for most.  In the research I have read re: this subject, those
> with heavy teaching loads do publish less--and while there are no
> absolutely positive causal correlations, people/researchers seems to
> infer from the relationship that lots of teaching can cut into time spent
> researching.  I also want to point out that Michelle's "teaching *and*
> scholarship" is how most people have been conceptualizing the situation,
> rather than "teaching *as* scholarship.  And again, as many on this list
> have already suggested, we need to break out of this limiting conceptual
> paradigm and redefine/rethink scholarship.
>
>
> Jami Carlacio
> University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee       if all possible objections
> Milwaukee, WI  53211                    must first be overcome."
> carlacio@csd.uwm.edu                              -- Richard Ernst
> ==============================================================================
>
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I think Michelle's message hits the nail on the head. Writing teachers
must write. They can't do that in the classroom. they need to be afforded
the condiutons within which writing of a serious kind can happen. Writing
must be treated as an integral part of our work, and not be rendered
invisible.
 
On Tue, 15 Apr 1997, Michelle Ann Gibson wrote:
 
> Again, to clarify: writing cannot be done *as,* meaning while, one
> teaches.  Yes, teaching is scholarship, but writing is done outside
> the classroom.  So, I am not saying that writing teachers shouldn't
> write; we should.  I am saying that writing is a separate activity
> from teaching; scholarship, on the other hand (as Jami points out),
> is often done simultaneously with teaching a class.
>
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Frank's right.  I've been there--4 courses per semester, often all
composition, and very little time and even less energy left to accomplish
reflective practice--let alone research.
 
> I'm not one to separate
>teaching and scholarship. I like reflective practice as much as the next
>teacher. But, I want to see some numbers--and I think the burden is on
>the proponenets of this kind of workload to produce them--before I even
>think about accepting that kind of statement.
 
For my money, those who advocate these kinds of loads AND think that the
people teaching them will be able to sustain any kind of research and
publication record have either never taught on that kind of schedule or
have forgotten what it was like.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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I am working with several graduate students in my department who are
hoping to draft a statement on accomodating disabilities which might guide
our graduate school and more specifcally our department.  Of course, we
all can probably find that general one or two sentence blurb, but we're
hoping to locate some model statements which go beyond the nod, models
which rather specifically address the needs of Ph.D. students in the
humanities, social sciences, and sciences.
 
If any of you have a substantial statement or written policy within your
department's graduate studies program or within your campus's graduate
schools, please write me off the list so that I can contact your campus
and obtain a copy.
 
Thank you,
 
Anne Laskaya
Dept of English
University of Oregon
laskaya@darkwing.uoregon.edu
 
 
 
What follows is the note I received from one of our Ph.D. students:
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Mon, 14 Apr 1997 19:26:38 -0700 (PDT)
Subject: question about grad school policy on disability
 
Just wondering whether you're aware of any specific policy statements that
your grad school (or even undergrad) has concerning students with
disabilities.  I ask specifically about grad school because several of us
Ph.D. students kind of think that undergrads' needs can be handled by
Disabled Student Services fairly effectively.  What we see, though, is
that grad students needs are different in terms of the quality of services
needed, the amount of assistance needed, and the issues which surface as a
result of employment.
 
We're trying to possibly come up with some policy statements for both our
department and the grad school overall which will generally cover some of
these issues. It's not that we're looking for freebies, but rather that we
want to increase awareness to help smooth out administrative problems
which sometimes take extra time to solve, like funding extensions.
 
Well, I have to go because someone else needs this machine, but any input
you may have/points of contact from whom I could request copies of letters
would be much appreciated.  I'm not interested in posting this to NABS-L
at this time.  The flamings from Federationists are not what I'm
interested in reading about right now.
 
Jennifer
**** "Life is what happens to you while you're busy making other plans."
John Lennon
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Gee golly willikers, folks....  :-)
 
        isn't the ideal writing course one with less than 16-18 students?
 
Wouldn't that mean a max load of 72 students in four sections?
 
If we don't advertise our ideals, how is any school going to move toward
them?  And I do mean advertise--publicly, as in, HEY, YOU PARENTS AND
STUDENTS, IF YOU SEE A WRITING CLASS WITH MORE THAN 18 STUDENTS IN IT,
YOU CAN BE CERTAIN STUDENTS IN THAT CLASS WON'T GET AS MUCH ATTENTION AS
IS NECESSARY......
 
If you want to work a 70 hour week, why not go into business or industry,
where at least you'll get six figures?
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Mon, 14 Apr 1997, Francis J. Sullivan wrote:
 
> Several members have asserted that teaching 3-4 sections of writing does
> not preclude scholarly reflection. I have to say that I am flabbergasted
> by that response. I knwo many oof us here have taught that number and
> have continued to particpate in intellectual work. But, the fact that we
> have risen above those conditions doesn't make those conditions any less
> miserable. Are we saying that 80-150 students per semester (4-5
> sections, fr. 20 - 30 students each) constitutes a
> reasonable teaching load for a typical writing teacher? And that that
> teacher should nevertheless be expected to participate fully in the
> intellectual convesation of the discipline. I'm not one to separate
> teaching and scholarship. I like reflective practice as much as the next
> teacher. But, I want to see some numbers--and I think the burden is on
> the proponenets of this kind of workload to produce them--before I even
> think about accepting that kind of statement.
>
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Ben and Ed,
 
 
Isn't theWPA evaluation/review program the only game in town, at least as
far as quality goes?  Even if only nearly so, that gives WPA a strong
position and the moral high ground.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Anne, check your own school's policies related to the American's with
Disabilities Act (ADA). ADA is not at all timid about our obligation to
accommodate disabilities. I'm not sure that there is much you can do beyond
what ADA requires. It is quite comprehensive.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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One item has been left out of the discussion of the research/teaching
combination: family.  As I look back, I see I published next to nothing
from 1972 to 1985, when the last of five kids left for college.  Hey, we
have personal lives to fit in too.  --Ed White
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Francis Sullivan mentions problems that arise when administrative agendas
drive curriculum reform. I agree that that can be a problem. On the other
hand, faculty agendas rarely (in my experience) result in curriculum reform
and even more rarely in curriculum change that is student centered. There is
major curriculum reform going on in math, science and engineering education,
but it did not arise from the faculty. It is being driven by the National
Science Foundation and big grants. But that's another story. I'm in my
administrator's hat again (I do take it off every now and then). At large
public universities, we are facing major and conflicting challenges:
increasing numbers of students; increasing demand for students who have
education beyond high school; declining public financial support for higher
education; growing concern about the increasing cost of higher education;
resistence to tuition increases; public dissociation from big public
universities not unlike the dissociation from major league sports; greater
push for accountability for student learning. And so on an on. There may have
been a time when universities just told their critics to trust us and go away.
But those days are over. There is very strong pressure from the public on us
to realign our resources toward greater emphasis on educating students. We are
not being offered more resources to do this. Granted, there are all kinds of
hidden (barely) agendas here. People who have a tentative grasp on their own
jobs (at which they work more than 40 hours a week) are pretty hostile to
tenured faculty who, however long they work, seem to do what they please
rather that what many think "needs to be done." There is an elitist foundation
to some of the efforts to undercut public support for universities. There is a
general anti-intellectualism running thru the whole thing. Nevertheless, if we
do not make some good faith effort to respond to overt public concerns, I
think we are in for a tough time ahead. We need to find imaginative ways to
use our resources to improve student learning. This will include curriculum
reform, but it may well include dramatic change in the work habits of faculty,
in the way we conceptualize academic work, in the dominant faculty culture. Is
this an administrative agenda driving curriculum change? I guess administrator
s do need to do a better job of engaging faculty in the process of institution
problem solving in the context of resource realities.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dear Greg,
 
I've thanked you before for making my day.  I'm getting ready to do it
again...
 
I am a great admirer of your Stretch Program.  I mentioned the program to
the Dean of Liberal Arts yesterday during an informal meeting.  He was
extremely interested!  Also, he told me the Provost was also very
interested in eliminating our developmental writing course -- money and
college credit course going hand-in-hand instead of a concern for solid
pedagogy, sigh, but one takes what one can get -- anyway... I have been
asked to write a proposal for a Stretch Program here.  I am going to
deliver a copy of your article to the Dean tomorrow and I have some
questions about the program.  What happens when a student fails WAC 101?
Presumably they re-register, however, how does the idea of staying with
the same class work?  They just join a new group until they pass WAC 101?
How much "anger" does this generate? Do you have some syallbi to share?
How long did it take you to implement the program? Did you have to go
through a "regulatory agency" such as a Board of Regents?  How did you
negotiate the implementation?
 
I think you can see I could ask many more questions, but, I'll stop for
now.  And on a side note, I understand you have recently signed with
Mayfield to write a writing text that deals with media.  First, congrats!
Next, since I, too, am preparing two textbook proposals -- one is writing
about media  -- I wondered if you could tell me a bit about the focus of
your text and why you chose Mayfield.  Currently, I am dealing with eight
companies, Mayfield, McGraw-Hill, Allyn and Bacon, Bedford,
Harper-Collins, Norton, Prentice Hall, and Harcourt Brace.  I have talked
with editors from each company except Mayfield.  Didn't think they would
be interested.  Michele, the text rep, took a ROUGH ROUGH draft of each
text I proposed to the editor there.  He is supposed to contact me. We'll
see what happens, I am finishing the proposals this week replete with
working
drafts of 2 chapters per proposal.  In other words, any wisdom you might
feel like sharing about the "publishing" world would be appreciated.
Harcourt Brace and Prentice Hall have both inquired about when I would
consider signing a contract.  Whoppee and Argh are my simultaneous
reactions combined with where's the contract and show me the money!
While I've learned a tremendous amount in a short period of time, I rely
on the kindness and insights of folks already published as the best gage
of publishers.
 
Again, thank you.  Know that because ASU is a "western" university I have
received a "hearing" on the stretch program that I might not have otherwise.
 
I appreciate your time and will look forward to your reply.
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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We should post an announcement about your special topics section on the
door before we do forcing.  I will ask Jennifer to design a flier based on
your memo and then run it by you for approval.  Also, be sure Helen
Barthelme's students, and students in 320, Paul Taylor's in 354, and Chris
Holcomb's in 355 are informaed, since they are our Professional Writing
Studnets and rhetoric track students.
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
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While we're on the subject of how many classes writing teachers
teach, did anybody see John Leo's column in the latest US News (I got
mine two hours ago).  He lambastes teaching writing as a process and
all kinds of things, using quotes that were probably pulled out of
context by the NAS and other organizations.  He particularly goes
after Michigan colleges for producing students who supposedly can't
spell and teachers who are too concerned about student self-esteem
and racism to tell them they can't spell.
 
It seems to me the appropriate response to this nonsense is to point
out to John Leo and his ilk that if they want to be alarmed about the
state of teaching writing in this nation, they ought to be concerned
about class size and working conditions for the numerous adjuncts and
part-timers who staff the bulk of our courses.  Should we all blitz
US News with e-mail?  Or send an official response from WPA?  Leo
denounces NCTE by the way and resurrects the old criticisms of the
NCTE/IRA Standards for the English Language Arts as being empty and
hard to read.  (I wonder if he's even read them.  I find them quite
plainly written and quite appropriate too.)
 
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
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Would it were so, Bill!  Many, even most English departments do not really
want a quality review; they'd much rather call in dependable ole Joe from
Next Door State U, who can be depended on to praise everything and be
happy with a $75 consultant's fee. (Remember, I'm no longer the
director--Ben is--so I don't have to be tactful any more.)  A serious
program review takes a lot of energy and time; it even asks uncomfortable
questions and makes you rethink your assumptions.  Who wants to fuss with
a self-study and then deal with a real report?  No, the pretense of a
program review is far preferable to an actual one nine times out of ten.
                                                --Ed White
 
On Tue, 15 Apr 1997, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> Ben and Ed,
>
>
> Isn't theWPA evaluation/review program the only game in town, at least as
> far as quality goes?  Even if only nearly so, that gives WPA a strong
> position and the moral high ground.
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
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Bill Condon wrote:
>
> Frank's right.  I've been there--4 courses per semester, often all
> composition, and very little time and even less energy left to accomplish
> reflective practice--let alone research.
>
 
> For my money, those who advocate these kinds of loads AND think that the
> people teaching them will be able to sustain any kind of research and
> publication record have either never taught on that kind of schedule or
> have forgotten what it was like.
> Bill
 
Bill and Frank are right.  I am still there.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
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On the workload issue:
 
        I wanted to add my voice to Bill and Frank's comments.  True,
some individuals can overwork themselves and produce scholarly work while
engaged in teaching overloads as well.  But for how long, and at what
costs to their personal lives, relationships, and sanity.  We have to
resist the current corporate model that argues for downsizing every
workplace and overworking every surviving employee.  Is that the standard
that we wish to support as the professional norm?
 
        In addition, until teaching has achieved some kind of economic
parity with publication in refereed journals, we have to acknowledge that
those with heavier teaching loads work at a disadvantage.  When
individuals come up for tenure, those with good publication records and
only mediocre teaching have a great advantage, generally, over those with
excellent teaching records and merely mediocre publication records.
Those who must do a great deal of labor-intensive teaching in composition
classes must steal time from their personal lives (or short-change their
teaching) if they are to have sufficient time for extended research (that
underlies the kind of writing that gets published in journals that will
be acceptable to tenure committees).
 
        Finally, though writing teachers should always be trying to write,
that does not mean that they will be able to convert very much of their
writing into publishable articles for refereed journals.  I am not sure
that the writing I do to enhance and support my work as a teacher (which
includes writing some of the assignments that I ask my students to write)
will get me much further in the direction of publication.
 
 
Sincerely,
 
Vincent Casaregola
Writing Program Director
English Dept.
Saint Louis University
casarevg@slu.edu
 
 
On Tue, 15 Apr 1997, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> Frank's right.  I've been there--4 courses per semester, often all
> composition, and very little time and even less energy left to accomplish
> reflective practice--let alone research.
>
> > I'm not one to separate
> >teaching and scholarship. I like reflective practice as much as the next
> >teacher. But, I want to see some numbers--and I think the burden is on
> >the proponenets of this kind of workload to produce them--before I even
> >think about accepting that kind of statement.
>
> For my money, those who advocate these kinds of loads AND think that the
> people teaching them will be able to sustain any kind of research and
> publication record have either never taught on that kind of schedule or
> have forgotten what it was like.
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>                 http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
>
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Agreed, David, in spades.
 
>Nevertheless, if we
>do not make some good faith effort to respond to overt public concerns, I
>think we are in for a tough time ahead. We need to find imaginative ways to
>use our resources to improve student learning. This will include curriculum
>reform, but it may well include dramatic change in the work habits of faculty,
>in the way we conceptualize academic work, in the dominant faculty culture. Is
>this an administrative agenda driving curriculum change? I guess administrator
>s do need to do a better job of engaging faculty in the process of institution
>problem solving in the context of resource realities.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
 
 But that does not mean that differential workloads are the answer.  Maybe
the answer is that people who got into college teaching to *teach* are OK,
but those who got into it for research need to re-order their priorities?
The problems I see in public--and especially politicians'--attitudes toward
higher education have to do with the impression that we profs think we're
here, first and foremost, to do research (they also think that research is
so much fun that we ought to pay them to do it--I think they need a good
dose of post-election term paper!), while the public wants us to be here,
first and foremost, to teach.  That goes for *all* of us.  Administrators
need to teach.  If researchers can't teach, they need to be working in
private industry, not in a university.  If that slows down the progress of
knowledge-making, tough.  So will abolishing the research universities in
favor of smaller, more local colleges where the teachers actually teach.
 
There is an ocean of misconceptions about higher ed built into the public
outcry, but the thing to remember is that, at its base, the outcry is
genuine, and it's centered on giving the public something they can
recognize as their money's worth.  Right now, at least, big research isn't
it.  Teaching is.
 
We need to educate the public about some things, sure.  They need to know
that effective teaching, like effective learning, isn't measured in "seat
time."  And they need to know that teachers with active minds make better
teachers, on the whole, than teachers with inactive minds.  But the
public's a lot more sophisticated than we give them credit for, in some
things.  They know that "publish or perish" is not the only way to measure
the activity of a teacher's mind, and they're sick and tired of us pushing
that measure down their throats.  They didn't like it when they were
students, and they don't like it now that they are voting taxpayers--and
legislators.
 
Whew!  Guess I sort of got going.  Sorry for the length.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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At our campus, for example, any program coming under review is required to
have an outside evaluation.  However, the amount of money the
administration has set aside for such evaluations (and the amount is the
same for all programs and departments, interdisciplinary or not, big or
small) is way below what WPA charges.  I'm not suggesting that WPA lower
its prices, just that we may not get a quality review no matter how much we
want one.  Of course, out here we're sort of lucky in terms of who "good
ol' Joe from Next Door State U" happens to be.
 
Rita
 
>Would it were so, Bill!  Many, even most English departments do not really
>want a quality review; they'd much rather call in dependable ole Joe from
>Next Door State U, who can be depended on to praise everything and be
>happy with a $75 consultant's fee. (Remember, I'm no longer the
>director--Ben is--so I don't have to be tactful any more.)  A serious
>program review takes a lot of energy and time; it even asks uncomfortable
>questions and makes you rethink your assumptions.  Who wants to fuss with
>a self-study and then deal with a real report?  No, the pretense of a
>program review is far preferable to an actual one nine times out of ten.
>                                                --Ed White
>
>On Tue, 15 Apr 1997, William A. Pedersen wrote:
>
>> Ben and Ed,
>>
>>
>> Isn't theWPA evaluation/review program the only game in town, at least as
>> far as quality goes?  Even if only nearly so, that gives WPA a strong
>> position and the moral high ground.
>>
>> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>>
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Once class size reaches anything like this ideal, I will welcome
discussion of a 4-course load. I'd like to hear from the person who,
within the last year I believe, surveyed the list on average class size
in first-year courses. Bill's was nowhere near the figure arrived at as I
recall. Meanwhile, my state legislators want us all teaching 4-5 classes
each semester. And I know what my colleagues in the Community colleges
teach on a 4-4 load.
On Tue, 15 Apr 1997, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> Gee golly willikers, folks....  :-)
>
>         isn't the ideal writing course one with less than 16-18 students?
>
> Wouldn't that mean a max load of 72 students in four sections?
>
> If we don't advertise our ideals, how is any school going to move toward
> them?  And I do mean advertise--publicly, as in, HEY, YOU PARENTS AND
> STUDENTS, IF YOU SEE A WRITING CLASS WITH MORE THAN 18 STUDENTS IN IT,
> YOU CAN BE CERTAIN STUDENTS IN THAT CLASS WON'T GET AS MUCH ATTENTION AS
> IS NECESSARY......
>
> If you want to work a 70 hour week, why not go into business or industry,
> where at least you'll get six figures?
>
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
> On Mon, 14 Apr 1997, Francis J. Sullivan wrote:
>
> > Several members have asserted that teaching 3-4 sections of writing does
> > not preclude scholarly reflection. I have to say that I am flabbergasted
> > by that response. I knwo many oof us here have taught that number and
> > have continued to particpate in intellectual work. But, the fact that we
> > have risen above those conditions doesn't make those conditions any less
> > miserable. Are we saying that 80-150 students per semester (4-5
> > sections, fr. 20 - 30 students each) constitutes a
> > reasonable teaching load for a typical writing teacher? And that that
> > teacher should nevertheless be expected to participate fully in the
> > intellectual convesation of the discipline. I'm not one to separate
> > teaching and scholarship. I like reflective practice as much as the next
> > teacher. But, I want to see some numbers--and I think the burden is on
> > the proponenets of this kind of workload to produce them--before I even
> > think about accepting that kind of statement.
> >
>
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Folks in midlevel administration ought to re-read David's comments from a
central administrator. (I assume all mid-lvel admiistrators of programs
are targets for central jobs one day, but my urgining is based more
broadly.)  We still have finished the national agon over health care,
which I thought we finish before we began on higher ed, but clearly the
institutional framework for higher education is not adequate to meet even
current demands, much less those of 2020.  WPAs had better be ready to
deal with the issues, for we are first in line.  The super-specialties can
and will hold out against change, but everyone will figure comp is a good
testing ground for their pet reforms..  peace  jix
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At UNLV, our classes are capped at 25.  They will "hold" at 15 students
per class, so I believe the average class is about 20 and with attrition,
they sometimes "move" to the ideal numbers suggested.  You're right
Frank, we are nowhere near this ideal.  And even if we were, I also agree
that a 4-4 load with research and publication requirements for promotion
and tenure is still is an "unfair labor" practice until teaching is
re-defined as research and class sizes meet the Wyoming Resolution
criteria.  I can dream can't I?
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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What I don't want to do (and obviously, as david's post makes clear did
anyway) is simply to dichotomize and conclude "x" good; "y" bad.But,
maybe, we've all identified our cast of characters and the source of the
problem just a bit too cleanly. We have "faculty," "administrators," "the
public," and "research organizations." And we identify the problem in
terms of who has, supposedly, good/bad intentions.
 
But are either the groups so easily identified? Do their intentions
mattr all that much? All of us on this list, for instance, are
administrators,faculty, often former public school teachers, and parents.
Few, if any of us, ever view an issue through a single (as we say)
"subject position." Not only do we belong to many communities
simultaneously, but we have multiple and conflicting orientations towards
the communites we belong to. I bet David often feels uncomfortable in the
"administrative" community; I certainly do. The existence of this, very
special, list testifies to the importance of having people who don't feel
"at home" in the communities to which they belong.
 
What concerns me--and what David's post makes me regret having done--is
that we tend to tell this story in terms of these personified
group characters and their imputed intentions. I'm not saying that that
isn't an important story to tell, but, at least in this case, dwelling
exclusively on it, we/I lose sight of another story that begins with the
social conditions in which we live and the social goals of our work. This
story subordinates our intentions to the influence of those conditions
and goals. Here, I think, Sharon Crowley's analysis (though not her
response to it) is right on target. To the extent that our
field/profession is thought of in terms of an "ethic of service," our
working conditions are likely to be deprofessionalized and
deconceptualized. That, I think, is exactly what is happening, all in the
name of a "public" (the character that is probably the most "constructed"
in this story) that wants something done, that wants faculty to "serve"
students. Service has a powerful appeal at the moment, but, precisely
because we DO want to serve our students, I think we need to resist that
power.
 
As for agendas, I agree with David that all these constituencies have
them. But, I don't agree that the responses of groups such as NSF or the
granting agencies are any more utopian than faculty response has been
dystopian. We have a big chunk of that NSF money at Temple and even
bigger chunks of Pew change. I've had experience with both, and can say
that there are certainly conflicting agendas driving that largesse.
 
On Tue, 15 Apr 1997, David E.
Schwalm wrote:
 
> Francis Sullivan mentions problems that arise when administrative agendas
> drive curriculum reform. I agree that that can be a problem. On the other
> hand, faculty agendas rarely (in my experience) result in curriculum reform
> and even more rarely in curriculum change that is student centered. There is
> major curriculum reform going on in math, science and engineering education,
> but it did not arise from the faculty. It is being driven by the National
> Science Foundation and big grants. But that's another story. I'm in my
> administrator's hat again (I do take it off every now and then). At large
> public universities, we are facing major and conflicting challenges:
> increasing numbers of students; increasing demand for students who have
> education beyond high school; declining public financial support for higher
> education; growing concern about the increasing cost of higher education;
> resistence to tuition increases; public dissociation from big public
> universities not unlike the dissociation from major league sports; greater
> push for accountability for student learning. And so on an on. There may have
> been a time when universities just told their critics to trust us and go away.
> But those days are over. There is very strong pressure from the public on us
> to realign our resources toward greater emphasis on educating students. We are
> not being offered more resources to do this. Granted, there are all kinds of
> hidden (barely) agendas here. People who have a tentative grasp on their own
> jobs (at which they work more than 40 hours a week) are pretty hostile to
> tenured faculty who, however long they work, seem to do what they please
> rather that what many think "needs to be done." There is an elitist foundation
> to some of the efforts to undercut public support for universities. There is a
> general anti-intellectualism running thru the whole thing. Nevertheless, if we
> do not make some good faith effort to respond to overt public concerns, I
> think we are in for a tough time ahead. We need to find imaginative ways to
> use our resources to improve student learning. This will include curriculum
> reform, but it may well include dramatic change in the work habits of faculty,
> in the way we conceptualize academic work, in the dominant faculty culture. Is
> this an administrative agenda driving curriculum change? I guess administrator
> s do need to do a better job of engaging faculty in the process of institution
> problem solving in the context of resource realities.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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A colleague and I are proposing a panel for 4C's '98 based on stories and
narratives of "failed" or unfinished research and what we can learn from
it.  If you have boxes or file cabinets full of incomplete,
gathered-but-never-analyzed research material or have conducted research
that just didn't work and are interested in joining our panel, please
e-mail.  Feel free to forward  this message to interested colleagues.
Ruth M. Mirtz, Director First Year Writing Program
rmirtz@juno.com
Florida State University
Tallahassee, FL  32306-1036
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I am to be the Director of Composition at University of Nevada Las Vegas
quite soon and I have some questions concerning the review process and
first-year program policies.
 
Our department is up for "internal and external" review next year.  I
know the internal review is to be completed by the end of September.  I
haven't been told when the external review will be...yet...My contract
doesn't start until July 1st...Anyway, I'd rather not be "suprised."
 
1. Does every English Department in the U.S. handle this
process differently or are there some semblances of similarities in the
process?
 
2. Who determines out the "outside" reviewers are? In other words,
who sets the "standard?"  I presume -- probably incorrectly -- that
accreditation committees are involved, if so, to what extent?
 
3. And finally, no matter who completes the report, how seriously are the
"recommendations" taken and who implements these?
 
From the tenor of the list, I'd say answers to my questions will vary
greatly, still, I'd appreciate some information if anyone on the list has the
time to reply.  I recognize how busy we all are...
 
And as long as I'm asking questions, these are general ones about writing
requirements for the first and second sequence in first-year writing
courses.
 
1. I was under the impression that 6 "final drafts" -- I don't
like to say completed essays -- per course plus at least one or two
in-class writings (a mid-term and final per se) is fairly standard. Am I
incorrect? I recognize with portfolio assessment a student may chose 3 or
4 essays to be "reviewed," but what about the total workload for the course?
 
2. What is your attendance policy? Does your policy vary from the
university policy on attendance?
 
3. How do you "treat" group work (peer responses, etc...) ? Do you give
students "credit" for group work during the semester? Do you somehow penalize
students in your final assessment if they refuse to participate in groups?
 
4. How do you handle excessive absences? (an example of "excessive" in my
view is over 2 weeks of classes)
 
5. What if students refuse to complete drafts and only want to turn in the
final draft?  In other words, they refuse to participate in the process
of writing?  In your experience, have you found students from other
cultures resistant to group work?  Why or why not? (On this last part of
the question, I've not had "trouble" with students of varying cultural
backgrounds.  I have experienced great "trouble" with students from the
U.S.)
 
6.  Do your students complain about portfolio assessment?  How do you
handle these complaints?
 
7.  If you use sequencing as a pedagogical approach, do your students
complain? (I define sequencing as writing on one topic for the entire
semester)
 
8. And the last one, I believe students who want to offer a complaint to
the Director should first have to put the complaint in writing and then
make an appointment with the Director.  When I joined this list there was
a conversation on "recalcitrant students" that I found very helpful and
saved all the posts.  I'm just wondering if there are those of you who
have an "open door" policy and why you chose this method?
 
The reason I am seeking some generalized
answers to this set of questions is because I was under the impression --
again, probably an incorrect assumption -- that working in groups and
completing drafts were fairly "standard" requirements.  I recognize that
the "outcomes" information may help me here.  However, should you have
further thoughts on any of these issues, I'd appreciate hearing what you
have to say.  I want to be certain our program is "up to snuff."
 
Thank you for your time and please, feel free to answer me privately.
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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I'm feeling a little uncomfortable with the easy equation in the thread on
differential workloads between teaching and scholarship.  Several people
have said, in these words, that "teaching is scholarship."  Well, yes it
can be, but no it's not.  The traditional ideal of scholarship--and I'm
not saying that this has been reached very often--is to become so informed
and knowledgeable about some element of human knowledge that you can
combine your own thought and observation usefully with the thoughts and
observations of all who have left records on this subject.  Scholarship
requires, in other words, a kind of mental and practical space over some
period of years to make this familiarity with sources possible.  Only
someone who knows the research can be a researcher; without that
knowledge, one can only be an "amateur" in the original sense.
 
Teaching as scholarship is only possible, then, if the teacher has had the
ability to study the history of schooling and pedagogy in both a general
sense and a specific disciplinary sense from classical times onward, has
been able to familiarize herself with all the major theories and arguments
about pedagogy ongoing in her world, and has had the ability to do enough
teaching and teacher-research to bring these concepts to bear on her own
work in such a way as to synthesize background knowledge and observation.
(Writing up and publishing the results is just a natural effect of these
activities, an outward and visible sign that scholarship has taken place
and that the writer wants to join the centuries-long conversation with
Plato and Pestalozzi.)
 
Without the ability to attain real background knowledge--which usually
means years of careful and structured reading and study--and bring it to
bear, teaching cannot be scholarship.  It may be effective, it may be
admirable, it may be fruitful work and an important learning experience
for both teacher and student.  But it ain't scholarship.
 
Bob Connors
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I'd like to thank Vicent Caseregola for mentioning one of the elements of
the difficulty in the teaching/research balance:  the rest of one's life.
Aside from the professional issues involved in balancing teaching and
research in productive ways, there are the personal ones:  I have seen
comp directors at a couple of different programs come close to breaking
under the pressure of work--research and teaching and administration--in
large measure because their lives as parents or spouses or people were
decimated by overwork.  And I can say from experience myself--and at the
moment I am fortunate enough to have a teaching load that lets me, on
better days, balance research and teaching productively--that the thing
that brings me closest to chucking the whole thing over is feeling like I
am becoming my job, and abdicating my role as a person.
 
Maybe one way to approach this issue is to go back to one of the important
strands of good old fashioned Catholic social teaching:  quality of life.
Not quality of work, but quality of life.  Does the work we do--and the
imbalance in that work of teaching, research, and service--prevent us from
participating in a life that is productive not just to our students and
our field but to our families and to our communities?  If the answer is
yes--even if we manage to keep research and teaching in "balance"--then
maybe we need to rethink even the best balance in our lives as
teacher/scholars.  The "polis" is broader than the academic community.
 
Maybe the WPA and CCCC and NCTE could be a model for work organizations by
addressing more clearly this issue as they continue to work through these
issues on a programmatic scale.
 
MBD
 
**************************************************************************
 
This is the time/ And this is the record of time.
                                        Laurie Anderson, "From the Air"
                                        Big Science (1982)
*************************************************************************
 
Michael Bernard-Donals
English Department
107 Tate Hall
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO 65211
 
(573) 882.1968
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[Apologies for the egregious cross-post...]
 
CCCC Online. Still kicking...
 
The Call for Proposals for CCCC/98, "Ideas, Historias, Cuentos," is
available at http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/98/98cfp.html
 
From there, you have a choice of links to two versions of the proposal
form. One can be printed, filled out, and mailed (in case you aren't on the
mailing list or misplaced your paper copy):
 
  http://ernie.bgsu.edu/~alan/CCCC98/PRINT98propform.html
 
(Thanks to Alan Rea for creating that version!)
 
The other can be used for online submission:
 
  http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/98/98propform.html
 
This is the first year the general membership has had the opportunity to
send proposals electronically, and since it's a pilot project, we've had to
limit its availability. Only the first hundred or so proposals in clusters
111 (Computers and Writing) and 112 (Writing in Professional and Technical
Environments) can use the web form.
 
I'd encourage folks who propose in those categories to give it a try,
though (but backup your information--in case!). Good participation will
help us get a clear sense for how it will work, to work out any technical
or procedural glitches. We hope to learn enough this year so availability
can be broadened considerably next year.
 
(Thanks to Victor Villanueva for being willing to tackle this project!)
 
-------------------------------------------------
CCCC Intership in Web Publishing
 
I'm delighted (but tardy) to announce the selection of four interns to help
manage and further develop CCCC Online & related projects:
 
--> Collin Brooke, University of Texas-Arlington
--> Kirsten Hale, North Carolina State University
--> Mike Jackman, University of Louisville
--> John Logie, Penn State University
 
These folks share a level of experience in and commitment to using internet
technologies in teaching and professional resources that, directed toward
CCCC Online, will take the thing to a new level of quality and usefulness.
 
-------------------------------------------------
CCCC/97 Online. Still kicking...
 
1997 session materials (papers, abstracts, notes, images, sounds,
impressions, revisions, etc.) are still quite welcome. It's never too late
for 1997 presenters to add their work to the collection. It becomes a more
valuable resource the more complete we make it. Try:
 
  http://www.missouri.edu/~cccc/97/contribforms.html
 
If you have any trouble with the web form, please write to
cccc@missouri.edu to discuss alternatives. We're interested in making it as
convenient as possible to get your work online.
 
-------------------------------------------------
Promotion & Tenure & Technology
 
Three informally affiliated groups--C-Fest, NCTE's Instructional Technology
Committee, and CCCC's Computer Committee--have been working together to
investigate how technology-oriented and innovative work is (or isn't)
recognized and valued in the academy. The groups are working to  gather
information and begin the process of developing statements that will be
submitted to NCTE and CCCC for endorsement.
 
A first step is a web page designed to collect both stories (about tenure
and promotion experiences--good, bad, and ugly) and statements (suggestions
or drafts of recommendations that might be folded into position
statements). If you have ideas about how to argue for giving credit to
technological and innovative work, or if you have tales to tell about how
your work was received, please feel free to contribute:
 
  http://www.missouri.edu/~sevenc/recognition.html
 
And look for more information and invitations from the affiliated groups to
participate in the process soon.
 
--Eric
 
--------------------------------------------------------------
           | University of Missouri-Columbia Learning Center
Eric Crump | wleric@showme.missouri.edu
           | http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric
--------------------------------------------------------------
  "I learned how to learn after I got out of school."
              --Todd Rundgren
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Teaching is not scholarship.  It may be a scholarly activity, but it
certainly does not count as scholarship as the term is used in the academy.
 
In the law we in the skills areas are constantly straining to expand the
concept of scholarship beyond the traditional confines as defined decades
ago by Harvard and  a few other schools.  We are succeeding, albeit slowly
and unevenly with some schools being more flexible than others.
 
I find that it is not the work load per se that reduces my pages per year
of scholarship but the type of work.  I seem to have just so much writing
and editing effort in me and most of it gets consumed during the school
year by the students who I am teaching to write.  I am just as busy now in
my other courses and with my other obligations as when I was teaching the
first year class, but I have more writing and editing energy - except
around the time I am grading seminar papers.
 
There is also a correlation of course with work load and time available for
scholarship - but if that factor is controlled, I still think there may be
a limit to what one can do in one particular area, e.g., writing and
writing instruction.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    voice:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
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kristine,
 
i agree with you that wpa should consider some response to the us news
article along the lines you suggested.  what do other wpa members think?
personally, i'm tired of being bashed by every person who thinks that
"them that can't do, teach."  let them walk a day in our shoes.
 
judy
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I think the following concerns that have been raised are terribly
important.  The issue of being a "good" academic along with being a
"good" husband, a "good" neighbor, a "healthy" person, a "good" sibling
and child, etc. has been one of the toughest issues for me since deciding
to work in academia only the few ten years ago that I made this
decision.  However, I don't think the issue of creating this kind of
balance in our profession is so easy as being committed to the aim.
 
I've condensed Michael's message a bit and then want to bring up a few
issues that I think complicate our hopes of changing our working conditions.
 
> I'd like to thank Vicent Caseregola for mentioning one of the elements of
> the difficulty in the teaching/research balance:  the rest of one's life.
 
{snip}
 
> Does the work we do--and the
> imbalance in that work of teaching, research, and service--prevent us from
> participating in a life that is productive not just to our students and
> our field but to our families and to our communities?  If the answer is
> yes--even if we manage to keep research and teaching in "balance"--then
> maybe we need to rethink even the best balance in our lives as
> teacher/scholars.  The "polis" is broader than the academic community.
>
> Maybe the WPA and CCCC and NCTE could be a model for work organizations by
> addressing more clearly this issue as they continue to work through these
> issues on a programmatic scale.
 
{snip}
 
> Michael Bernard-Donals
 
I want to raise two issues that I think we must contend with if we are to
attempt to create a new "model" for our work lives, one that doesn't tear
our 'lives' apart.
 
One of the issues has been discussed here several times:  the oversupply
of English PhDs.  I think we all realize, especially those of us in
non-tenure track or not-yet-tenured positions, that if we decide that we
must change our own work lives by, for instance, arguing for our teaching
work as scholarly work and deciding that we won't 'kill' ourselves to do
'research' (that 'other' thing), then.....there is an army of people out
there 'dying' to get our jobs.  Any "change" in the ways we work must
address such economic work conditions.
 
A second issue I want to raise here is one of gender.  I know from the
experience of working and talking with female colleagues that almost any
day that *I* feel overworked is most likely considered a relatively easy
day by many of my female colleagues, especially those who have children
and/or are single parents.  In addition to the daily issues of gender,
there are also the career issues of gender (ie, greater demands on women
to gain tenure) and the disciplinary issues of gender (ie, composition as
a gendered discipline).
 
I certainly agree that we -- as individual faculty/staff as well as
members of such organizations as those Michael mentioned above -- ought
to continue working to create our work as something that is responsible
to more than our careers, our field, but as we address this issue, we
mustn't forget the complexities we face in doing this work within our
economic and social contexts.  If we don't, we may indeed create work
spaces that are beneficial only for the few in the short term but possibly
re-inscribe inequalities in the long term.
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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I'd like to share the reaction my colleagues here had to a consulting
session we arranged with Ed White.  Ed came for the day, met with the
various writing-related committees, the dean, and members of the writing
faculty.  The result was a cogent, perceptive, theoretically and
practically valuable critique of our writing program.  I had been charged
with designing an assessment program, which I undertook with
reluctance and resistance; Ed's visit transformed the project into a
wonderfully inspiring curricular reorientation project, stitching together
the various discontents I had with our current practices into a much
larger, coherent, and impressive campuswide effort to enhance student
learning.  The administrators love the proposals that have come out of his
visit, the faculty are already engaged in the portfolio assessment portion,
and all of us will benefit.  I can't recommend such a visit and this
consultant highly enough.  As Ed said in a recent post, it won't cost $75,
but we feel we got even more than we paid for.  Ed did coerce me into
trying my first oyster at dinner that night, but I've gotten over that.
 
One of the benefits to this kind of consultation is that we're now able to
work on our program globally, and once we've gotten much of the
changes in place, we'll have the WPA Consultant-Evaluator team in.
Hopefully, their results will offer strong evidence of the program's's
excellence, maintaining the higher administration's support.  It seems
really essential to have such highly credentialed outsiders come in to
diagnose problem areas and commend best practices.
 
A big thanks to Ed.
 
Jeanne Gunner
Santa Clara University
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Bob Connors's post raises some interesting questions re teaching =
scholarship.  If we accept the traditional definition he offers, we
should also accept the traditional university within which that
definition is valid and the underlying values maintained and practiced.
 
But I just don't see that such a context is currently valid.  If it is,
than the traditional three areas upon which retention and promotion are
based -- scholarship, teaching, and service -- where scholarship is
privileged must remain in place and enforced.  But where does that leave
the work of the teacher of composition and the WPA in this hierarchy of
academic work and its value?
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
 
 
Robert J Connors wrote:
>
> I'm feeling a little uncomfortable with the easy equation in the thread on
> differential workloads between teaching and scholarship.  Several people
> have said, in these words, that "teaching is scholarship."  Well, yes it
> can be, but no it's not.  The traditional ideal of scholarship--and I'm
> not saying that this has been reached very often--is to become so informed
> and knowledgeable about some element of human knowledge that you can
> combine your own thought and observation usefully with the thoughts and
> observations of all who have left records on this subject.  Scholarship
> requires, in other words, a kind of mental and practical space over some
> period of years to make this familiarity with sources possible. ...
>
 
> Without the ability to attain real background knowledge--which usually
> means years of careful and structured reading and study--and bring it to
> bear, teaching cannot be scholarship.  It may be effective, it may be
> admirable, it may be fruitful work and an important learning experience
> for both teacher and student.  But it ain't scholarship.
>
> Bob Connors
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It certainly is not easy to equate teaching and scholarship, but certainly it
is possible to connect the two intimately. One's scholarship (or research) we
hope will be manifested in one's teaching. At the same time, the classroom--if
one has appropriate scholarly background to bring to it--is a research lab for
the instructor, or can be. Yeah, you gotta know something to teach and you
gotta know different stuff to learn from your teaching. What is tough, I
think, is that many people in comp still are people who want to do research in
lit, and it is very difficult to teach x number of comp classes and to
maintain your research program on James Joyce. I think it is also hard to be
believed when we tell others that we are interested, not in james Joyce, but
in how adults learn to improve their reading and writing.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I agree with what Bob says below, but I would like to point out that a
number of us administrative types are trying to work Ernie Boyer's notions
about the scholarship of teaching (see his _Scholarship Reconsidered_) in
the annual review and tenure and promotion process at our institutions.  I
agree that we can't simply equate teaching with scholarship, but we can ask
teachers to be reflective about their pedagogies, to write about teaching
(perhaps publish about it), and to document issues of teaching in a
teaching portfolio which is set up to treat their teaching as important
intellectual work, requiring the same reflection and documentation that
their research requires.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
 
>I'm feeling a little uncomfortable with the easy equation in the thread on
>differential workloads between teaching and scholarship.  Several people
>have said, in these words, that "teaching is scholarship."  Well, yes it
>can be, but no it's not.  The traditional ideal of scholarship--and I'm
>not saying that this has been reached very often--is to become so informed
>and knowledgeable about some element of human knowledge that you can
>combine your own thought and observation usefully with the thoughts and
>observations of all who have left records on this subject.  Scholarship
>requires, in other words, a kind of mental and practical space over some
>period of years to make this familiarity with sources possible.  Only
>someone who knows the research can be a researcher; without that
>knowledge, one can only be an "amateur" in the original sense.
>
>Teaching as scholarship is only possible, then, if the teacher has had the
>ability to study the history of schooling and pedagogy in both a general
>sense and a specific disciplinary sense from classical times onward, has
>been able to familiarize herself with all the major theories and arguments
>about pedagogy ongoing in her world, and has had the ability to do enough
>teaching and teacher-research to bring these concepts to bear on her own
>work in such a way as to synthesize background knowledge and observation.
>(Writing up and publishing the results is just a natural effect of these
>activities, an outward and visible sign that scholarship has taken place
>and that the writer wants to join the centuries-long conversation with
>Plato and Pestalozzi.)
>
>Without the ability to attain real background knowledge--which usually
>means years of careful and structured reading and study--and bring it to
>bear, teaching cannot be scholarship.  It may be effective, it may be
>admirable, it may be fruitful work and an important learning experience
>for both teacher and student.  But it ain't scholarship.
>
>Bob Connors
 
 
Susan McLeod
Professor and Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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I wish to second Tim's concerns. I have decided that there is a limit to
the what I will sacrifice in the way of "quality of life" for my
academic job.  I personally have found the the Covey Leadership system
helpful in keeping me focused and balanced in my work and the rest of my
life.
 
What have others done to help balance their lives at the academy and
home?
 
What actions could we take to help right the imbalances we can't control
ourselves?
 
Tim Peeples wrote:
>
> I think the following concerns that have been raised are terribly
> important.  The issue of being a "good" academic along with being a
> "good" husband, a "good" neighbor, a "healthy" person, a "good" sibling
> and child, etc. has been one of the toughest issues for me since deciding
> to work in academia only the few ten years ago that I made this
> decision.  However, I don't think the issue of creating this kind of
> balance in our profession is so easy as being committed to the aim.
>
> I've condensed Michael's message a bit and then want to bring up a few
> issues that I think complicate our hopes of changing our working conditions.
>
> > I'd like to thank Vicent Caseregola for mentioning one of the elements of
> > the difficulty in the teaching/research balance:  the rest of one's life.
>
> {snip}
>
> > Does the work we do--and the
> > imbalance in that work of teaching, research, and service--prevent us from
> > participating in a life that is productive not just to our students and
> > our field but to our families and to our communities?  If the answer is
> > yes--even if we manage to keep research and teaching in "balance"--then
> > maybe we need to rethink even the best balance in our lives as
> > teacher/scholars.  The "polis" is broader than the academic community.
> >
> > Maybe the WPA and CCCC and NCTE could be a model for work organizations by
> > addressing more clearly this issue as they continue to work through these
> > issues on a programmatic scale.
>
> {snip}
>
> > Michael Bernard-Donals
>
> I want to raise two issues that I think we must contend with if we are to
> attempt to create a new "model" for our work lives, one that doesn't tear
> our 'lives' apart.
>
> One of the issues has been discussed here several times:  the oversupply
> of English PhDs.  I think we all realize, especially those of us in
> non-tenure track or not-yet-tenured positions, that if we decide that we
> must change our own work lives by, for instance, arguing for our teaching
> work as scholarly work and deciding that we won't 'kill' ourselves to do
> 'research' (that 'other' thing), then.....there is an army of people out
> there 'dying' to get our jobs.  Any "change" in the ways we work must
> address such economic work conditions.
>
> A second issue I want to raise here is one of gender.  I know from the
> experience of working and talking with female colleagues that almost any
> day that *I* feel overworked is most likely considered a relatively easy
> day by many of my female colleagues, especially those who have children
> and/or are single parents.  In addition to the daily issues of gender,
> there are also the career issues of gender (ie, greater demands on women
> to gain tenure) and the disciplinary issues of gender (ie, composition as
> a gendered discipline).
>
> I certainly agree that we -- as individual faculty/staff as well as
> members of such organizations as those Michael mentioned above -- ought
> to continue working to create our work as something that is responsible
> to more than our careers, our field, but as we address this issue, we
> mustn't forget the complexities we face in doing this work within our
> economic and social contexts.  If we don't, we may indeed create work
> spaces that are beneficial only for the few in the short term but possibly
> re-inscribe inequalities in the long term.
>
> Tim Peeples
> Purdue University
> peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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Irene,
What is the Covey Leadership system?
--Karen Uehling
Boise State Univ.
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Blitzing US News won't work. Doug (Hesse), I hope you're reading this and
will step in with what you learned from MLA when they hired a public
relations person to help us learn how to deal with media attacks. We have
been doing it wrong, folks. If Doug isn't available, I'll dig up my notes
and post 'em.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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One thing the WPA Statement on Intellectual Work (still in draft stage;
see latest issues of WPA journal) is trying to do (but this needs more
work I believe) is show how, especially for people in writing and writing
administration, the traditional categories of scholarship, teaching, and
service do not apply. Teaching may not "be scholarship," but it is part of
the rich mosaic Boyer talks about, that is, we need to find ways of
showing how these 3 are PERSPECTIVES to see how each of the three INFORMS
the others, rather than seeing them as rigid categories. Now if we can
just be persuasive enough in the document . . .
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Theresa,
 
I well recall your giving a talk about this at ASU's Composition Conference
in February '96 and thinking how useful and revealing that story was.  If
Doug's not stepping in quickly for some reason, I'd very much like for you
to dig up those notes and post them.  It was a fascinating lesson to learn
and a dilemma we still haven't solved.
 
Marty Townsend
 
>Blitzing US News won't work. Doug (Hesse), I hope you're reading this and
>will step in with what you learned from MLA when they hired a public
>relations person to help us learn how to deal with media attacks. We have
>been doing it wrong, folks. If Doug isn't available, I'll dig up my notes
>and post 'em.
>
>----------------------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ 85721
>520-621-3371
>FAX 520-621-7397
>enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Please do--this would be useful information for many of us to have.  And
thanks.
 
 
At 01:44 PM 4/16/97 -0700, you wrote:
>Blitzing US News won't work. Doug (Hesse), I hope you're reading this and
>will step in with what you learned from MLA when they hired a public
>relations person to help us learn how to deal with media attacks. We have
>been doing it wrong, folks. If Doug isn't available, I'll dig up my notes
>and post 'em.
>
>----------------------
>Theresa Enos
>Department of English
>University of Arizona
>Tucson, AZ 85721
>520-621-3371
>FAX 520-621-7397
>enos@U.Arizona.EDU
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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I seem fated to agree with David Schwalm:
 
>if we
>do not make some good faith effort to respond to overt public concerns, I
>think we are in for a tough time ahead. We need to find imaginative ways to
>use our resources to improve student learning. This will include curriculum
>reform, but it may well include dramatic change in the work habits of faculty,
>in the way we conceptualize academic work, in the dominant faculty culture.
 
Without a doubt.  The hard-wired tendency that I've experienced among
English academics, at least, is to defend and rationalize, generally with
high-minded (and, sadly, 'academically' correct) arguments that draw upon
relatively abstruse concepts of fairness and what should be in society.
Unfortunately such idealism often, and sometimes crudely, displays more
than a hint of occupational self-serving.
 
We will have to be imaginative about not only our pedagogies but our
infrastructures, the structural processes which bring together in some
fashion students, teachers, knowledge, and learning activities, and how
credit is allotted.  I suspect the vastly heated up role of learning in our
society is going to require us to break free of foundational presumptions
about schools, school buildings, departments, courses, the professional
class structure, the nature of writing instruction itself, and
certification.
 
The counter assumption, of course, is that any change in traditional ways
of working with learners and disciplinary knowledge has got to be bad for
students and for us, as if all the social forces we encounter are forever
trying to dumb down Americans in concert with a sort of platonic
educational entropy that only we can defend against.  I'd like us to climb
off the white horse and realize that (1) as long as there's an out-of-work
English PhD on every street corner, labor will be cheap; (2) as long as
composition is regarded as remediation (as it is almost universally among
everyone but a few composition teachers), skill in teaching composition
will be paid minimum wage; and (3) the more we rail against the common (and
intractable) perceptions of 1 and 2, the more we erode our own ethos and
the less we are listened to.
 
We should be able to handle the whole thing more cleverly than we usually do.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
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CLIP
 
 Teaching may not "be scholarship," but it is part of
> the rich mosaic Boyer talks about, that is, we need to find ways of
> showing how these 3 are PERSPECTIVES to see how each of the three INFORMS
> the others, rather than seeing them as rigid categories. Now if we can
> just be persuasive enough in the document . . .
 
Thank you for the qualification of "may not be" and as for the
persuasivness of the WPA document, I'm counting on it.  I've already made
a photocopy of the draft for my Dean and the new chair...
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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Considering the nature of scholarship:
 
        I think that Mark Wiley and Susan McLeod raise some interesting
points.  We might also wish to consider scholarship in terms of some
broader, epistemological questions (along with some questions of social
and economic values).  Scholarship is acknowledged as valuable because it
"makes new knowledge," and academic researchers claim value for their
work since they supposedly "make knowledge" which can and will be useful
to society.
 
        Our discipline currently places some confidence in the concept
that the "locus of knowledge is social"  (wording that I think I am
borrowing from Kenneth Bruffee).  If in fact the construction of knowledge
is, in large part, social in nature, then knowledge of various kinds is
produced in various communities.  A scholar's knowledge production is
largely in and for the scholarly community, and through publication it
becomes available for current and later use of various kinds.  Yet, the
classroom teacher, in concert with the students, also "constructs" new
knowledge, knowledge directly integrated with the discourses of the wider
community represented by the students.  From a social constructionist
epistemology, the actions of the scholar in the library and the dialogues
of teachers and students in the classrooms are merely two distinct ways
of making new knowledge.
 
        Embedded in the view that holds teaching and scholarship as
essentially different is an extremely objectified view of knowledge as a
commodity.  We need to be careful of slipping into the old notion that
teaching merely distributes the commodities already produced by the
scholars.  Bob's point about scholarship (as academic research) being
quite different from teaching is accurate in some respects, but it can be
misleading in a subtle fashion.  The reason why scholarship is valued is
that it produces knowledge for society, and in terms of ultimate value,
teaching can be considered equivalent.  Realistically, however, even our
discipline rarely behaves as if it believes its own epistemological
claims.  We still tend to act as if academic research is the principal
means of making new knowledge and that teaching can make no such
claims.  Our institutional economic practices reveal our true assumptions.
 
Sincerely,
 
Vincent Casaregola
Writing Program Director
English Dept.
Saint Louis University
casarevg@slu.edu
 
 
On Wed, 16 Apr 1997, Susan McLeod wrote:
 
> I agree with what Bob says below, but I would like to point out that a
> number of us administrative types are trying to work Ernie Boyer's notions
> about the scholarship of teaching (see his _Scholarship Reconsidered_) in
> the annual review and tenure and promotion process at our institutions.  I
> agree that we can't simply equate teaching with scholarship, but we can ask
> teachers to be reflective about their pedagogies, to write about teaching
> (perhaps publish about it), and to document issues of teaching in a
> teaching portfolio which is set up to treat their teaching as important
> intellectual work, requiring the same reflection and documentation that
> their research requires.
>
> Sue McLeod
>
>
>
> >I'm feeling a little uncomfortable with the easy equation in the thread on
> >differential workloads between teaching and scholarship.  Several people
> >have said, in these words, that "teaching is scholarship."  Well, yes it
> >can be, but no it's not.  The traditional ideal of scholarship--and I'm
> >not saying that this has been reached very often--is to become so informed
> >and knowledgeable about some element of human knowledge that you can
> >combine your own thought and observation usefully with the thoughts and
> >observations of all who have left records on this subject.  Scholarship
> >requires, in other words, a kind of mental and practical space over some
> >period of years to make this familiarity with sources possible.  Only
> >someone who knows the research can be a researcher; without that
> >knowledge, one can only be an "amateur" in the original sense.
> >
> >Teaching as scholarship is only possible, then, if the teacher has had the
> >ability to study the history of schooling and pedagogy in both a general
> >sense and a specific disciplinary sense from classical times onward, has
> >been able to familiarize herself with all the major theories and arguments
> >about pedagogy ongoing in her world, and has had the ability to do enough
> >teaching and teacher-research to bring these concepts to bear on her own
> >work in such a way as to synthesize background knowledge and observation.
> >(Writing up and publishing the results is just a natural effect of these
> >activities, an outward and visible sign that scholarship has taken place
> >and that the writer wants to join the centuries-long conversation with
> >Plato and Pestalozzi.)
> >
> >Without the ability to attain real background knowledge--which usually
> >means years of careful and structured reading and study--and bring it to
> >bear, teaching cannot be scholarship.  It may be effective, it may be
> >admirable, it may be fruitful work and an important learning experience
> >for both teacher and student.  But it ain't scholarship.
> >
> >Bob Connors
>
>
> Susan McLeod
> Professor and Chair
> Department of English
> Washington State University
> Pullman, WA 99164-5020
> (509) 335-2581
> fax: (509) 335-2582
>
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The folling (long) message was posted to the computers and writing listserv.
I'm sure some of you have seen it there and participated in the discussion
of it, but I think this is an issue for WPA.  What follows is the original
announcement and a follow-up justification written after a number of folks
expressed their anger.  While much of the discussion on the other list
focused on the abuse of grad students in terms of pay, I am also concerned
about what this may mean to the ways in which we redefine writing courses in
the face of new technology.  Are we going to use technology to improve our
condition or just make it worse?
 
**forwarded message**
 
Dear Instructors and Graduate students,
 
I am attaching an announcement for openings as online graders of writing
composition essays. We hope to find graduate students interested in
gaining experience in using new technologies and assessment of writing.
I ask that you please forward the message to those responsible for
working with Writing/Composition graduate teaching assistants on your
campus.
 
For further information, please contact me at coxe@pr.erau.edu.
 
Liz Cox
Program Coordinator
Languages and Computerized Instruction
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University
Prescott, AZ
coxe@pr.erau.edu
**************************************************************************
 
Embry Riddle Aeronautical University invites applications from graduate
students in Rhetoric and Composition to participate as online readers and
graders of first year composition essays during Fall 1997. The English
department is creating an electronic classroom which integrates new
technologies and innovative pedagogy.  We are proposing to have graduate
student readers join local English faculty in an electronic roundtable of
grading, thereby providing the student multiperspectives on her writing.
 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University is an independent small,
not-for-profit coeducational university which serves students motivated
toward careers in aviation, aerospace, engineering, and related fields in
government and business. Since our population is very specialized, the
goal of English composition is to engage writing students in discourses
of science, technology and globalization by selecting readings from Allyn
& Bacons Readings for the 21st Century:  Tomorrows Issues for Todays
Students.
 
Graduate student readers will receive electronically approximately 250
essays per semester, in batches of 30-50.  Using Nortons Connect.Net and
a file transfer protocol, graders will read and comment on student
writing and assess student writing by using a specific scoring scale.  In
addition, readers responsibilities include discussing grades with team
reader via e-mail, returning papers electronically, and participating in
an evaluation of the grading process at the end of the semester.
 
In addition to the opportunity to participate in new electronic pedagogy,
the English Department is willing to pay approximately $500 for the
semester. If you are interested, please send a letter and three letters
of recommendation to Liz Cox, Humanities Department, Embry-Riddle
Aeronautical University, 3200 Willow Creek Rd., Prescott, AZ  86301.  For
further information, contact Liz Cox at coxe@pr.erau.edu.
 
*******
 
(Next message)
To all those who have fumed, screamed, reflected on the "grade-for-pay":
 
I feel that I must respond to the somewhat negative response to our
earlier posting.  Maybe I was not clear enough on our expectations of
online graders. Our goal for the writing program is to create a networked
writing classroom that includes feedback from voices outside our campus.
The idea to use online graders is to have two qualified evaluators read
each paper. Even in our ideal classroom, most students do not receive two
reads on each piece of  their writing. By including distanced readers,
students will receive feedback from a larger community. I think there is
value in that, to use Mick Dohertys words, students are publishing for an
unknown, real, non-pseudo-transactional audience.  Similar to portfolio
assessment where instructors meet to read and evaluate, what were
proposing is to have graders (local and non-local) communicate (email?)
to discuss evaluation (an interesting research topic, I think).  As for
the online grader not having control of the assignment, in most portfolio
assessments arent instructors included from other courses (sometimes even
other disciplines) to evaluate writing?  Context - Our students will be
writing about influence of science and technology on our society.  This
is a context in which we all live and have experience. (Doesnt this group
spend oodles of time discussing the various evils/benefits of technology
in the classroom, in writing curriculum, in professional development, etc.?)
 
Furthermore, some graduate students might find this experience helpful
for research (online assessment, audience in a virtual space, distance
learning, etc.). And get paid for the research! Our school does not have
a graduate program in English or even in the humanities and our
department is looking forward to working with grad teachers who are in
the midst of studying teaching with technology. We actually have a lot to
learn from them.
 
Finally, about the compensation. Each essay will be about 4-5 pages. If I
spend lets say about 15 minutes per paper, in 1 hour I have graded 4
papers. At around, unfortunately, $2 per paper, thats $8/hour. The
majority of jobs on campus dont pay even that much. I am not advocating
exploitation of graduate students, and I wish that we had a large enough
budget to pay $10 per paper. But thats not the case.
Perks -- experience, money, free software, the textbook and recognition
in our school catalog.
 
Whether we embrace or reject the intervention of technology in our
teaching space, I think that opening up writing classrooms to a larger
world is something that we should address. MOOs are not limited to a
physical space. Essay postings on the web are out there for everybody.
Chat-groups do not have borders. What we want to do is explore another
aspect of teaching in a networked environment.
*****************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Composition
Murray State University
502-762-4729
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Robert:
 
How very interesting.  I'd like to see that book also.  Perhaps Peter and I
were passe before we started!
 
Pat Belanoff
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I am better able to balance family and work community (and subparts and
subparts) since I got tenure.  During the race to tenure it was much
harder.  (It isn't easy now, but it sure is easier with less pressure.)  I
also started saying "no" about 18 months ago.  I hope the cumulative effect
of those "no's" catch up with me in about another year at which time the
balance should be able to be easier to maintain.  But I still say "yes" too
often.
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On Thu, 17 Apr 1997, Pat Belanoff wrote:
 
> Robert:
>
> How very interesting.  I'd like to see that book also.  Perhaps Peter and I
> were passe before we started!
>
> Pat Belanoff
>
 
It's rather quaint or at least the language is.  But it was listed by
AS Neil as one text he thought embodide the spirit of his democratic
school.  We have a copy in our library, but I understand it is rather
rare.  So far I've found only one dissertation and another book later
about plays performed by students. (I have not seen either of these
two sources.)  I'd love someone else to read it and give me an
opinion.  But judging from the response so far, no one has ever heard
of it.
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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I will take issue with the notion that somehoe, by definition, teaching
is not, i.e., cannot, be scholarship. These claims were authorized by
"tradition" and by institutional/professional practices. Neither of these
necessarily are final. Teaching is, and always has, since Plato, been a
form of knowledge/inquiry. It is "operational" rather than "conceptual"
knowledge/inquiry--what w could call the enactment of inquiry rather than
its narration. Only since the Enlightenment (if I may condense here) has
enactment/performance of inquiry been denied the status of knowledge.
That one post tried to distinguish the two in terms of "activity" vs
"scholarship" only illustrates the way this historical moment ha been
naturalized.
 
It is of course our institutional and professional/disciplinary
apparatuses that have naturalized this distinction. But that does not
make the distinction unchangeable. Which is what some of us want.
 
In other words, the distinction beten scholarship and teaching in tems of
their supposed relation yo knowledge production would have been nonsns to
the very Greek scholars supposedle the sourceof it.
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Maybe I'm too tradition-bound and self serving, but isn't this what they
call a "straw-man" argument?
 
On Wed, 16 Apr 1997, Fred Kemp wrote:
 
SNIP SNIP SNIP
>
> Without a doubt.  The hard-wired tendency that I've experienced among
> English academics, at least, is to defend and rationalize, generally with
> high-minded (and, sadly, 'academically' correct) arguments that draw upon
> relatively abstruse concepts of fairness and what should be in society.
> Unfortunately such idealism often, and sometimes crudely, displays more
> than a hint of occupational self-serving.
>
> We will have to be imaginative about not only our pedagogies but our
> infrastructures, the structural processes which bring together in some
> fashion students, teachers, knowledge, and learning activities, and how
> credit is allotted.  I suspect the vastly heated up role of learning in our
> society is going to require us to break free of foundational presumptions
> about schools, school buildings, departments, courses, the professional
> class structure, the nature of writing instruction itself, and
> certification.
>
> The counter assumption, of course, is that any change in traditional ways
> of working with learners and disciplinary knowledge has got to be bad for
> students and for us, as if all the social forces we encounter are forever
> trying to dumb down Americans in concert with a sort of platonic
> educational entropy that only we can defend against.  I'd like us to climb
> off the white horse and realize that (1) as long as there's an out-of-work
> English PhD on every street corner, labor will be cheap; (2) as long as
> composition is regarded as remediation (as it is almost universally among
> everyone but a few composition teachers), skill in teaching composition
> will be paid minimum wage; and (3) the more we rail against the common (and
> intractable) perceptions of 1 and 2, the more we erode our own ethos and
> the less we are listened to.
>
> We should be able to handle the whole thing more cleverly than we usually do.
>
> Fred Kemp
> Texas Tech
> f.kemp@ttu.edu
>
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I discovered it because it comes built into Windows 95.  THE SEVEN
HABITS OF HIGHLY SUCCESSFULL PEOPLE has been an immense help in both my
administrative position and in my personal life.
 
Karen Uehling wrote:
>
> Irene,
> What is the Covey Leadership system?
> --Karen Uehling
> Boise State Univ.
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Vincent, I didn't want to get into this in my original post, but I'm not
sure we can claim that scholarship always makes new knowledge.  It can,
of course, and in the natural sciences it usually does, but the
difference between the discovery of tetracycline and the discovery of
Paul de Man's wartime writings is a real one.  The old *Whole Earth
Review* (now, sadly, departed) used to have on its masthead, "News That
Stays News."  That phrase always reminded me that the long
conversation about meanings and purposes that is intellectual discourse
at its best does *not* have to make "new knowledge."  It just has to
remind us of, tease apart, look in new ways at, question, admire, and in
general rely on and continue the millennia-long conversation between
people who care about why we're here and what we're supposed to be
doing.  It should propose to make wisdom, not just knowledge.
 
In Kuhn's terms, we might say that scientific research nearly always
solves puzzles--intellectual problems that can be delimited to the point
where you know the rules for solution.  Scholarly discourse at its best
knows it cannot solve puzzles, because the problems it addresses cannot be
neatly enough delimited.  All we can do is the best we can do--to become
informed enough to keep the conversation going with a minimum of
repetition and thus with respect for others.  This requires due and honest
attention to what other people say and have said in the past.  That
attention is, I would argue, what differentiates scholarship from other
socially-mediated forms of teaching or learning.
 
I make this argument completely apart from issues of professional and
institutional compensation.  I am aware of the ways in which research and
scholarship can be used to create invidious distinctions and to
marginalize good teaching.  But I would stand on this idea:  it is easier
for a person who has a large and fluent grasp of the conversation--both
historical and contemporary--around a field of knowledge to be a good
teacher than it is for someone who does not have such knowledge.
Institutionally, I know the quantitative demand for publication can kill
good teaching.  But ideally, would we not want to ask that every teacher
first be a scholar?
 
Bob Connors
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it is easier for a person who has a large and fluent grasp of the
conversation--both historical and contemporary--around a field of knowledge to
be a good teacher than it is for someone who does not have such knowledge.
 
says Bob Connors, and I couldn't agree more. It is probably possible for a
non-scholar of a discipline to enact a curriculum or a syllabus that he or she
could not have created and do a reasonable job. That is what novice TAs do.
But we hope those novice TAs are on their way to becoming scholars and that
the classroom experience is contributing significantly to their knowledge of
the field and of the disciplinary conversation. Clearly a fully professional
faculty member must be knowledgeable in the discipline, with knowledge that is
both current and deep. This is very clear to me in my current job where most
of the faculty I work with are in technology and agribusiness, fields where
the knowledge base turns over with rapidity that would stun a literary
scholar. In order to teach in our programs, our faculty HAVE to be current in
their fields and their professional lives must comprise a process that keeps
them current. That is the bottom line for all faculty in all fields. Teaching
is one outlet for scholarly discoveries. Publication and service are other
outlets. What I am trying to get our faculty to do is to figure out what
qualities and habits of mind are of value in faculty in their disciplines and
then to accept evidence from ALL aspects of faculty work that those qualities
are present. Publication may not always be very good evidence. If I hired
someone to teach rhetoric and composition, and yet that person published
regularly on 17th century Irish erotic lyrics, I would not consider this to be
as strong evidence of the qualities of mind needed in a rhet/comp person as
regular attendance at 4cs. We have mentioned here before that much of the
scholarship of the WPA is manifested in the program, the curriculum, the
placement strategies, the assessment program, etc.--often site specific stuff
that might not be generalizable to other campuses and thus not easily
published. The important thing is to recognize the outcome of scholarship
wherever it is to be found. A person who is not a scholar should become an
adminstrator.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I find myself agreeing and disagreeing here, Bob:
 
>I make this argument completely apart from issues of professional and
>institutional compensation.  I am aware of the ways in which research and
>scholarship can be used to create invidious distinctions and to
>marginalize good teaching.  But I would stand on this idea:  it is easier
>for a person who has a large and fluent grasp of the conversation--both
>historical and contemporary--around a field of knowledge to be a good
>teacher than it is for someone who does not have such knowledge.
>Institutionally, I know the quantitative demand for publication can kill
>good teaching.  But ideally, would we not want to ask that every teacher
>first be a scholar?
 
The problem, as I see it, is that we academics are so caught up with the
drive to commit scholarship that we can't tell it from teaching.  No, in my
view teaching is *not* scholarship.  It is an equally rigorous, demanding,
intellectual activity, but it is not scholarship.  The two are different.
If they were the same, then we would have neither scholars who can't teach
nor teachers who don't seem to make it as scholars.
 
I agree here:
>But I would stand on this idea:  it is easier
>for a person who has a large and fluent grasp of the conversation--both
>historical and contemporary--around a field of knowledge to be a good
>teacher than it is for someone who does not have such knowledge.
 
But I disagree here:
> ideally, would we not want to ask that every teacher
>first be a scholar?
 
I realize that the definition of "scholarship" has floated around a bit in
this discussion, and even in Bob's posting, but insofar as the consensus
seems to be that scholarship means more than having "a large and fluent
grasp of the conversation," I do not feel that it is necessary or even
desirable for a teacher to be a scholar first, or even, perhaps, ever.
 
As we plead our cases in the public arena, we have to remember that the
people who send us their tax dollars want good teaching.  They don't care
about scholarship, since they see it as an activity that professors do that
takes them away from the classroom.  They want us--ALL of us--to be
teachers first.  That desire conflicts with our current institutional
structures (T&P, specifically), which literally demand that we be scholars
first, if we take the usual track to tenure and promotion.
 
That, it seems to me, is the imbalance we have to address.
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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May I remind all of you that the topic of WPAing as intellectual work AND
teachers of writing as modeling the mosaic of scholarship that Boyer
argues for-- discovery, integration, application, and teaching--will be on
the WPA summer conference program. When the registration materials get to
you--within two weeks--I hope you will register for, come to, and
participate in the conference.
 
You must be a member of WPA to register for the conference. If you want to
join, please let me know, and I'll see that you get the membership form
and the registration package for the conference.
 ----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Folks, I just found a copy of John Leo's "The Answer is 45 Cents" in my
campus mailbox (You can find it on page 14 in the 4/21/97 US News & World
Report.).  It's got a note from my Dean attached.  He wants me to respond
to it briefly, in writing, as a "teaching moment," while imagining what
certain University administrators might make of the article's content.
(Yes, he's sincere, a true supporter of our writing program and its
"process" approach...).  I see my Dean's interest as an opportunity and
I'm curious about what you, my colleagues, might say....  Any takers?
Robb Jackson, Texas A&M University-Corpus Christi
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Robb,
        I read John Leo's piece in US News yesterday.  I am addressing a large
contingent of K-12, university, community college, and community people
on Saturady, and I have been thinking about using Leo's remarks to begin
a discussion of the public's perception of English teachers in general
and university education specifically.
 
It is not so much that Leo is saying anything we haven't heard before
(ad nauseam), but the rhetoric is so vitriolic and creates such a
strawman (I am using "man" intentionally since I see Leo's rhetoric as
aggressive and mean-spirited  [and, no, not all men are mean-spirited,
etc.]) that I find it counterproductive to even answer him on his terms.
What evidence does he give for any of his assertions?  What does it
profit him to trash an entire profession and the hard work of so many?
Sure, we know, the profession of English teachers has its share of
deadbeats and closet fascists, but so do many other professions
(including the NAS [I know some people think that the NAS is solely
comprised of fascists].
 
My long-winded point here is why does your dean think it necessary to
respond to Leo on his terms?  Are the people who are persuaded by his
rhetoric going to be persuaded by our defenses if they are conducted in
the same sort of style as Leo's?
 
We need to talk to the public, certainly, but we need sustained dialogue
in terms we accept and that communicate to that public.  I would also
ask your dean what specific points are you supposed to rebut?  The
charge that kids can't do math?  That the NCTE language arts standards
are useless?  That English teachers are all telling students to get in
touch with their inner selves?  That we only want them to write about
their subjective feelings?  Does your dean really believe that is what
we are up to?
 
We are in a strange position.  We are seen by the public who pays our
salaries to be guardians of the standard dialect.  We know that is their
perception of the basis for our classroom authority.  We know our
authority is based on several other elements and being guardians is not
the way we want to be perceived. We have not been very good in
articulating the basis of our authority as we would like to see it and
as we exercise it daily in our classrooms and in our positions as
administrators and researchers.
 
You can tell I am getting ready for Saturday...
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
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The following (long) message was posted to the computers and writing
listserv.  I'm sure some of you have seen it there and participated in the
discussion of it, but I think this is an issue for WPA.  What follows is the
original announcement and a follow-up justification written after a number
of folks expressed their anger.  While much of the discussion on the other
list focused on the abuse of grad students in terms of pay, I am also
concerned about what this may mean to the ways in which we redefine writing
courses in the face of new technology. I'm interested in hearing what you
all think of this.
 
>**forwarded message**
>
>Dear Instructors and Graduate students,
>
>I am attaching an announcement for openings as online graders of writing
>composition essays. We hope to find graduate students interested in
>gaining experience in using new technologies and assessment of writing.
>I ask that you please forward the message to those responsible for
>working with Writing/Composition graduate teaching assistants on your
>campus.
>
>For further information, please contact me at coxe@pr.erau.edu.
>
>Liz Cox
>Program Coordinator
>Languages and Computerized Instruction
>Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University
>Prescott, AZ
>coxe@pr.erau.edu
>**************************************************************************
>
>Embry Riddle Aeronautical University invites applications from graduate
>students in Rhetoric and Composition to participate as online readers and
>graders of first year composition essays during Fall 1997. The English
>department is creating an electronic classroom which integrates new
>technologies and innovative pedagogy.  We are proposing to have graduate
>student readers join local English faculty in an electronic roundtable of
>grading, thereby providing the student multiperspectives on her writing.
>
>Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University is an independent small,
>not-for-profit coeducational university which serves students motivated
>toward careers in aviation, aerospace, engineering, and related fields in
>government and business. Since our population is very specialized, the
>goal of English composition is to engage writing students in discourses
>of science, technology and globalization by selecting readings from Allyn
>& Bacons Readings for the 21st Century:  Tomorrows Issues for Todays
>Students.
>
>Graduate student readers will receive electronically approximately 250
>essays per semester, in batches of 30-50.  Using Nortons Connect.Net and
>a file transfer protocol, graders will read and comment on student
>writing and assess student writing by using a specific scoring scale.  In
>addition, readers responsibilities include discussing grades with team
>reader via e-mail, returning papers electronically, and participating in
>an evaluation of the grading process at the end of the semester.
>
>In addition to the opportunity to participate in new electronic pedagogy,
>the English Department is willing to pay approximately $500 for the
>semester. If you are interested, please send a letter and three letters
>of recommendation to Liz Cox, Humanities Department, Embry-Riddle
>Aeronautical University, 3200 Willow Creek Rd., Prescott, AZ  86301.  For
>further information, contact Liz Cox at coxe@pr.erau.edu.
>
>*******
>
>(Next message)
>To all those who have fumed, screamed, reflected on the "grade-for-pay":
>
>I feel that I must respond to the somewhat negative response to our
>earlier posting.  Maybe I was not clear enough on our expectations of
>online graders. Our goal for the writing program is to create a networked
>writing classroom that includes feedback from voices outside our campus.
>The idea to use online graders is to have two qualified evaluators read
>each paper. Even in our ideal classroom, most students do not receive two
>reads on each piece of  their writing. By including distanced readers,
>students will receive feedback from a larger community. I think there is
>value in that, to use Mick Dohertys words, students are publishing for an
>unknown, real, non-pseudo-transactional audience.  Similar to portfolio
>assessment where instructors meet to read and evaluate, what were
>proposing is to have graders (local and non-local) communicate (email?)
>to discuss evaluation (an interesting research topic, I think).  As for
>the online grader not having control of the assignment, in most portfolio
>assessments arent instructors included from other courses (sometimes even
>other disciplines) to evaluate writing?  Context - Our students will be
>writing about influence of science and technology on our society.  This
>is a context in which we all live and have experience. (Doesnt this group
>spend oodles of time discussing the various evils/benefits of technology
>in the classroom, in writing curriculum, in professional development, etc.?)
>
>Furthermore, some graduate students might find this experience helpful
>for research (online assessment, audience in a virtual space, distance
>learning, etc.). And get paid for the research! Our school does not have
>a graduate program in English or even in the humanities and our
>department is looking forward to working with grad teachers who are in
>the midst of studying teaching with technology. We actually have a lot to
>learn from them.
>
>Finally, about the compensation. Each essay will be about 4-5 pages. If I
>spend lets say about 15 minutes per paper, in 1 hour I have graded 4
>papers. At around, unfortunately, $2 per paper, thats $8/hour. The
>majority of jobs on campus dont pay even that much. I am not advocating
>exploitation of graduate students, and I wish that we had a large enough
>budget to pay $10 per paper. But thats not the case.
>Perks -- experience, money, free software, the textbook and recognition
>in our school catalog.
>
>Whether we embrace or reject the intervention of technology in our
>teaching space, I think that opening up writing classrooms to a larger
>world is something that we should address. MOOs are not limited to a
>physical space. Essay postings on the web are out there for everybody.
>Chat-groups do not have borders. What we want to do is explore another
>aspect of teaching in a networked environment.
>
*****************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Director of First-Year Composition
Murray State University
502-762-4729
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Ruth -- I just replied to your post about panelists for 4c's and it
came back unable to deliver.  I sent to mirtz@juno.com.  Can you
enlighten me?  I hate to clutter up the list with a lot of
particulars.  Thanks.
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OK-- I think I see what I did wrong -- it should be RMIRTZ. I'll try
that.
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I'm finding this discussion really disheartening.  For all my life I've
believed that it was necessary to be a scholar first in order to be a
teacher and that in order to continue as a teacher I must be a life-long
scholar.  How can we be otherwise?  To paraphrase: I teach therefore I
am.....a scholar.
 
Betty Shiffman
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WPAs and Writing Center Directors--
 
        I apologize for the cross-posting as I know there is a great deal
of overlap, but this seemed to be the best way to survey the most diverse
group and perspectives quickly. As (incoming) overall director of the
writing program, I need advice about a staffing problem with our Writing
Center and I need to make a recommendation fairly quickly.  Here's our
situation:
 
        The English Department maintains a writing center primarily for
lower division English courses, including writing courses.  The University
of Washington also has several discipline specific writing centers spread
across the campus.  Our Writing Center has been directed by a regular
faculty mentor and managed on a daily basis (well, half-time, anyway) by a
graduate student with the assistance of a part-time staff person and, of
course, our tutors.  The faculty member who has been mentoring the WC is
also this year the faculty member who is running (with an outside teacher)
the Puget Sound Writing Project and is necessarily and obviously
overwhelmed with doing both.  Our comp/rhet faculty are spread very thin,
though we will probably be hiring next year.  One suggestion, very
strongly supported by the main office, is to hire a "professional staff"
person to run the WC permanently, maybe thinking that no faculty member
would want to mentor or direct the WC.
 
        My initial reaction was to say "no," but at least for the next
year, there really isn't a faculty member to officially be "in charge."
One of my fears is that any job that becomes a staff position will be
almost impossible to turn back into a faculty position.  The graduate
students in our area group are objecting because they see the grad student
position taken to support a non-faculty, non-graduate student position.
What arguments can I make to our administration that this needs to
continue to be a faculty-graduate student operation?  And what do we do in
the meantime?  Before knowing much about this situation, I had already
pulled the graduate student managing the WC to be one of my assistant
directors for the writing program, so her continuing is not an option
either.  What would you do in my position?
Thanks for any and all advice,
Gail
 
P.S. The "mentoring" business with the faculty member not really being a
director got started when almost all of the comp/rhet faculty were junior
faculty.  That has its own set of problems and I am aware of that.  And I
am also aware of that the responsibility that some of our graduate
students hold might be considered exploitive (but see an article by
Jennifer Holberg, Mark Long, and Marcy Taylor on that in the last (?)
issue of _WPA_).  But for the moment, these conditions are not up for
discussion.
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Robb Jackson posted a request for responses to John Leo's _US News and World
Report_ article after a friendly dean left him a copy and asked for his take
on it.  I had the same thing happen to me--well, no note from the dean
asking for a written response--but a senior faculty member in my department
left a photocopy of the Leo article in my mailbox and said, "I've known this
for ten years."  I had not yet read the article then so just said something
noncommital.  Now, having read it, I don't even know where to begin in a
response that could be heard (if he's been thinking this for 10 years,
somehow I'm not sanguine about the rhetorical possibility that I'll change
his mind) and am tempted to bury it and hope the term ends before I have to
respond.  I know, I know, it's the coward's way out.  At any rate, I, too,
am curious to hear how others responded.
Donna D-O
 
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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For those who are interested, the John Leo rant may be found at:
 
http://www.usnews.com/usnews/issue/970421/21john.htm
 
___________
Peter Sands, Assistant Professor/Writing Specialist
Director, University of Maine at Presque Isle Epiphany Project
(207)768-9459||sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu||http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
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One suggestion, very
>strongly supported by the main office, is to hire a "professional staff"
>person to run the WC permanently, maybe thinking that no faculty member
>would want to mentor or direct the WC.
>
Or that mentoring or directing the WC is either a) something anyone can do
or b) that to do it one sort of needs some training, maybe, but when all is
said and done it's not faculty work.  My tendency, too, would be to resist
it, esp. if you think it'll be hard to convert the position back to a
faculty line.  We've had all sorts of problems with that situation here:
I'm faculty, but the Learning Center (not a WC specifically) is an
administrative unit run by staff, none of whom is a comp person.  Faculty
tend to be unhappy with the quality of the writing tutors in the LC--they
receive no training to speak of--and they occasionally ask me why a faculty
member (read: me) isn't in charge of the tutorial program.  The bigger
problem, though, from my immediate perspective, is that the non-faculty
status of the LC director affects the higher administration's perception of
any kind of work a comp person does outside of the classroom--they think
that because the LC director is staff, then directing a Writing Program in
reassigned time is "staff work," which here means "something anyone in the
English Department can do."  THis, in my opinion, works against what MLA
and WPA have been doing to redefine "service".
 
Anyway, my two cents.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Folks--
 
I just read the online version of the John Leo article.  FWIW, his title
is wrong.  The answer is *not* 45 cents.  As everyone knows, the real
answer to his question depends on the state and local sales tax.
 
Somehow, if we must respond, I wonder if that's not the best opening
gambit before dealing with the other errors in his piece.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Gail,
      I understand nonfaculty Writing Center supervision as a personnel
issue, but it will not necessarily send your Center down the tubes. Two of
our three campuses have faculty WC supervision in exchange for reduced
teaching load (normally 15 ESH per semester) with a paraprofessional
overseeing day-to-day operations of the centers.  At our campus in
particular (3600 students / 8 English faculty)  where the department chair
is also the WPA, we couldn't survive without the dedicated instructional
assistant.  She reports directly to the Dean of Humanities rather than the
Chair and has a clear position outline which includes responsibility for
all software and hardware, physical management of the Center, maintaining
usage statistics, and hiring of student assistant personnel.  Faculty
tutors are hired and supervised by the WPA/Chair.  Our paraprofessional is
so outgoing as to come to English faculty offices to assist with computer
and software problems and also coach English faculty using Excel and Unix.
I my opinion, if you can find such a treasure as our paraprofessional, the
loss of a faculty slot may not be so painful.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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I haven't much followed recent threads on WPA-L for the same reasons of
busy-ness that all of us could cite.  But I happened to see one message
that invoked my name, asking me to relate what I'd learned about public
relations from Phyllis Franklin at the MLA.  The list's response to the US
News story prods me to write.
 
I wrote to Phyllis [MLA Executive Director] a couple of summers ago when
George Will blasted the teaching of writing in his newspaper column, after
an article appeared in the conservative journal Public Interest.  I wanted
to share an op-ed piece that I'd written for a local newspaper and see how
MLA suggested dealing with such attacks.  Phyllis and I have had an
interesting occasional correspondence since on these issues.
 
A few things about MLA's experience strike me as most instructive.  First,
when all of the PC stuff broke at the turn of the decade and people like
Lynn Cheney and Chester Finn were bashing MLA regularly, the organization
mistakenly thought it was smart enough to handle its own public relations.
After all, the MLA folks reasoned, we are very bright people skilled in the
use of language; we should be able to persuade the public that these
attacks are groundless.  Well, after a couple of years of spittin' into the
wind, as my cousins would put it, MLA recognized that it had to hire a
public relations firm who knew how all of this stuff worked.  It was a
tough thing to acknowledge, pride-pricking, but MLA realized that that the
ways of public relations draw on a body of knowledge and skills that even
brilliant Ph.D.'s in English didn't have.
 
The main thing the public relations folks told MLA was that their message
had to be sparse and, to us, painfully simple.  On a given issue, MLA had
to make one, or two or three points, and it had to make them without caveat
or qualification or any of the nuances that academics value.  "We believe
that reading skills are vital to this country."  "English teachers are
dedicated and hard-working."  "Literature has important lessons for life."
Audience analysis, folks.  As much as we might deride sloganeering and wish
to deconstruct it, we amuse only ourselves when we do so, and we confirm
what a public suspects.
 
The public does not much understand or appreciate what they perceive as
academic squabbling, angels on the head of a pin stuff.  Disciplines or
professional groups have to present something of a unified front, even if
this unity takes place on what might strike us as ridiculously low
common-denominator levels.  When, for example, a social constructivist
bashes a romanticist in a popular setting, all of composition studies
suffers; and any gain the basher realizes is shortlived and ultimately
damaging of the profession.  This isn't to call for abandoning academic
debates, and it glosses the tricky question of what constitutes academic or
popular space.  It is to say, however, that we have to attend to the larger
environments in which such debates take place, that we have to find some
common ground that we can present to broader publics and that they can
respect.  "Process teaching strategies are an effective way to have
students achieve standards of writing excellence."
 
Finally, if an organization only always reacts defensively, it will fight a
continually losing battle.  As most of you know, MLA is now producing a
radio series on literature and the humanities, selling the series to NPR.
Phyllis described how difficult it has been to find professors able to
speak through this medium in ways listeners will not reject as
condescending or academic in the stereotypically bad sense--and these are
NPR listeners!
 
 
Doug
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-7596; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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Gail, your instinct to maintain the WC director as a faculty position is a
good one, particularly if one of the functions of the writing center is
faculty development. Often, the difficulties students have with writing
assignments can be traced to poor assignments. We haired a senior faculty
member to run the WC at ASU West primarily to have the center in the hands of
a person who would have some credibility with the faculty as WC became a
window thourgh which he (he's a he) could observe the state of writing on the
campus. A staff person--unless it is very unusual staff person--won't be able
to do the faculty development piece. If that is not in the mission of the WC,
then I might suggest that you examine what you dub has in its inventory of
academic positions besides the usual three ranks: we have positions like
lecturer, instructor, academic professional (tenurable--position held by
librarians), academic specialist, etc. But do try to keep it on the academic
side of the HR ledger.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Donna has a point. Leo isn't saying anything that people don't already think.
The best way to deal with it is through the contempt of silence. Answering Leo
gives more currency to his article, encourages more people to read it,
indicates that we are stung by it. It has disappeared from the radar screens
of everyo ne but us. It's last week's non-news. We should ignore it an get on
with our work. The reality that we are dealing with is too complicated for
most of us to handle in sound bites and slogans.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Just to test my own instincts, I ran Leo's article past our professional PR
people, and they confirmed my instincts. Esstentially, this article has been
written before (George Will also quoted Heather McDonald); it doesn't say much
that critics of higher ed don't already believe; it contains NO NEWS and will
fall dead from the press if we leave it alone. And it is now old non-news. We
are much better to follow Doug's guidelines: sustain a positive, non-reactive
public relations campaign and keep it simple. This is hard for us since
complicating things is what we do. We have had the very kind of discussion Leo
talks about--our whole discussion under the topic of "comma splices" was
looking at the interplay of language politics and language competence. We have
to talk about this stuff in order to understand the implications of what we
are doing. But people who are not used to being reflective do not much
understand the concept of "entertaining" ideas, of persuasively laying out
positions that we don't agree with, of our need to justify what we do by
fairly viewing and accepting or rejecting contrary positions. We're strange
people.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Responding to Leo's attack by "dealing with the errors" in his piece is
not going to be effective. If I may cite more specifically some of what
Doug Hesse said a year ago regarding the public relations firm that MLA
hired. The advice of that firm, grounded in the rhetoric of the popular
media, runs counter to academics given to subtlety. Here's the advice:
 
1.  Take a unified front; our professional organizations must do this.
The popular sphere is no place for social-constructivists to disagree with
expressivists, for example.  Both groups would have to sacrifice the fine
shades of disagreement that are vital to life as an academic in favor of
positions on which they can agree, even if those positions strike them as
maddeningly banal or obvious.
 
2.  Identify a few themes, at a fairly high level of generalization, and
repeat those themes again and again.  For example, "Writing teachers are
deeply concerned with the development of their students' writing skills"
or "Writing teachers spend dozens of hours each week talking to students
and responding to their writing."
 
3.  Resist defensive responses that involve detailed and specific
rehearsals of theory or research.  Such responses only provide more fuel
for the fire, since they often obscure for readers/reporters the central
concepts or can be easily represented out of context.  We should caution
oruselves against trying to explain research on the teaching of grammar.
Far better to say that "Writing teachers do care about grammar," even
though that might seem like baby talk to us.
 
This advice, as you can see, is a response to that George Will column, but
the advice is good for any situation. We must be cautious, however, in
making our strategies public. To let the press or authors of attacks on us
know our rhetorical strategies would make us even more uncredible to the
public than we have been.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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But David, I disagree. Being nonreactive is not the same thing as
showing--in our "academic" way--our contempt by keeping silent. It means
careful, good-reasoned, consistent response.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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I agree with David.  Leo's article is just another conservative rant,
citing only conservative "think tank" data and the NAS.  This is not "Why
Johnny Can't Write."  It's not even accurate, as I can attest, having
recently taught in Michigan.  And it's so clearly one-sided that it will
preach to the converted, but to few others, if any.
Bill
 
>Donna has a point. Leo isn't saying anything that people don't already think.
>The best way to deal with it is through the contempt of silence. Answering Leo
>gives more currency to his article, encourages more people to read it,
>indicates that we are stung by it. It has disappeared from the radar screens
>of everyo ne but us. It's last week's non-news. We should ignore it an get on
>with our work. The reality that we are dealing with is too complicated for
>most of us to handle in sound bites and slogans.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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Bob,
 
        You have said that scholarship does not always make "new
knowledge," but that it is part of an ongoing intellectual discourse.
You have also mentioned that it has to "remind us of, tease apart, look
in  new ways at, question, admire, and in general rely on and continue
the millenia-long conversation between people who care about why we're
here and what we're supposed to be doing."  It makes "wisdom," not just
knowledge.
 
        I would agree with you, but all the more so I would arege that
effective teaching does the very same things.  In addition, I would
continue to argue that you are making certain assumptions about who
"cares" about why we are here and what we're supposed to be doing.  To be
honest, the normal measure of scholarship in academic institutions is
publication in supposedly learned definitely refereed journals.  Often,
the articles published in those journals do not give evidence of the
"longitutdinal perspective" you imply, but in fact reflect a relatively
short time-frame, a clever adoption of current buzzwords, and an
extremely narrow-band devotion to limited areas of focus (e.g. "I do
Joyce, I don't do Woolf").  In economic, political, institutional terms,
such discourse is given the authority of scholarship, and it makes no
pretnese to making "wisdom."  For all the lofty sentiments, I find that
your description of scholarship does not apply to the disciplinary
realities.  It also attempts to maks a kind of elitist sentiment that I
find disturbing.  It implies a kind of "guardianship" at the gate of
scholarship over the centuries.  Of course it is rather painfully vague
about what is really going on, which is why the folks across campus who
deal with tetracycline think that the humanities really isn't doing much
in the way of scholarship (but that's a different story).
 
Oddly enough, what you are describing is not what the discipline calls
scholarship today.  What you are describing is the life and work of the
teachers I had as an undergraduate, most of whom never published
anything.  They read widely and well, not only in their own area of the
discipline, but in all areas.  They were aware of current as well as
ancinet writers, and were conversant with the recent articles and the old
authorities.  They brought this richness, this devotion, this "scholarly"
commitiment into the classroom, where they enlivened the discourse of the
classroom and, yes, led us to greater "wisdom."   But they didn't, for
the most part, publish academic articles and books.  The classroon was
the venue for their scholarship, for their engaging in that process you
describe--"remind us of, tease abpart, look in new ways at, question,
admire, and in general rely on and continue the millenia-long
conversation between poeple who care about why we're here and what we're
supposed to be doing."  If anything, that conversation has been carried
forth as much in classroom dialogues as anywhere else.  It's not just
that "good scholars make good teaching."  The two are, in fact, elements
of the same conversation, as you so aptly call it.  What seems least part
of that "millenia-long" conversation is the voice of what is now most
rewarded as scholarship, the journal article.  Much of that, I believe,
was well described over 35 years ago, in another professional setting, by
Robert Coles:
 
 
        "When the heart dies, we slip into wordy and doctrinaire
caricatures of life.  our habits of talk become cluttered with with
jargon or the trivial . . . . Such dross is excused as a short cut to
understanding a complicated message by those versed in the trade . . . .
But the real test is whether we best understand by this strange
proliferation of language the worries, fears, or loves in individual
people" ("A Young Psychiatrist Looks at His Profession," The Mind's Fate,
9-10).
 
        I compliment you on the description you give of scholarship, but
I think you have missed the true site of that activity--the classroom.
The conversation you describe is an important one, one that can exist in
journals or books, but one which can and often does exist in the
classroom.  There are some who can participate in both areas of that
conversation.  Yet, throughout all my years as a student and as a teacher
(and I hope as a scholar), I have found that the scholarly conversation
is more likely to exist in the voices of the classroom when guided by the
kinds of teachers I was fortunate enough to have.  As I said, they were
scholars, but they did not publish.  The problem is that scholarship is
prized only as a publishable commodity and not as a relationship, in the
classroom, that makes wisdom.
 
Sincerely,
 
Vince Casaregola
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Reading Vince's note in response to Bob re: teaching vs. scholarship, this
hit me:
 
The *political* difference between the two activities, since they *can* be
described as different venues for the same kind of activity, might be
*audience*. Teaching is directed at, mainly, students. Scholarship is
directed at, mainly, peers. In this particular hierarchy, it's pretty
clear who's considered "higher" and who's "lower" on the scale.
 
So would it be fair to extrapolate from that observation that teaching
typically is considered 'not scholarship' (and in an institution that
primarily values scholarship, therefore 'not as important') less because
of the difference in what teachers and scholars do and more because of
who they do it with?
 
--Eric Crump
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We all have trouble remaining silent. Again, part of our upbringing. One of
the great lessons in the virtues of remaining silent is to be learned by
reading consecutive editions of Pope's Dunciad. First, he stirred up the
"dunces" with a whole bunch of clever but almost boilerplate cheap shots. Then
they responded in great numbers, providing Pope with a whole bunch more
"evidence" to support his claims, stuff he could put in the hilarious
scholarly apparatus of later editions of the expanded poem. Their response
just made thing "worse" (or better, depending upon how much you are
entertained by the Dunciad).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Both Vince and Eric make important points here, and I wanted to make clear
that I have *not* been "defending" current institutional realities in my
attempt to differentiate teaching from scholarship.  Certainly there is a
kind of preparation for teaching that is essentially indistinguishable
from the careful and respectful cultivation of one's awareness of other
people's ideas and achievements that I've been calling scholarship.
 
But Eric's made an important point, too, about audience.  How is dialogue
with people whose relations to you are formally defined as those of
students to a teacher different from dialogue with people defined as
professional peers?  Students are paying to interact with us because they
assume (and I think we generally assume, too) that we know more about
something than they do.  That's what teaching is, must be.  As Weaver says
(and I know I've used this quote before), "There are two postulates basic
to our profession: the first is that one man can know more than another,
and the second is that such knowledge can be imparted.  Whoever cannot
accept both should retire from the profession and renounce the intention
of teaching anyone anything."
 
Whatever new knowledge or wisdom we may gain from dialogue with students,
then, will probably not be in the realm of the special field within which
people see us as having expert status.  In dialogue with professional
peers ("other scholars") we *do* expect to be engaged on a higher level of
specificity, to be challenged in deeper ways, to call on all our resources
of learning and analysis in order to make the dialogue meaningful.  This
is not to say we cannot learn from teaching, or that teaching cannot be
involved with scholarship.  But I know that I'd better have my act
together on a higher level when I present a paper on Cicero to the
International Society for the History of Rhetoric than when I conduct an
undergrad Hist of Rhet course.  It's just a different kind of dialogue.
 
Now this argument does not undertake to examine the larger social worth
of the talk to the ISHR vs. the discussion with the undergrads.   God
knows I can agree that a lot of contemporary "scholarship" is, indeed,
horseshit.  But what I've been calling scholarship throughout this
discussion is not defined by appearing in CE or PMLA.  It is, rather
defined by the efforts of scholars to carry on the conversation of
learning, not just within themselves, or with their students, or with
their friends, but with the whole human tradition of that conversation,
with the dead as well as the living, the excluded as well as the
popular.  I *know* it's impossible to do it right, to do it completely or
even very thoroughly.  But, for the sake of not just our students or
their students, but for the sake of all in future who may find wisdom or
solace in the past, don't we have to try?  If we don't, who will?
 
Bob C
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It seems to me that we, as "experts" in the teaching of writing, are being
called on to respond to John Leo's attack on a number of levels.  I agree
with Theresa and David, we need to be cautious about responding
publicly since most of us aren't skilled rhetors in the public domain.  (And
I think NCTE should follow MLA's example and hire a public relations
firm.)  But we also function on a local level, in our own institutions, as
well as the local community.  I was given a copy of the article in a comp.
committee meeting by someone who values the old "kill and drill" version
of composition, where correctness matters more than anything.  For
such individuals, Leo's attack DOES read like the confirmation of their
worse fears.  My first impulse was to ignore the whole thing, angry as it
made me.  But what if the article gets raised again, say in a faculty
meeting where the composition program is being discussed?  I'd better
have a response prepared!
 
Rachelle M. Smith
Director of Composition
Emporia State University
smithrac@esumail.emporia.edu
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You might enjoy this.
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
 
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Fri, 18 Apr 1997 12:57:27 -0800
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Subject: ***** WAY off topic but we can always use a laugh..
 
This was posted to another list recently -- anyone recognize him/herself?
 
 
>>For those who able to laugh at self and our human vagaries:
 
>>Q:  How many internet mail list subscribers does it take
>>    to change a light bulb?
>>
>>A:  1,331:
>>
>>        1 to change the light bulb and to post to the mail
>>          list that the light bulb has been changed
>>
>>       14 to share similar experiences of changing light
>>          bulbs and how the light bulb could have been
>>          changed differently.
>>
>>        7 to caution about the dangers of changing light bulbs.
>>
>>       27 to point out spelling/grammar errors in posts about
>>          changing light bulbs.
>>
>>       53 to flame the spell checkers
>>
>>      156 to write to the list administrator complaining about
>>          the light bulb discussion and its inappropriateness
>>          to this mail list.
>>
>>       41 to correct spelling in the spelling/grammar flames.
>>
>>      109 to post that this list is not about light bulbs and
>>          to please take this email exchange to alt.lite.bulb
>>
>>      203 to demand that cross posting to alt.grammar,
>>          alt.spelling and alt.punctuation about changing
>>          light bulbs be stopped.
>>
>>      111 to defend the posting to this list saying that we
>>          are all use light bulbs and therefore the posts
>>          **are** relevant to this mail list.
>>
>>      306 to debate which method of changing light
>>          bulbs is superior, where to buy the best light bulbs,
>>          what brand of light bulbs work best for this
>>          technique, and what brands are faulty.
>>
>>       27 to post URLs where one can see examples of
>>          different light bulbs
>>
>>       14 to post that the URLs were posted incorrectly, and
>>          to post corrected URLs.
>>
>>        3 to post about links they found from the URLs that
>>          are relevant to this list which makes light bulbs
>>          relevant to this list.
>>
>>       33 to concatenate all posts to date, then quote
>>          them including all headers and footers, and then
>>          add "Me Too."
>>
>>       12 to post to the list that they are unsubscribing
>>          because they cannot handle the light bulb
>>          controversey.
>>
>>       19 to quote the "Me Too's" to say, "Me Three."
>>
>>        4 to suggest that posters request the light bulb FAQ.
>>
>>        1 to propose new alt.change.lite.bulb newsgroup.
>>
>>       47 to say this is just what alt.physic.cold_fusion
>>          was meant for, leave it here.
>>
>>      143 votes for alt.lite.bulb.
>>
>>
>>Andy Zavoina
>>Per<zavoina@vvm.com>
>><http://www.vvm.com/~zavoina>
>>
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I'm sorry but I zapped a lot of messages this week. Now I am curious about
the talk about John Leo. Can someone give me a cite or a summary? Apologies
and thanks -- Beth
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Surely this discussion is mostly a problem of semantics.  One ought to be
knowledgeable, even a "scholar" in one's primary field of teaching.  Though
certainly many competent teachers, especially adjuncts are not "scholars",
though knowledgeable and expert.  But one could define scholar as an expert
or knowledgeable person.  However, typically it seems to me that the term
refers to someone with more than deep instrumental knowledge in a subject
area - it connotes someone who has a broader understanding, who perhaps is
more conversant with the history and options and sources and limits, etc.
of the field.
 
Scholarship, it seems to me, refers fairly narrowly in university parlance
to publication of "scholarly" articles.  Hence the fight about some
publications not being "scholarly" but practical or technical or whatever.
 
Scholarly refers also to an attitude.  Some of my colleagues are more
scholarly than others.  All are experts, but not all are "scholars."
 
It seems there is little disagreement about what people do and perhaps not
even much on this list about the value of it - but there is some debate
about what to call it.  I have little problem with redefining scholarship -
and in fact in my discipline push for broader definitions of it.  But I
would not go so far as some and include the preparation of writing
assignments or course materials as scholarship in the tripod sense
(teaching, scholarship, service).  It should count heavily in the teaching
column, however.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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I'm writing to try to sort out ideas and theories about private writing.
In particular I'm wanting to explore two related notions that have been
prominent in the composition scholarly conversation:  (1) that there's no
such thing as private writing--that the very concept represents a
misunderstanding of language;  (2) that of course people write privately,
but it's not something we should encourage in our teaching because it goes
against the grain of how language/writing naturally function (or
should function or function best).
 
I'd appreciate help in locating a few classic formulations of these
ideas.  Who stated them with most authority--and where?  (I have Jeannette
Harris stating the 1st notion clearly in her book on expressive writing.)
 
Suggestions off-list would be appreciated--or on-list if that somehow
seems more appropriate.
 
Peter Elbow
UMass Amherst
elbow@english.umass.edu
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Bob,
 
        I think that you are still missing my point.  Let me state it
briefly.  What happens in the classroom is not a mere economic transaction
as suggested by "what we gain from the students" nor by Weaver's what we
"impart."  That implies a mere exchange of commodities.  What I am saying
is this--for the society as a whole, the events that go on in a classroom
create a new knowledge, shared by both teacher and student, a knowledge
that did not exist before, and it is available to be shared further by
those students as they take it into their communities outside of the
university.  Words such as "gain," "have," "impart," as used in your
description and Weaver's, presuppose that the knowledge is a pre-existing
object that is carried into the room by the teacher (who has more of it)
and imparted to the students (who have less).  They do exchange something
of their own knowledge (that the teacher gains) but this is inadequate to
the exchange, so they must add money to the transaction.  Now I admit that
many people think this happens, but it is almost a textbook description of
the banking concept of eduction.  I'm sorry, but I find that quite
troubling.
 
        I think that more happens than just this commodity transfer.  I
believe that, at its best, a classroom can become a learning community in
which the dialogues of the community create, over time, a shared
experiential knowledge of great personal and social value.  This value
exists not only for the members of that discrete community but also for
the communities which may share, at a distance, with these individuals
(e.g. families, friends, neighborhoods, etc. may all be beneficiaries of
the process).  The value of education is that it serves to stimulate,
enhance, and amplify the social processes of learning (though
institutional education is only one means to that end).  Of course, the
knowledge shared in more specialized, disciplinary communities helps to
inform the teacher, and the teacher have that broader and deeper range of
experience acts in a leadership and facilitating role in the classroom.
But responsibility of this kind does not imply the kind of hierarchy (and
quite franky, the kind arrogance) found in the Weaver quotation.  I would
say that Weaver's perspective reveals a flawed epistemology.  In
addition, in the world according to Weaver, I don't know that there would
be much place for rhetoricians or writing teachers.
 
        Insofar as we understand knowledge to be social, then we have to
include the classroom in the world of knowledge-making and
"wisdom-making."  Is the discourse of academic, disciplinary communities
useful to the society?  Of course.  Is it in some specific ways quite
different from what goes on in classrooms?  Yes.  Should classroom
teachers share in this discourse?  Yes.  Is the discourse somehow of
superior social value to the discourse of the classroom?  No.  That is wy
I feel compelled to emphasis the importance, in terms of what Steve
Fuller calls "social epistemology," of teaching as a scholarly activity.
At present, the institutions in which we work persistently undervalue
teaching and teachers, and assume that a specific sub-set of limited
discourses constitutes the principal nature of scholarship.  Ireject that
assumption and that model.
 
Sincerely,
 
Vince Casaregola
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Ben,
 
You responded to my question about WPA and smaller programs a couple of
weeks ago.  Now, I have another question.  Our provost has tasked us to find
an external evaluation team for next year (97-8), preferably in the fall so
we'll have the spring semester to reflect and plan.  The problem is, we need
an evaluation for the whole English program, and we're not sure where to go
for that.  Have you worked in tandem with other people on projects such as
that?  Or could you recommend an individual who might be able to do such an
evaluation?  We have a a very small program, just four full-time lines.
It's a traditional literature major but with very few takers--maybe 20 or so
at any given time with probably half of those being prospective secondary
teachers.  We also don't have what could officially be called a writing
program.  I was hired as a new line to fill the role of writing specialist,
specifically tasked with designing a writing minor (which was passed today
by the faculty).  We expect as many as 30 students to sign up pretty quickly
for that minor and have expectations for developing a major within 2-3
years.  In addition to designing the minor, I also direct the writing center
and teach a 3/3 load--all writing courses.  We have only a one-semester
freshman composition course. (I don't like that.)
 
Can you help us or direct us toward someone who could?  We'd really
appreciate it.  I'd also like to know about how much such an evaluation
could/should cost.  Like everyone else, our funds are tight, but we want
this to be worthwhile.
 
Thanks.  I look forward to hearing from you.
 
Betty Shiffman
Spalding University
851 S Fourth St
Louisville, KY 40203
 
[Spalding is a small, liberal arts university--about 1000 undergraduates,
4-500 graduate students.  It's independent but Catholic in origin.  Strong
vocational undergraduate programs, not so strong liberal arts programs; ED.D
in educational leadership, Psych. D--clinical; Masters programs in
education, social work, nursing, religion and ministry.  Founded by the
Sisters of Charity for young women, now co-ed but still with a very
pragmatic and social focus.]
 
A
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 But I know that I'd better have my act together on a higher level when I
present a paper on Cicero to the International Society for the History of
Rhetoric than when I conduct an undergrad Hist of Rhet course.
 
I know we all feel this, and I want to distinguish normal professional anxiety
from a rather different and not so innocent version of the same thing--relying
on the fact that we don't have to have our act together for our students.
Shouldn't students get the same treatment as the IHSR? What we want to be
careful of are faculty who feel competent to teach but never put themselves
before the ISHR. This is where I get twitchy about making too much ofg a
distinction between scholarship and teaching, between conversation among peers
and with students.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Re Rachelle Smith's posting: I don't think David and I are saying the same
thing. Yes, I think we should be cautious in responding, but I favor
responding. I think we should speak, as much as we can and as the MLA
public relations firm suggests, with one voice on one or two points, over
and over and over. I think David is saying that because Leo's argument is
not new, we should ignore it. What bothers me about that is that when
George Will's column came out, many people (including Phyllis Franklin)
said it was the vanguard for attacks on us by media (right-wing media as
it were). Whether that is true or not, we don't yet know. But just because
the same ol' stuff is said about what it is we do, over and over, I'm not
convinced that we should sit still in our superior silence. I think we
need to respond; of course, it would be best if we could join in a
conversation, but I'm not sure there would be a "conversation." I think we
need to try.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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When I was director aASU, I made a point of speaking in as many forums as I
could about the curriculum of our program to make sure that people understood
the rationale for a process pedagogy and the importance of self-confidence in
a program focused on improving all aspects of academic writing. Since many of
my colleagues non-commitally shared Leo's view of comp courses, they were
quite relieved to find out that "their" comp program wasn't "like that." It
really didn't take much to put their minds at ease. Are there really programs
out there that 1) do not value written products, 2) only promote political
consciousness, 3) only emphasize self-esteem, 4) avoid teaching conventions as
a political statement?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I'm curious about how people on this list grade students in writing courses
when English is a second language for the students.
 
In law schools, where precision and nuance, as well as form, are extremely
critical to the analysis and discussion of law, most writing teachers (and
doctrinal teachers) do not accommodate in their J.D. courses' grading for
writing problems linked to the student's native language not being English.
 In post-graduate law programs with international students going for
degrees beyond the J.D., however, writing is often graded pass-fail, or
other accommodations are made for ESL issues.
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
tele:   (215) 204-8890
fax:    (215) 204-1185
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Now wait a minute David.  I can't know every day's subject matter in the
same depth as a paper I would present a narrow paper to peers (your
example:  Cicero to the International Society for the History of Rhetoric).
In writing I need to teach about audience and voice and communication.
But I do not know the full history of the idea of audience and the various
theoreticians about audience.  Nor do I know fully about voice or
communication theory or learning theory or, or, or, or.  And yet I use my
often limited knowledge to teach those with even less knowledge.  And I do
know something - I may even be an expert in many of these areas - and I
certainly have relative expertise (compared to other law faculty) in these
areas.  But I would not present a paper to the Cognitive Learning Theory
Society of America, but I fearlessly use many of the ideas I have gleaned
from the studies and writings in that field.
 
I also teach about legal persuasion.  I happen to like Aristotle and
consciously use a bunch of his ideas.  But, I would not consider myself an
Aristotle scholar - not when compared to the true scholars and experts in
the field.
 
So I guess my point is this:  there is a difference between expertise and
scholarship and a difference again between being able to teach and being a
scholar or even expert.  Few law professors are experts in all of the
courses they teach, and even fewer scholars in all of the subjects they
teach -  but they know the subjects generally well enough to do a credible
job introducing it accurately to others.
 
Teaching may be a scholarly activity in some cases, but it often is not.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
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> From:    "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
> Subject: Re: Is teaching scholarship?
>
>  But I know that I'd better have my act together on a higher level when I
> present a paper on Cicero to the International Society for the History of
> Rhetoric than when I conduct an undergrad Hist of Rhet course.
>
> I know we all feel this, and I want to distinguish normal professional anxiety
> from a rather different and not so innocent version of the same thing--relying
> on the fact that we don't have to have our act together for our students.
> Shouldn't students get the same treatment as the IHSR? What we want to be
> careful of are faculty who feel competent to teach but never put themselves
> before the ISHR. This is where I get twitchy about making too much ofg a
> distinction between scholarship and teaching, between conversation among peers
> and with students.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Fri, 18 Apr 1997 16:39:52 -0700
> From:    Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
> Subject: Re: John Leo's article
>
> Re Rachelle Smith's posting: I don't think David and I are saying the same
> thing. Yes, I think we should be cautious in responding, but I favor
> responding. I think we should speak, as much as we can and as the MLA
> public relations firm suggests, with one voice on one or two points, over
> and over and over. I think David is saying that because Leo's argument is
> not new, we should ignore it. What bothers me about that is that when
> George Will's column came out, many people (including Phyllis Franklin)
> said it was the vanguard for attacks on us by media (right-wing media as
> it were). Whether that is true or not, we don't yet know. But just because
> the same ol' stuff is said about what it is we do, over and over, I'm not
> convinced that we should sit still in our superior silence. I think we
> need to respond; of course, it would be best if we could join in a
> conversation, but I'm not sure there would be a "conversation." I think we
> need to try.
>
> ----------------------
> Theresa Enos
> Department of English
> University of Arizona
> Tucson, AZ 85721
> 520-621-3371
> FAX 520-621-7397
> enos@U.Arizona.EDU
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Fri, 18 Apr 1997 16:53:22 MST
> From:    "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
> Subject: John Leo's article
>
> When I was director aASU, I made a point of speaking in as many forums as I
> could about the curriculum of our program to make sure that people understood
> the rationale for a process pedagogy and the importance of self-confidence in
> a program focused on improving all aspects of academic writing. Since many of
> my colleagues non-commitally shared Leo's view of comp courses, they were
> quite relieved to find out that "their" comp program wasn't "like that." It
> really didn't take much to put their minds at ease. Are there really programs
> out there that 1) do not value written products, 2) only promote political
> consciousness, 3) only emphasize self-esteem, 4) avoid teaching conventions as
> a political statement?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Sat, 19 Apr 1997 02:06:36 -0400
> From:    "Jan M. Levine" <levine@THUNDER.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
> Subject: ESL students
>
> I'm curious about how people on this list grade students in writing courses
> when English is a second language for the students.
>
> In law schools, where precision and nuance, as well as form, are extremely
> critical to the analysis and discussion of law, most writing teachers (and
> doctrinal teachers) do not accommodate in their J.D. courses' grading for
> writing problems linked to the student's native language not being English.
>  In post-graduate law programs with international students going for
> degrees beyond the J.D., however, writing is often graded pass-fail, or
> other accommodations are made for ESL issues.
>
>
> Jan M. Levine
> Associate Professor
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Temple University School of Law
> 1719 N. Broad St.
> Philadelphia, PA 19122
> e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
> tele:   (215) 204-8890
> fax:    (215) 204-1185
>
> ------------------------------
>
> End of WPA-L Digest - 17 Apr 1997 to 18 Apr 1997
> ************************************************
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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On Fri, 18 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Are there really programs
> out there that 1) do not value written products, 2) only promote political
> consciousness, 3) only emphasize self-esteem, 4) avoid teaching conventions as
> a political statement?
 
I believe there are programs in which many teachers *react* as though
these positions governed their instruction.  I believe to a large extent
these mistaken beliefs develop when we see our students as less needful of
our scholarship than we do our peers.
 
I teach teachers (K-12).  In fact all my upper-division and graduate
experience is in teacher training.  And I was a student in a PhD program
with both a sizable contingent of MAT in English students and a strong
commitment to process and basic-writing pedagogy.  One thing I have
noticed is that students will many times take the *easy* part of the
process pedagogy and ignore the goal of improved production.  Joe Comprone
used to say (quoting someone no doubt) that "there has to be a product at
the end of all this process."  I know that some of my grad school
colleagues never heard that.  I also know I have worked with colleagues
that appeared never to have considered that idea.  The problem becomes a
killer dichotomy (process/product).  It's difficult for my non-linguist
students to understand (for example) that just because (valid) research
repeatedly shows direct correction does not lead to better production,
that does not mean that we are to ignore the quality of the final
production.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Fahnestock and Secor wrote an interesting article, "Accommodating
Science," some years back that described the genre shifts when writers
translate articles appearing in science journals into popular magazine
format.  This shifts pretty much run along the lines Doug suggests for PR
that counteracts whatchamacallit's article in usnews.  Catch their
attention, keep it simple, no hedges. Great article.  I think it was in
written communication.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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I was intrigued by Robert Royar's comment that many of the student
teachers he trains (in MAT programs) take the "easy" part of process
pedagogy and forget the product part.  The bad rap that freewriting gets
from composition-bashers such as John Leo results in part from proponents'
sometimes failing to stress the goal-oriented purpose of freewriting.
Peter Elbow, in the original WRITING WITHOUT TEACHERS, stressed that the
goal of freewriting was the search for an "assertion that stuck its neck
out"--his non-technical phrase for the first glimmerings of a thesis
statement.  Leo conflates the process movement with straw-person versions
of expressivism and attacks on standards.  I have found in
writing-across-the-curriculum workshops that even the most avid readers of
Safire or Kirkpatrick can appreciate a process pedagogy if they associate
the early stages of the process with "exploration and inquiry."  Behind a
thesis statement there is always a thesis-question, which needs to
be explored in depth.  One goal of freewriting, then, is to help writers
think through the complexity of complex ideas.  My point here is that a
good way to defend a process pedagogy among our academic colleagues is to
emphasize the end goals that they value: a provocative/challenging
disciplinary argument that satisfies the conventions of genre in their
disciplines.  It's the behind the scenes
talking/freewriting/brainstorming/drafting that produces the
"provocative/challenging" part.
John Bean, Seattle University
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What Irv says was driven home when I was doing my crossword puzzle out at
Tortilla Flat this morning. The clue was "academic." The word sought was
"moot." Crossword puzzles are pretty good repositories of popular culture, and
the connection between the the two words was made even more painful by my
unabridged dictionary definition of "moot" as "lacking all priactical
significance; purely academic." The general public is not much interested in
our internal discussions, our own "process," our important efforts to
problematize everything, our critical reflectiveness--al the things we value.
We claim we teach writing and even our most intelligent public think it is
reasonable to expect our students to learn to write. If you take the simple
(and not invalid) perspective of people who want to see students write better,
you can imagine how the public discussion of ebonics must have looked, how
such folks must view our social construction arguments or our debates about
language politics. "Hell, just teach people how to read and write and let them
fight their own battles!"Discussion in this arena requires of us strategies
that go against every (I'll qualify that in a minute) academic instinct. We
know that simplification is reductive and generally misleading. We always tend
to say more than is necessary. We are averse (except in departmental
squabbles) to use some of the sleazy strategies that Leo uses in his article
(Leo knows better, too. I think he used to be a faculty member in the
Department of Rhetoric at Berkeley). Now the qualification. We're supposedly
rhetoricians who knw the difference between "scientific" discussion and the
discourse of the market place. We ought to warm to the challenge of being good
persons speaking well yet working effectively to counter this particular
flavor of university bashing.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Elbow's book is difficult, and I believe it is rewarding for those who are
ready for it and who will give the text the attention it demands.  I can
remember using WRITING WITHOUT TEACHERS as one of the "texts" in a
junior-level course in writing for architecture majors.  One student in
the class really "absorbed" the text.  He followed the process approach
and prodded his workshop group to produce.  I might add that in addition
to being a fourth-year archiotecture major he was a tennis coach and club
pro.
 
I think a few others finally saw from his example that the idea was not
that you "get credit for trying" but that trying and failing and trying
again was much like what they already expected in their architecture
classes; and, as with those classes, that they were also expected to
produce quality work at a point in (or near the end of) the process.
 
Those architecture students were always a challenge--and one well worth
the effort.
 
On Sun, 20 Apr 1997, John C. Bean wrote:
 
> I was intrigued by Robert Royar's comment that many of the student
> teachers he trains (in MAT programs) take the "easy" part of process
> pedagogy and forget the product part.  The bad rap that freewriting gets
> from composition-bashers such as John Leo results in part from proponents'
> sometimes failing to stress the goal-oriented purpose of freewriting.
> Peter Elbow, in the original WRITING WITHOUT TEACHERS, stressed that the
> goal of freewriting was the search for an "assertion that stuck its neck
> out"--his non-technical phrase for the first glimmerings of a thesis
> statement.  Leo conflates the process movement with straw-person versions
> of expressivism and attacks on standards.  I have found in
> writing-across-the-curriculum workshops that even the most avid readers of
> Safire or Kirkpatrick can appreciate a process pedagogy if they associate
> the early stages of the process with "exploration and inquiry."  Behind a
> thesis statement there is always a thesis-question, which needs to
> be explored in depth.  One goal of freewriting, then, is to help writers
> think through the complexity of complex ideas.  My point here is that a
> good way to defend a process pedagogy among our academic colleagues is to
> emphasize the end goals that they value: a provocative/challenging
> disciplinary argument that satisfies the conventions of genre in their
> disciplines.  It's the behind the scenes
> talking/freewriting/brainstorming/drafting that produces the
> "provocative/challenging" part.
> John Bean, Seattle University
>
 
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Steve has a point. There is probably not one of us on this list who has not
taught a course where we were staying a couple of days ahead of the students,
relying on "instant learning" to get us through a sticky patch or two,
generally skating on thin ice. Goes with the territory, especially in smaller
colleges or departments where one almost has to be a generalist. As I
mentioned in a earlier post, this is what most TAs are doing as novice writing
teachers and is the fundamental reason why many big campus programs cannot
offer writing curricula that require deep knowledge of rhetorical theory and
practice of all instructors. But I worry about faculty whose scholarship is in
so narrow an area that teaching and scholarship cannot much infrom one
another, and I worry equally about faculty with no scholarly area who are
always teaching from the shallows rather than the depth of their knowledge,
who are not staying current (the lit crit seminar that stops with I. A.
Richards since that's where the instructor's own graduate seminar stopped),
etc. We also have to respect disciplinary differences. I can imagine a faculty
member who hasn't read a word about Wordsworth in 20 years but has read
Wordsworth intensively and has developed good poetry reading strategies
teaching a decent "new critical" undergrad course in Wordsworth that would be
truly beneficial to students--although I would see this faculty member more as
an appreciator than a scholar of Wordsworth. I cannot imagine a parallel
faculty role in our electronics technology program. (and all this before we
get around to discussing the task of being a scholar of teaching).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I was going to add that as rhetoricians, you might think we would know how
to practice what we preach but then thought it would be too inflamatory &
so erased cuz I'm trying to get everyone to like me.  So I'm glad David
said it and everyone can get mad at him.
Irv
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Dear David,
 
        I've been at a number of conferences where well-published
scholors have droned on with a paper that might have been a better
article than a conference presentation.  I fear what they may be like in
the classroom, because regardless of their historical or theoretical
knowledge of Cicero, their performative and operational knowledge of how
to reach an audience may be lacking.  There are as many of these
individuals to be frightened of as their are underinformed teachers who
have not presented at prestigious conferences.  I still think that we are
dealing with a specific set of privileged values that goes back to the
banking concept of education.  If you want to claim that concept as
foundational to your pedagoy, fine.
 
Vincent Casaregola
casarevg@slu.edu
 
On Fri, 18 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
>  But I know that I'd better have my act together on a higher level when I
> present a paper on Cicero to the International Society for the History of
> Rhetoric than when I conduct an undergrad Hist of Rhet course.
>
> I know we all feel this, and I want to distinguish normal professional anxiety
> from a rather different and not so innocent version of the same thing--relying
> on the fact that we don't have to have our act together for our students.
> Shouldn't students get the same treatment as the IHSR? What we want to be
> careful of are faculty who feel competent to teach but never put themselves
> before the ISHR. This is where I get twitchy about making too much ofg a
> distinction between scholarship and teaching, between conversation among peers
> and with students.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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I've been thinking about Libby Rankin and Joan Hawthorne all day, due to
the 500-year-flooding in Grand Fork.  It looks like the entire city has
been evacuated and is under water.  The University of North Dakota has
simply cancelled the remainder of the semester.  Anyone have any
information on Libby or Joan?  If they have email access, it might be nice
to let them know we're thinking about them.
 
Marty Townsend
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
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To add one point to the complex and interesting discussion: lots of bad
scholarship is out there, but it doesn't get published very often and is
readily evaluated when it does.  Plenty of bad teaching is out there, but
nobody knows how often it happens and it is rarely evaluated.  We tend to
notice the really terrific scholarship and really disastrous teaching.
Curious.
                                                --Ed White
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Ed--
 
        Students may notice all the time that bad teaching goes on.  At
most universities, the students do have an opportunity to evaluate the
quality of the teaching.  On occasion, someone listens to the students,
but you are right that it rarely affects a performance review as does the
failure to publish.
 
        Realistically, I would say that bad scholarship does get
published.  Witness the recent Sokal's Hoax controversy at Social Text.
Every time I read the scholarly "remainder" catalogs, I can see the wide
range of works that may not necessarily be good, and certainly haven't
been viewed as necessary by their own disciplines.  Every time I do a
bibliographic search I run into listings that do more to clog the system
that advance my knowledge.  I'd say that print is no assurance of value.
 
        The major difference between the two ranges--publishing and
teaching--has to do with scope.  Most academic publishing is, in the
tradition of the sciences, very narrow in scope, very specific, and very
narrow in its usefulness.  Most undergraduate teaching, by comparison, is
much broader in scope, asking for a different way of sharing, shaping,
and creating knowledge.  What I find, increasingly, is undergraduate
seniors with huge gaps in their understanding of the discipline because
their teachers have focused too narrowly in constructing the plan for the
courses.  Few faculty want to deal with the broader scope issues in their
teaching anymore because that approach takes them away from the areas of
focus which support their own individual research and publishing.  And
much of that publishing is now done by individuals with a very
narrow-band approach to their work.  The result, the comprehensiveness of
knowledge that we used to associate with scholarship year by year erodes.
 
Also curious.
 
Sincerely,
 
Vince Casaregola
casarevg@slu.edu
 
 
 
On Sun, 20 Apr 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> To add one point to the complex and interesting discussion: lots of bad
> scholarship is out there, but it doesn't get published very often and is
> readily evaluated when it does.  Plenty of bad teaching is out there, but
> nobody knows how often it happens and it is rarely evaluated.  We tend to
> notice the really terrific scholarship and really disastrous teaching.
> Curious.
>                                                 --Ed White
>
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I would urge those who are debating this issue to read the MLA Commission's
report which tries to redefine teaching/scholarship/service and their
relations.  In one sense, the argument about "scholarship' is a semantic
issue.  The Commission chose not to adopt the much broader sense of the
scholarly life put forward by Ernest Boyer (which includes a scholarship of
teaching, scholarship of discovery, application, and integration) but to
retain its traditional sense of academic research.  However, as per Eric's
post, traditional (publication-oriented) scholarship is considered a
rhetorical site, which differs in its relations and operations with respect
to knowledge from teaching and other academic activities by its audience,
purpose, occasion, medium, etc.  The thing (functions, qualities)we value
in academic activities --intellectual work being a primary value, but not
the only one-are not automatically identified with the rhetorical site.  A
rhetorical site implies responsibilities to a community that include making
knowledge claims and applications public and open to debate and test.   In
teaching, that is a relatively local teaching-learning community.
 
To give an example:  the same intellectual work (inquiry) by a faculty
member might manifest itself in a classroom discussion, a conference
presentation or article to other scholars, development of a curriculum, TA
preparation, or an action project for local schools. In our present system,
it would be highly valued in one context and devalued in another.  The MLA
proposal is to understand it as inquiry (and evaluate its quality) no
matter where it manifests itself.  In fact, it is not just a question of
doing the intellectual work (let's say, in the library) and then
communicating it in all these sites.  Each is a full context in which that
knowledge is made, communally, and constantly changes by its participation
in various conversations and its realization in activity.
 
My view would be, not so much that the individual teacher must be fully
acquainted with all the national/international, current and historical
conversations of the field [and none of us is, anyway, given the complexity
of what we mean by "the field"), but rather that for a teaching community
to be alive and inventive it must constantly draw on the conversations from
this larger context, building up the "scholarly" knowledge base of the
community and fostering its interaction with the local knowledge that
community is creating through its own conversations.  In other words, a
writing program should be an open system.
 
 
 
 
 Louise Phelps
 
 
 
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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I agree with Vince's last post, except that I don't think it's important
whether we call what he is talking about scholarship.
 
Two other points:  I don't think these conversations just "make" knowledge
(i.e., what Boyer calls the scholarship of discovery).  Many other verbs
are appropriate as well: challenge, revise, integrate, apply, etc.
 
Finally, there are more conversations than just two:  teacher with
students, students with students (Vince) and scholar-teacher with scholar
(Bob).  For one, there is the conversation among teachers in a genuine
teaching community.
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Louise,
 
        Yes, I would agree.  It is a rich environment of many interactive
discourses.
 
Vince
 
On Mon, 21 Apr 1997, louise wetherbee phelps wrote:
 
> I agree with Vince's last post, except that I don't think it's important
> whether we call what he is talking about scholarship.
>
> Two other points:  I don't think these conversations just "make" knowledge
> (i.e., what Boyer calls the scholarship of discovery).  Many other verbs
> are appropriate as well: challenge, revise, integrate, apply, etc.
>
> Finally, there are more conversations than just two:  teacher with
> students, students with students (Vince) and scholar-teacher with scholar
> (Bob).  For one, there is the conversation among teachers in a genuine
> teaching community.
> Louise
>
> Louise Wetherbee Phelps
> Professor of Writing and English
> Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
> Syracuse University
> Writing Program, 239 HBC
> Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
> Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
>
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Louise,
 
        I really appreciated the comments in your last two postings.  I
think that your explanation is quite clear and useful.  Thank you.
 
Vince Casaregola
casarevg@slu.edu
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Re The John Leo's and our reply:
 
I think the advice Doug Hesse and Theresa Enos offered from the MLA is
right on target.  I also want to add another point.  I mentioned on an
earlier post that I was going to quote Leo's remarks to a mixed group of
educators, administrators, and community people at a local conference
over the weekend.  Most of the teachers received Leo's remarks with the
same "Yes, we have heard this before" attitude.  But what worked
remarkalby well on the PR front was having the entire group of about 100
read samples of student writing from grade 3 through college and then
discuss this writing in terms of standards and writing development.
Once we all started talking, it was clear to me how effective this group
reading was for the public to understand the issues we deal with
teaching writing and the TIME it takes to respond carefully to each
student.  One administrator remarked how he didn't have time to read all
six samples carefully enough, let alone comment on each.  Someone in his
group told me this administrator said that he finally saw what we
writing folks were always talking about regarding the need for small
classes so we could work with each student more intensively.
 
Again, this experience turned out to be a powerful public relations
strategy.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
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Thanks, Mark, for sharing that PR tip of having people read and
comment on writing in public to show how long it takes.
 
Here's one I've heard of for responding to people who think
traditional grammar and diagramming sentences should be the focus of
writing classes.  Ask them to identify parts of speech in sentences
or to give an example of the future perfect progressive tense or to
diagram sentences.   The point is that, though people may have been
taught how to do that once, they usually don't remember it.  Or ask
them to name the most valuable things they learned in English
classes, and it usually won't be how to identify indirect objects.
Then talk about goals of instruction and means to arrive at them.
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
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I might add that my personal experience confirms the wise advice that
Theresa, Doug, David, and the PR folk give.  I describe my failure as an
expert witness before the California legislature in Developing Successful
College Writing Programs, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1989, 192-194.
"Just like a professor," the chair of the senate finance committee
bellowed at me after an academic response.  "You ask a simple question and
all you get is a bunch of gobbledy-gook!"  --Ed White
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I have a request.  I've been off-line since last Tue, and I missed the referenc
e to John Leo.  Could someone please send me the citation so I can find the ess
ay in question?  I would appreciate it.  OFf line is fine.  Thanks.
Richard Batteiger
Oklahoma State University
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Karen LeFevre's book  "Invention as a Social Act" might be helpful (Southern
Illinois University Press, 1987)
 
Jane Nelson
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Here is some news from the UND sent by a former grad student at our
campus, now assistant comp director.  --Ed White
 
 
Dear Ed:
I thought you would be interested in our travails here in ND. We have
evacuated Grand Forks along with the other 50,000 residents. We
are(?)luckier than most since we live in Univ. housing and because we
live away from the river and because we're ... well, anyway. We are at
this moment in Fargo living at my cousins. He is high and dry to the west
of Fargo. UND has canceled the term three weeks ahead of time, no
commencement. We will give and get the grades that we had last week. What
a giant mess. And then there are the poor people who lost their homes,
the downtown almost burned down (pestilence, frogs, boils ...).
 
Our lives are in chaos basically.
 
Yikes. Life is some ride. I'm down at NDSU in Fargo posting this to you.
They are on the same email system as UND so I can just go into their
library and do this.
 
 
 
On Sun, 20 Apr 1997, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
 
> I've been thinking about Libby Rankin and Joan Hawthorne all day, due to
> the 500-year-flooding in Grand Fork.  It looks like the entire city has
> been evacuated and is under water.  The University of North Dakota has
> simply cancelled the remainder of the semester.  Anyone have any
> information on Libby or Joan?  If they have email access, it might be nice
> to let them know we're thinking about them.
>
> Marty Townsend
>
> Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
> Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
> Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
> 325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
> University of Missouri
> Columbia, MO  65211
>
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Joan Livingston-Webber should send this news, but she's even farther behind
with listserv mail than I am.  Her contacts in Grand Forks told about the call
for volunteers to move files and records from the first floors of
university buildings.  And they moved what they could in the library.
Librarians were faced with making quick decisions about what journals to move
first and what ones to leave behind.
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois Uhiversity
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I have recently subscribed to this list serv, but from what I have been
reading, I think we all agree that teaching is scholarship.  The problem is
that others, namely, university administrators and colleagues who do a
minimum of teaching, who give us money and promotions, don't view teaching
as scholarship.  Why is this?  I think the answer lies in two things.
 
First, teaching doesn't produce a tangible product like scholarship does.
You can't hold the supposedly improved mind of the student in your hand as
you can a book or an article, and therefore, it is more difficult to judge
and quantify teaching.  Sure, people have tried to judge teaching through
things like student evaluations, but many of us teach at institutions that
pay little attention to these things, using them only as punitative
instruments that are part of the evidence used to get rid of undesirable
junior faculty.
 
Second, who does the majority of teaching at colleges and
universities?--junior faculty and non-tenured (and often temporary)
instructors.  In my own department, the instructors are mostly female, many
of them married to male professors in the same department.  The
professoriate, by comparision, is primarily male.  Also, the majority of
high school and grade school teachers are female.  Teaching is a primarily
female profession, and big surprise, women's work is not as remunerative, or
as valued, as men's work.  It seems to me that faculty members whose primary
responsibility is teaching are the housewives of the department.  They do
the crucial, but all too often, invisible work.  This work is only noticed
if it is done badly, or not at all.  If the laundry gets done and the
freshmen are taught to write well, then all is as it should be, but if there
are no clean clothes to wear or sophomores have failed to grasp basic
rhetorical principles, then the housewife/instructor is a stupid laggard.
However, this work is not seen as valuable.  The housewife is entitled to no
salary for her invisible work inside the home, and the instructor or
elementary and secondary teacher is not entitled to a living wage because
that work is woman's work, and because, stupidly, it isn't seen as skilled
labor anyway.  Because teaching is often not seen as skilled labor by the
university, at least, in comparison to research, instructors (whose primary
responsibilities are teaching) are not given tenure.
 
One final note--my professorial colleagues who teach technical and business
writing to  graduate students have encountered a similar problem.  Their
research is teaching and consulting work, another type of work that can't
easily be quantified, although it is certainly renumerative.  But because
their work can't be easily quantified and evaluated, they've had similar
problems with tenure and promotion.
 
June Pulliam
Career Instructor
Dept. of English
Louisiana State University
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Dear Vince,
 
I guess you've forced me to the admission that we do disagree, but I still
think the disagreement is minor.  You keep eliding the question of whether
the teacher must know more about something in a classroom than do the
students, and I keep insisting that we must take that question seriously.
If the teacher does not need to know more than the students in a class,
then why do we not choose our teachers by lot?  I don't dismiss or
denigrate teaching at all, but merely referring to Freire's banking
concept as if those two words refuted my entire point is an appeal to
popular devil-terms, not argument.
 
Let me respond to your posting point by point.
 
 
On Fri, 18 Apr 1997, Vincent Casaregola wrote:
 
> Bob,
>
>         I think that you are still missing my point.  Let me state it
> briefly.  What happens in the classroom is not a mere economic transaction
> as suggested by "what we gain from the students" nor by Weaver's what we
> "impart."  That implies a mere exchange of commodities.  What I am saying
> is this--for the society as a whole, the events that go on in a classroom
> create a new knowledge, shared by both teacher and student, a knowledge
> that did not exist before, and it is available to be shared further by
> those students as they take it into their communities outside of the
> university.  Words such as "gain," "have," "impart," as used in your
> description and Weaver's, presuppose that the knowledge is a pre-existing
> object that is carried into the room by the teacher (who has more of it)
> and imparted to the students (who have less).  They do exchange something
> of their own knowledge (that the teacher gains) but this is inadequate to
> the exchange, so they must add money to the transaction.  Now I admit that
> many people think this happens, but it is almost a textbook description of
> the banking concept of eduction.  I'm sorry, but I find that quite
> troubling.
 
I feel sorta straw-manned here, Vince.  You've taken my claim that a
teacher should know more about the subject than the students in a class
and turned me into some kind of pedagogical Milton Freidman, obsessed
with "commodity exchanges."  That's your language, not mine.  I never saw
this as a question best analogized with historical materialism.  Of
course mutual benefit is the result of a good classroom, but that benefit
is nearly always orchestrated by a trained and knowledgeable teacher.
It's not accidental; it doesn't happen in just any group that gathers; it
results from the intentions of the group and specifically from the acumen
and background and synthetic abilities of the teacher.
 
>         I think that more happens than just this commodity transfer.
 
Of course more happens.  But if you believe that *some* kind of sharing
of knowledge takes place during which information or understanding that
had once been known only to the teacher comes to be known by the students
(I don't particularly like calling this process "commodity transfer" as
if freewriting or "Sailing to Byzantium" were pork bellies; I prefer
Plato's "leaping spark"), we don't really disagree.
 
I
> believe that, at its best, a classroom can become a learning community in
> which the dialogues of the community create, over time, a shared
> experiential knowledge of great personal and social value.  This value
> exists not only for the members of that discrete community but also for
> the communities which may share, at a distance, with these individuals
> (e.g. families, friends, neighborhoods, etc. may all be beneficiaries of
> the process).  The value of education is that it serves to stimulate,
> enhance, and amplify the social processes of learning (though
> institutional education is only one means to that end).  Of course, the
> knowledge shared in more specialized, disciplinary communities helps to
> inform the teacher, and the teacher have that broader and deeper range of
> experience acts in a leadership and facilitating role in the classroom.
> But responsibility of this kind does not imply the kind of hierarchy (and
> quite franky, the kind arrogance) found in the Weaver quotation.  I would
> say that Weaver's perspective reveals a flawed epistemology.  In
> addition, in the world according to Weaver, I don't know that there would
> be much place for rhetoricians or writing teachers.
 
I know that this is sort of dirty pool, but it fits with my argument so
neatly that I can't help from using it.  A teacher must, of course,
provide leadership and facilitation.  But she must also provide
knowledge, disciplinary content, the stuff of learning.  Without that
knowledge, her ability to do good for her students is truncated.
Example: you don't like the Weaver quote I used, which sounds arrogant
and hierarchical to you.  (He was argumentatively hierarchical, but from
all I can gather, I don't think he was arrogant.)  You don't like Weaver's
epistemology.  So you say that in Weaver's world, there would not be much
place for rhetoricians or writing teachers.
 
Here is where your failure of disciplinary knowledge keeps you from being
as effective a teacher as you might be.  You speak of Weaver without
knowing anything about him.  As it turns out, Weaver was one of the great
rhetorical theorists of his time, one of the great defenders of rhetoric
as social practice against the claims of both scientism and ideological
absolutism.  He was also a practicing writing teacher who spent his whole
career in the undergraduate College of the U of Chicago and who wrote a
comp text and several important comp articles.  Weaver is a much more
complex figure than your simple dismissal would suggest, and that's why I
would claim that you need to know more than your students do--so that
during your dialogue with them, when they look to you for teaching, you
do not mislead them.
 
 
>         Insofar as we understand knowledge to be social, then we have to
> include the classroom in the world of knowledge-making and
> "wisdom-making."  Is the discourse of academic, disciplinary communities
> useful to the society?  Of course.  Is it in some specific ways quite
> different from what goes on in classrooms?  Yes.  Should classroom
> teachers share in this discourse?  Yes.  Is the discourse somehow of
> superior social value to the discourse of the classroom?  No.  That is wy
> I feel compelled to emphasis the importance, in terms of what Steve
> Fuller calls "social epistemology," of teaching as a scholarly activity.
> At present, the institutions in which we work persistently undervalue
> teaching and teachers, and assume that a specific sub-set of limited
> discourses constitutes the principal nature of scholarship.  Ireject that
> assumption and that model.
>
> Sincerely,
>
> Vince Casaregola
>
 
I don't at all disagree with you here.  All I'm arguing for, all I've been
arguing for, is that the community to which we look, as teachers and
scholars, needs to be wider than the faces in the room at any given time.
Chesterton said something similar when he discussed how surprised he was
that people opposed democracy to tradition:
 
"Tradition means giving votes to the most obscure of all classes, our
ancestors.  It is the democracy of the dead.  Tradition refuses to submit
to the small and arrogant oligarchy of those who merely happen to be
walking around. . . .  Democracy tells us not to neglect a good man's
opinion, even if he is our groom; tradition asks us not to neglect a good
man's opinion, even if he is our father."
 
Scholarship means taking the claims of the dead and the distant as
respectfully and seriously as we take the claims of the living and the
present.  Nobody said it was easy.
 
This is a good discussion; thanks for it.
 
Bob C.
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teaching?
scholarship?
interesting words
 
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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I agree with much of June's analysis. But, predictably, I do not agree that we
should stick the blame on university administrators. (Gee, why?)Administrators
do not write faculty evaluation standards. Faculty do. And, while there
certainly is a gender dimension to the issue, a lot of the tendency to
disvalue teaching has to do with academic careerism. Teaching is a local
currency. If you want to move to another institution, you better have your
resources in the gold of archival publication. Teaching often meets the
particular needs of your local situation. Publication supposedly establishes
your worth in the profession. There is a classic distinction between "locals"
and "cosmopolitans" applied to faculty. "Locals" tend to be committed to their
institution--ASU; "cosmopolitans" tend to be committed to the profession--The
university of physics (or English, or whatever). Oddly, the faculty to whom
the institution makes the least commitment (adjucts, non-tenure line faculty)
often make the strongest commitment to the institution. The faculty to whom
the institution has made the strongest commitment--tenured faculty--often tend
to be cosmopolitans. One of the great challenges for faculty in the future is
to resolve this tension, something that will not happen until we can realign
some very central aspects of faculty culture.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dear Bob,
 
        I am a bit busy tonight, so I will have to respond mor fully at a
later time this week.  I just wanted to make a few additional points.
 
1) Good lord, yes, I know about Weaver and his work, and I'm sorry but I
don't quite enshrine him as much as you do.  The quotation you used in the
earlier posting suggests something that I do think is questionable, and I
think it has a great deal embedded in it that makes it so.  Your use of it
amplified those qualities.  Specifically, the suggestion that the
principal obligation of teachers is to impart the knowledge and the
principal obligation of students is to receive suggests something very
limited about the quality of that knowledge and the nature of imparting
it.  I did not create the implication out of thin air.  It sounds much
closer to information transfer than perhaps either you or Weaver would
like to admit, regardless of his reputation for taking an
"anti-scientizing" position.
 
        The quotation you used suggests to me a world where communication
is principally one-way and hierarchical.  In such a world, the usefulness
of rhetoric diminishes, as does the usefulness of writing pedagogy.  I see
both rhetoric and writing pedogogy as involved much more with a sense of
dialogue, and I don't just mean the controlled version of Socratic
dialogue that sometimes goes on in the classroom.  I believe that what
happens in the classroom, when things go well, is the creation of an
opportunity for knowledge, of various kinds, to be shared, explored,
altered, etc.  That knowledge as it may exist after the course is
completed has not yet come into being when the course has started.  If
something like this does not happen, and all we want is the transfer of
information, then a class is a rather inefficient means of achieving it.
 
 
2)      Yes, Bob, of course teachers need to have a great deal of prior
knowledge going into the classroom knowledge of various kinds.  But they
don't just pack it up and present it in the classroom.  They use it to
plan events and sequences of events through which learning can occur.
Some of the knowledge of teachers must be theoretical, some historical,
some operational, some procedural, and some directly experiential.  I ma
not recommending that teachers be selected by lot.  However, the most
effective teachers in my experience--those from whom I learned the
most--were not usually those with the most of what the discipline
regarded as "knowledge"--published scholarship.  They were individuals
who knew what you supposedly want them to know--the broad range of the
history of the discipline.  Moreover, they showed respect for the act of
teaching as being more than the presentation of what they already knew.
Teaching proceeded from their knowledge, but it also proceeded from a
deeply felt sense of respect for the students and for the environment of
the classroom as a place of growth and discovery.  They did more
inspiring than imparting, and it certainly worked for many people.
 
        Yes, we need to respect the past, and I too mourn the lack of
respect for historical precedent in any and all disciplines.  I regret
that too often the academy dispenses with good ideas in the search of
fads.  I think that any and all who work in the teaching professional
need to be constantly and fully committed to learning.  Their love of
that learning must inspire others, and their love of teaching must
demonstrate itself in the recognition that teaching is itself one of the
most complex rhetorical arts.  We are not in the information transfer
business, nor should we be.  We are in the vocation of engaging peoples
minds in an ongoing discussion in which we are already participants.  But
the tendency to think, because we are participants, that we own the
discussion, is an evil temptation.  It leads to a Faustian folly of which
the professoriate is far too often guilty.  We are not masters of
knowledge, but participants in and stewards of just some of the processes
by which that knowledge grows and flourishes in the world.  We don't own
the past, Bob, we share in it, and we invite others to do likewise.  But
we cannot just impart the past--it's not in a box in the attic.
 
        So relax, I'm not out to knock down your household shrines.  Just
try to remember that you're worshipping more than the clay.
 
        More when I get the time.  Thanks for the detail of your remarks.
 
Sincerely,
 
Vince Casaregola
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Irv,
 
        Yes, in many ways, I see your point.
 
Vince Casaregola
 
On Mon, 21 Apr 1997, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> teaching?
> scholarship?
> interesting words
>
> Irv
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
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I have an exceptional student who, sadly, needs to transfer out of our
institution to one on the West Coast so his spouse can find a better
job.  He's really interested in rhetoric and is wondering what schools
out there (preferably public, but he could consider private school too)
have established undergrad majors or minors in rhetoric.  He's doing his
own research as well, but I told him I'd check the list as well--
replies off-list would be great.  Thanks for your help.
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
farnsley_k@fortlewis.edu
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Bob Connors says,
 
>But I would stand on this idea:  it is easier
>for a person who has a large and fluent grasp of the conversation--both
>historical and contemporary--around a field of knowledge to be a good
>teacher than it is for someone who does not have such knowledge.
>Institutionally, I know the quantitative demand for publication can kill
>good teaching.  But ideally, would we not want to ask that every teacher
>first be a scholar?
 
Yes, which is why the distinction between research and teaching is a good
one, but the two shouldn't (but of course they will) be as differentiated
in terms of merit and pay as they commonly are.  Most of us are fully aware
that most writing instruction in America today has changed very little in
the last 25 years, in spite of the progressive ideas of the New Rhetricians
and the work since Shaughnessy.  Some of us have gained considerably, of
course, and I personally have gained a great deal from the great
researchers, looking both to the past and to the future.  But among the
rank and file (and I encounted this just this weekend in a distant place)
there remains a strong suspicion concerning theory and a tendency to
discount research as proper only for university dilettantes.  These
suspicions and tendencies allow the practicing teacher to rationalize
personally a lack of engagement with the professional literature, and this
lack of engagement clearly restricts the emergence of initiative and
innovation among 90-95% of writing teachers.
 
So, ideally, every teacher should be first a scholar, AT LEAST in the sense
of being engaged to some degree in scholarly discourse.  The way that most
teachers are trained and nurtured on the job seems to preclude that for the
majority of them.  I wish it weren't so.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
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colleagues:  what sort of policies do your departments/programs follow
when elective courses/upper level lit courses don't populate enough to
run?  our chair has an unfortunate habit of dumping such faculty in
writing courses . . . in fact, one faculty member, banned from lit
courses because his teaching has been deemed substandard, is in a
holding pattern in the writing pgm.  scandalous, I know.
thanks, Kathleen Kelly/Northeastern U   kakelly@lynx.neu.edu
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I wonder whether there's a downside to scholarship--that it might take
away from rather than add to one's teaching skills?
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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At 08:06 PM 4/21/97 -0600, you wrote:
This has been a very interesting strain, but I find the polarization of the
discussion (research vs teaching; teacher as transmitter of knowledge vs.
teacher as facilitator) to be somewhat at odds with my own experience.
Although I have spent most of my career as a WPA trying to foster
collaborative and facilitative kinds of teaching, when I look back at my
own experience as a student, I know that I had some great learning
experiences from teachers who were great scholars, that they were great
learning experiences precisely because these (for the most part, alas!) men
were great scholars, and who modelled for their classes means of analyzing
texts and organizing information that provided a basis for me to engage in
my own learning process with some knowledge and growing confidence.  I
would have felt cheated--and I think my current students would feel
cheated--if we did not assume that our professor, our teacher, had
something important to teach, and not just a methodology for getting us to
learn.
 
And I worry about how this sense that you do not have to be a scholar to be
a teacher plays into the hands of those who would like to just hire people
to do the stuff of the classroom.  If students don't benefit from
interaction with teacher/scholars who know considerably more than they do,
why NOT just hire grad students at $500 a semester to grade papers, and
hire in-house facilitators at maybe $1000 a semester to set up "learning
situations and experiences" for them.
 
Without the expertise that comes from scholarship--and by scholarship I
mean not just learning things to teach them to students, but transmitting
our scholarship to our peers and convincing them of its value--what do we
have to offer our students that cannot be offered much more cheaply and
efficiently by people without PhD's?
 
 
 
   Yes, Bob, of course teachers need to have a great deal of prior
>knowledge going into the classroom knowledge of various kinds.  But they
>don't just pack it up and present it in the classroom.  They use it to
>plan events and sequences of events through which learning can occur.
>Some of the knowledge of teachers must be theoretical, some historical,
>some operational, some procedural, and some directly experiential.  I ma
>not recommending that teachers be selected by lot.  However, the most
>effective teachers in my experience--those from whom I learned the
>most--were not usually those with the most of what the discipline
>regarded as "knowledge"--published scholarship.  They were individuals
>who knew what you supposedly want them to know--the broad range of the
>history of the discipline.  Moreover, they showed respect for the act of
>teaching as being more than the presentation of what they already knew.
>Teaching proceeded from their knowledge, but it also proceeded from a
>deeply felt sense of respect for the students and for the environment of
>the classroom as a place of growth and discovery.  They did more
>inspiring than imparting, and it certainly worked for many people.
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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>colleagues:  what sort of policies do your departments/programs follow
>when elective courses/upper level lit courses don't populate enough to
>run?  our chair has an unfortunate habit of dumping such faculty in
>writing courses . . . in fact, one faculty member, banned from lit
>courses because his teaching has been deemed substandard, is in a
>holding pattern in the writing pgm.  scandalous, I know.
>thanks, Kathleen Kelly/Northeastern U   kakelly@lynx.neu.edu
 
 
 
Fortunately, we haven't had that problem often, but our present dept chair
consults me before placing any faculty member in a comp course and we
generally work out any problems.  There are some who've caused so many
problems that I ask that they not be placed in comp, and since we've found
other homes for them, that approach has worked.  My only suggestion would
be to try to formalize a policy w/ the chair that reflects how faculty are
assigned to other courses (e.g., background, expertise and competence in
the discipline).
 
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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Next semester I am teaching a course called "Theory of Written
Communication."  It will look at issues of orality/literacy; the course
will introduce major critical and conceptual approaches to the theory of
written communication, and will apply them to issues like these:
 
        the history of print media--from the printing press to the internet
 
        the emergence and evolution of written genres (for example news, the
novel, the code of ethics)
 
        rhetoric and written communication
 
        changing concepts of literacy and literacies (What did it mean to be
literate in the past?  What does it mean now?  To what extent is computer
literacy a development in written communication?)
 
        writing and the rise of the concept of professionalism
 
        related issues in the relationship among orality, literacy, and
post-literacy
 
 
I am still looking for a textbook, or, if that fails, relevant readings for
this course.  But right not I am in particular looking for films that might
be used to raise and address these issues.  While I'm not rejecting the
idea of using documentaries (something from the History of the English
Language series might work), I'm also looking for stories about language,
literacy, and writing.  (If I wanted to use a novel, for instance, I'd
think about "Anthills of the Savannah," by Chinua Achebe, which
demonstrates the interplay of class, language, and politics in
post-colonial Africa. ) But I want to use film, both because the course
will probably have as much reading as the students can handle, and because
I have a heavy travel schedule in the fall, and using films tends to work
better than bringing in outside speakers.
 
Any ideas?
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Jan --
 
Last week you asked about grading ESL students in writing courses.
I recently ran across a book that addresses this issue, in some
particularly helpful ways.  The book is: _Writing Clearly: Responding to
ESL Compositions_, by Linda Bates, Janet Lane, and Ellen Lange (Heinle &
Heinle, 1993).  Technically, it is supposed to accompany an ESL writing
textbook, but I've found it to be a good stand-alone sourcebook when
I talk with a variety of teachers across the university here at Purdue --
many of whom are finding larger proportions of non-native English speaking
students in their classes.
 
The authors talk about balancing  different ways to respond to ESL texts
(addressing content, finding systematic errors, and addressing other
sentence-level concerns), and about developing appropriate grading standards.
 
Tony Silva once wrote (I think in a CCC article he co-authored with
Mickey Harris) that ESL students will most likely retain a "written
accent," analogous to their "spoken accent."  The trick, as you note, is
to teach rhetorical sensitivity in English while maintaining the students'
native language.
 
I hope this helps.
 
Libby Miles
Rhetoric & Composition Program
Purdue University
emc@omni.cc.purdue.edu
 
On Sat, 19 Apr 1997, Jan M. Levine wrote:
 
> I'm curious about how people on this list grade students in writing courses
> when English is a second language for the students.
>
> In law schools, where precision and nuance, as well as form, are extremely
> critical to the analysis and discussion of law, most writing teachers (and
> doctrinal teachers) do not accommodate in their J.D. courses' grading for
> writing problems linked to the student's native language not being English.
>  In post-graduate law programs with international students going for
> degrees beyond the J.D., however, writing is often graded pass-fail, or
> other accommodations are made for ESL issues.
>
>
> Jan M. Levine
> Associate Professor
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Temple University School of Law
> 1719 N. Broad St.
> Philadelphia, PA 19122
> e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
> tele:   (215) 204-8890
> fax:    (215) 204-1185
>
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And we do need to remember that even while he was organizing culture
circles, Paulo Freire knew more about the linguistic structure of
Portuguese than did his peasants.
 
Knowing more than our students does preclude dialogue nor does it
necessitate the deadly kind of teaching that Freire calls the banking
concept.
 
In my experience, the more I know, the better teacher I am--and that
doesn't mean I lecture more. In fact less than I used to.
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I want to use film, both because the course
>will probably have as much reading as the students can handle, and because
>I have a heavy travel schedule in the fall, and using films tends to work
>better than bringing in outside speakers.
>
>Any ideas?
 
For Hollywood's interpretation: Nell; Children of a Lesser God (sign language)
 
Julia
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I am just finishing teaching a course called "The Politics and Cultures of
Literacy," and I find I am wishing that I had spliced together some bits of
films for an hour's show and tell because there are some very powerful pieces
of films.  It's probably illegal, though.
 
Things like the journal writing in Dances with Wolves.  Or the letter writing
in that film starring Steve Martin with the long nose.
 
I used the textbook edited by Kintgen, Kroll, and Rose called "Perspectives on
Literacy."  It's pretty old (1988), but it's still a great collection of
essays.  My students found it very challenging, but by the end of our reading,
as they stuck with it, they discovered they have become pretty radicalized
about issues of literacy, such as the withholding of schooling from Afghan
females.
 
Jane Nelson
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>
> colleagues:  what sort of policies do your departments/programs follow
> when elective courses/upper level lit courses don't populate enough to
> run?  our chair has an unfortunate habit of dumping such faculty in
> writing courses . . . in fact, one faculty member, banned from lit
> courses because his teaching has been deemed substandard, is in a
> holding pattern in the writing pgm.  scandalous, I know.
> thanks, Kathleen Kelly/Northeastern U   kakelly@lynx.neu.edu
 
Oh dear...Well, here we have a World Lit course, 231, the beginning of
time to about the Ren. and 232, the Ren. to the present and that's what
profs do when lit courses don't make.  I'll remember to count my
blessings next time I complain...>
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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Depending on how liberal a group of students you expect, you might
consider "Pulp Fiction," which I think treats language in a fascinating
way, a way that transcends traditional notions of class/race and literacy
(the Jackson and Travolta characters being extremely witty and
oratorical at times, but also observing silence as a means of both
deference and power-wielding).  The narrative frame of the film also
breaks up our notions of chronology in storytelling
 
I wouldn't want to sit through Audrey Hepburn's lip-synching in "My Fair
Lady," but Shaw's play _Pygmalion_ certainly deals with language and
class directly.  Storytelling is used to various interesting ends in "The
Crying Game"; we see Forrest Whitaker's character pull a Scheherazade
number, and the love between the two main characters transcends the
imposed sexual boundaries through the verbal--the final scene shows
the way narrative provides connections and transcendence of individual
difference, and a kind of spiritual renewal.  These are lower class
figures, too, challenging the usual TV images of working class speech
patterns and the associated low intelligence levels.  Which reminds me of
early Brando films.  I much rather talk about this than go to my next
meeting.
 
Jeanne Gunner
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A colleague here recently taught a class she called "Tales of School" and
showed Educating Rita (I forget who's in it).
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 12:47 PM 4/22/97 -0500, you wrote:
>I want to use film, both because the course
>>will probably have as much reading as the students can handle, and because
>>I have a heavy travel schedule in the fall, and using films tends to work
>>better than bringing in outside speakers.
>>
>>Any ideas?
>
>For Hollywood's interpretation: Nell; Children of a Lesser God (sign language)
>
>Julia
>
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Linda--
 
"Educating Rita" is worth a look.  The key moments in the student's development
all happen around writing papers and having conferences about them with her
tutor/professor.
 
David Klooster
John Carroll University
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You might try "The Color Purple," or at least parts of it.  The film does a
good job of preserving the epistolary form of the novel.  Another film you
might use is Coppola's Bram Stoker's Dracula.  The novel itself is written
as pieced together journals and newspaper articles, and the film preserves
much of this form.
 
June Pulliam
LSU/Dept. of English
 
At 07:14 PM 4/22/97 +0000, you wrote:
>A colleague here recently taught a class she called "Tales of School" and
>showed Educating Rita (I forget who's in it).
>
>Don Bushman
>UNC-Wilmington
>
>At 12:47 PM 4/22/97 -0500, you wrote:
>>I want to use film, both because the course
>>>will probably have as much reading as the students can handle, and because
>>>I have a heavy travel schedule in the fall, and using films tends to work
>>>better than bringing in outside speakers.
>>>
>>>Any ideas?
>>
>>For Hollywood's interpretation: Nell; Children of a Lesser God (sign language)
>>
>>Julia
>>
>
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Me either:
 
>I wouldn't want to sit through Audrey Hepburn's lip-synching in "My Fair
>Lady," but Shaw's play _Pygmalion_ certainly deals with language and
>class directly.
 
So how about Educating Rita instead?  Seems more accessible, and deals with
a wider range of literacy issues?
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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At 11:53 AM 4/22/97 -0600, you wrote:
>
>I used the textbook edited by Kintgen, Kroll, and Rose called
"Perspectives on
>Literacy."  It's pretty old (1988), but it's still a great collection of
>essays.  My students found it very challenging, but by the end of our
reading,
>as they stuck with it, they discovered they have become pretty radicalized
>about issues of literacy, such as the withholding of schooling from Afghan
>females.
 
Jane, can you tell me the publisher?  Thanks.  Linda.
 
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Jon, I am happy to talk with you the day after I get your packet. I
have an MA thesis to read for Mass Comm. I am outside chair. But Iwill
read and get back to you as quickly as possible. I am grading like
crazy this afternnon. A marathon. just get it to me and we'll
talk. Don't forget your Spanish. Good luck on the trial. Margaret
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Apr 1997 14:31:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: movies about writing/literacy/language
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Right.  And I remember a line about tenure that harkens back to a thread on
this list.  Rita asks the drunken prof how he manages to keep tenure.  The
reply is that the only way to lose tenure is to "bugger the bursar."  Nice
alliteration, what?  --Ed White
 
>Linda--
>
>"Educating Rita" is worth a look.  The key moments in the student's development
>all happen around writing papers and having conferences about them with her
>tutor/professor.
>
>David Klooster
>John Carroll University
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Apr 1997 14:25:16 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kirk Branch <kirkb@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: movies about writing/literacy/language
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19970422120701.007425a8@umr.edu>
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Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Hi LInda:
 
        I don't have any ideas right now about the films, but since you
said you were looking for a textbook, I recommend you take a look at David
Barton's _Literacy_, a readable and comprehensive introduction to the
field with an excellent bibliography.
 
Kirk Branch
University of Washington
 
 
On Tue, 22 Apr 1997, Linda Bergmann wrote:
 
> Next semester I am teaching a course called "Theory of Written
> Communication."  It will look at issues of orality/literacy; the course
> will introduce major critical and conceptual approaches to the theory of
> written communication, and will apply them to issues like these:
>
>         the history of print media--from the printing press to the internet
>
>         the emergence and evolution of written genres (for example news, the
> novel, the code of ethics)
>
>         rhetoric and written communication
>
>         changing concepts of literacy and literacies (What did it mean to be
> literate in the past?  What does it mean now?  To what extent is computer
> literacy a development in written communication?)
>
>         writing and the rise of the concept of professionalism
>
>         related issues in the relationship among orality, literacy, and
> post-literacy
>
>
> I am still looking for a textbook, or, if that fails, relevant readings for
> this course.  But right not I am in particular looking for films that might
> be used to raise and address these issues.  While I'm not rejecting the
> idea of using documentaries (something from the History of the English
> Language series might work), I'm also looking for stories about language,
> literacy, and writing.  (If I wanted to use a novel, for instance, I'd
> think about "Anthills of the Savannah," by Chinua Achebe, which
> demonstrates the interplay of class, language, and politics in
> post-colonial Africa. ) But I want to use film, both because the course
> will probably have as much reading as the students can handle, and because
> I have a heavy travel schedule in the fall, and using films tends to work
> better than bringing in outside speakers.
>
> Any ideas?
>
>
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
>
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From:         Alan Ainsworth <AINSWORTH_A@HCCS.CC.TX.US>
Subject:      Re: movies about writing/literacy/language
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19970422120701.007425a8@umr.edu>
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You might want to think about
_Thin Blue Line_
_Dangerous Liasons_
_Roshomon_
 
Alan Ainsworth
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Apr 1997 17:37:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Heidemarie Z Weidner <HZW7598@TNTECH.EDU>
Subject:      Dumping
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This is in response to Kathleen's message: our department also has
non-scheduled faculty teach composition if their classes don't make which in
turn cancels an assignment for a part-time instructor (usually more in tune
with the writing program). Some of the moved faculty members ask whether they
can choose a different text (a literary work) and/or use a different approach.
Some are willing to learn.
 
HEide Weidner
TN Tech U
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Apr 1997 15:42:55 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Dumping
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/22/97 15:36
 
A minor irritation for me when I was director was the assignment of tenure
line faculty to composition courses in the summer when faculty were teaching
to make extra money. They could be pretty sure a scheduled comp course would
fill, whereas the seminar on Barnaby Googe might not make. These faculty never
taught comp during the regular academic year. Needless to say, I chose not to
fight this particular battle.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Just a side note: WRITING ANALYTICALLY (Rosenwasser and Stephen), the
text I'm using for a 200-level writing course this quarter uses
"Educating Rita" as an exemplum in demonstrating the evolution of a thesis.
 
Carmen Werder
Western Washington University
 
On Tue, 22 Apr 1997, DAVID KLOOSTER 216-397-4585 wrote:
 
> Linda--
>
> "Educating Rita" is worth a look.  The key moments in the student's development
> all happen around writing papers and having conferences about them with her
> tutor/professor.
>
> David Klooster
> John Carroll University
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Blakesley <dblake@SIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: movies about writing/literacy/language
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Yet more films to consider:
 
_The Usual Suspects_ (Spacey/Byrne)
_Renaissance Man_ (DeVito)
_Stanley and Iris_ (Fonda/Deniro)
_Dead Poets Society_ (Williams)
_The Secret_ (Kirk Douglas)
_The Piano_ (Hunter)
_Throw Momma from the Train_ (DeVito)
_Barton Fink_ (Torturro)
_Dead Man Walking_ (Sarandon/Penn)
_The Music Man_ (Robert Preston)
_Beauty and the Beast_
 
. . . in addition to the titles already mentioned.
 
While I'm at it, anyone interested in representations of
literacy/rhetoric on film should contact me (off-list) re. a book I'm
editing (_The Terministic Screen: Rhetorical Perspectives on Film and
Film Theory_) or see this month's _College English_ for the
announcement.
 
Cheers,
Dave
--
************************************************************************
David Blakesley            Department of English
Associate Professor,       Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Rhetoric and Composition   Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
DBLAKE@SIU.EDU             618/453-6830
 
Visit the Virtual Burkeian Parlor (home of "Burke-L") at
 
http://www.siu.edu/departments/cola/english/seraph9k/burke/
 
************************************************************************
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Betty Shiffman <bshiffman@UKY.CAMPUS.MCI.NET>
Subject:      wpa assessment
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Evidently the note I thought I was sending off-line to Ben McClelland the
other day went to the whole group.  Oops again.  I apologize for that.  I
don't get my own postings so I didn't realize it until I started getting
replies from others as well.  But maybe it was lucky since I heard very good
tips from those respondents.  To Ben, Carmen, and Deborah, thanks so much
for your ideas.  I'm passing them along to our administration.
 
Betty
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 22 Apr 1997 19:34:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sharon James McGee <sjmcgee@KSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL students
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19970419020636.006b3d90@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Jan:
 
In addition to the book Libby Miles suggested, you might be interested in
these articles:
 
        Vann, R., Meyer, D., & Lorenz, F. (1984). Error gravity: A study
of faculty opinion of ESL errors.  _TESOL Quarterly, 18_ (3), 427-440.
 
        Santos, T. (1988). Professors' reactions to the academic writing
of non-native speaking students. _TESOL Quarterly, 22_ (1), 69-90.
 
        Janopoulous, M. (1992).  University faculty tolerance of NS and
NNS writing errors: A comparison. _Journal of Second Language Writing, 1_
(2), 109-121.
 
These articles address how faculty from different academic areas
view and evaluate the writing of NS (native speaking) and NNS (non-native
speaking) students.  I don't know of any studies that
particularly address law students (although it certainly would be
interesting).  I think you might find these studies interesting and
helpful.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Sharon James McGee
Kansas State University
 
On Sat, 19 Apr 1997, Jan M. Levine wrote:
 
> I'm curious about how people on this list grade students in writing courses
> when English is a second language for the students.
>
> In law schools, where precision and nuance, as well as form, are extremely
> critical to the analysis and discussion of law, most writing teachers (and
> doctrinal teachers) do not accommodate in their J.D. courses' grading for
> writing problems linked to the student's native language not being English.
>  In post-graduate law programs with international students going for
> degrees beyond the J.D., however, writing is often graded pass-fail, or
> other accommodations are made for ESL issues.
>
>
> Jan M. Levine
> Associate Professor
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Temple University School of Law
> 1719 N. Broad St.
> Philadelphia, PA 19122
> e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
> tele:   (215) 204-8890
> fax:    (215) 204-1185
>
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Date:         Tue, 22 Apr 1997 23:02:24 -0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Cynthia Haynes <cynthiah@UTDALLAS.EDU>
Subject:      Come Play, Come Write, Come MOO!**C-FEST 4/24**
X-To:         C-FEST list <C-FEST@listserv.uta.edu>,
              Rhumar <rhumar@utdallas.edu>,
              Webrights-L <webrights-L@list.pitt.edu>,
              NTWCA <NTWCA@utdallas.edu>, ACW <acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              MBU-L <MBU-L@ttacs6.ttu.edu>, WCenter <WCenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu>,
              Rhetnet <RHETNET-L@lists.missouri.edu>,
              Gorgias <GORGIAS@listserv.uta.edu>, GHSO <GHSO@listserv.uta.edu>,
              Community-D <Community-D@gmu.edu>,
              TICTOC <TICTOC@LISTSERV.UIC.EDU>,
              WWW-Writing <www-writing@listproc.bgsu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="US-ASCII"
 
"I never meta-text I didn't link." (Will Rogers in Cyberspace?)
 
Thursday!  7:00 PM CDT (8:00 PM EDT) ... in LinguaMOO
 
In the Old West, they were called "barn-raisings" ...
On Ye Olde Web, we like to think of this as a "text-raising"!
 
Come @join us in MOOspace as we begin to collectively and
collaboratively co-author (Hey! "CCC"!) the actual NCTE & 7C
document addressing promotion, tenure, and professional recognition.
We've already started gathering ideas:
 
Traci Gardner's ITC/7C Guidelines for Recognition
http://kairos.daedalus.com/promo/promo.html
 
This is intended to be a complementary (there's our 4th C!) document
to the MLA text published in Profession '96:
 
MLA Guidelines
http://jefferson.village.virginia.edu/mla.guidelines.html
 
Ours will eventually be at least two separate documents, one for
7C, one for NCTE, and perhaps one for sponsorship by ACW ...
If you have the itch to turn a phrase, add a bullet, propose an
amendment, please join us; if you can't be with us, send it along
via email -- at this point *anything* will be considered and
initially incorporated for discussion! -- (to mick@rpi.edu) or
post it to:
 
Eric Crump's Professional Recognition Site
http://www.missouri.edu/~sevenc/recognition.html
 
We will be gathered in MOOspace while various session leaders cut,
paste, and update a website for containing our linear metatextual
document ...  Friday morning we'll post whatever we have come up
with to every conceivable appropriate list for review and comment,
and follow up with the discussion questions drafted at last week's
Writer's Workshop.
 
In case you haven't guessed it yet ... this is ...
 
************************************************************************
                       The Latest Installment in the
                        1997 C-FEST MEETING SERIES
                               at LINGUA MOO
 
                  "Delivering Ourselves to/in the Academy"
 
 ..Be part of a C-FEST Event and share in the drafting of our Statement<<
 
                    In the C-FEST Forum at LINGUA MOO
                  [telnet to: lingua.utdallas.edu 8888]
                                   or
                    [WWW: http://lingua.utdallas.edu]
 
*************************************************************************
 
OTHER SITES TO VISIT:
 
The Kairos 2.1 Coverweb on Tenure, Promotion & Technology
http://english.ttu.edu/kairos/2.1/coverweb/bridge.html
 
Pre/Text: Electra(Lite) 1.1A --  Critical Polylogue on E-Publishing
http://www.utdallas.edu/pretext/PT1.1A/PT1.1A.html
 
Shooting Hoops: a draft essay addressing T/P and Technology
http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/hoops/lefevre-answer.html
 
*************************************************************************
 
LOGS ARE AVAILABLE FROM OUR PREVIOUS SESSIONS:
 
Session 1: "Asking the Big Questions"
Wednesday, April 2nd, 7pm CST (8pm EST)
Hosted by Mick Doherty, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
 
Session 2: "Models of Evaluative Tools and Technology"
Thursday, April 10th, 7pm CST (8pm EDT)
Hosted by Dr. Dene Grigar, Texas Woman's University
 
Session 3: Writer's Workshop: Building "Story Spaces"
Tuesday, April 15th, 8pm CST (9pm EDT)
Hosted by Dr. Susan Lang, Southern Illinois University
 
Future Meetings:
Monday, May 5th, 7pm CST (8pm EDT)
Summer meeting dates & times TBA
 
***************************
 
Also ...
We need volunteer facilitators for each meeting. It's not a hard job :)
Just show up and help guests new to MOO, help to keep the discussion
flowing, and keep track of key ideas and post them on the C-FEST Ideas
Board.  These meetings will also involve collaboration on the position
statements, so the transcripts and Ideas Board will need to reflect as
much as possible as we craft the statements. To volunteer as a
facilitator, please email Cynthia Haynes at cynthiah@utdallas.edu.
 
***************************
 
Our meetings are informal and productive. In the C-FEST Forum at Lingua
MOO participants may post ideas and suggestions to the C-FEST ideas
board and obtain instructions for subscribing to the C-FEST email
discussion list. We invite everyone to join in these discussions this
spring and summer. As always, our meetings are recorded and the
transcripts made available on the Lingua MOO Archive and Resource page,
or by email (see instructions in the C-FEST Forum at Lingua).
 
If you need help telnetting to Lingua or help with MOO basic commands,
iew the Lingua MOO Beginner's Guide to
MOOing: URL address: http://lingua.utdallas.edu
 
or, email Cynthia Haynes at cynthiah@utdallas.edu or Jan Rune Holmevik at
jan.holmevik@hedb.uib.no
 
 
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Organization: University of Maine at PI
Subject:      Re: teaching/scholarship
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Irv writes:
 
    I wonder whether there's a downside to scholarship--that it
    might take away from rather than add to one's teaching skills?
 
According to Robert Boice, who has conducted extensive research on
academic writers, faculty who engage in research and publication
often receive higher student evaluations than do non-publishing
faculty.
 
Joe Moxley suggests that Boice's research raises the possibility
that researching/publishing faculty better model stances of inquiry
than do those teachers who view their role as the holding and
dispensing of static knowledge.
 
In any case, I wonder if you might you mean by "teaching skills,"
Irv. Communication? Synthesis of information? Connecting disparate
ideas--perhaps even working counterintuitively to arrive at new
knowledge? Seems to me that these, in addition to creativity,
adaptability, openness to new ideas, and so on, are skills held in
common by the two sides of our dangerous and false binary: teaching
v. scholarship.
 
Sure, there are some faculty who are so single-minded in their
pursuit of "scholarship" that they contribute little to teaching at
their home institutions. And there are are faculty who are so
committed to teaching-as-transmission that they spend their careers
passing on the information they learned in graduate school, but don't
ever update their knowledge.
 
But I'm guessing that most folks fall somewhere in the middle, most
good teachers are also actively learning on their own ("doing
research"), and most try hard to both balance their scholarship and
teaching *and* to model for their students precisely the kind of
excitement-through-inquiry that keeps them in the classroom *and*
the library.
 
___________
Peter Sands, Assistant Professor/Writing Specialist
Director, University of Maine at Presque Isle Epiphany Project
(207)768-9459||sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu
http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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The recommendation to not respond publicly to the Leo piece makes a
certain sense.  I imagine that he has already forgotten about it,
thinking ahead to his next piece, so why shouldn't we too forget about
it?  But the dean Robb Jackson got the note from had a real question
which this response doesn't respond to.  How do you answer
someone--physically present--who has read Leo's piece?
 
I believe writing teachers ought to respond, not just brush off the
issues Leo raises as if they were meaningless.
 
Here is my response to this actual dean (who is a nice guy and looking
for anyway he can to defend the writing program here at Texas A & M
Corpus Christi):
 
"I share your concern about how to answer people who have read and
believed the article by John Leo.  Basically, there is the problem of
answering a piece of writing that looks like an argument but isn t.  It
seems full of facts but they are so selected and so taken out of context
that there is nothing logical to respond to.  De rantibus non est
disputandum.
 
"However, with people who are sincere and are concerned about writing
instruction (and that may include John Leo), I will try to avoid the
rant by focusing on the local.  Are college students systematically
being taught as Leo describes by writing faculty across the U.S.?   I
can t say for sure, though personally I do not believe so.  But what I
do know is that the instruction in writing at TAMU-CC does none of the
things Leo imagines.  We don t valorize  gush of feelings about self  or
 dismissal of error  in fact the first-year sequence is explicitly
designed to help students produce conventional, academic writing.
Period.  That s what I know, and if Leo or anybody else wants to deny
that, then let them produce the evidence.
 
"As far as Leo s particular take on writing  process,  I guess I will
point out that the term primarily designates a focus of attention and
not any particular pedagogy or value system.  Writers do certain things
(process) to produce an unpunctuated, misspelled flame on the
Internet writers do certain things (process) to produce a perfectly
edited submission to the New England Journal of Medicine.  When teachers
of writing wish to help the student achieve writing closer to the second
than the first (and I have never met a college writing teacher who
didn t), they have to work in the area of process.  Product is not the
opposite of process.  It is the outcome of process.  Can you imagine a
basketball coach who did nothing with the players but study the record
book?
 
"If you are looking for a word to describe our overall approach to
writing here at TAMUCC a buzz word that won t stir up the negative
reactions to  process  try  P & C.   That stands for  practice and
critique.   That is the time-honored  method of writing instruction
everywhere and here, older than  process pedagogy.   In  P & C,
students write and get useful feedback, then write again.  If  P & C
doesn t sound like a buzz word, that is because I just made it up (but
who will know?).  That  P & C  sounds like  politically correct  is just
an accident."
 
Rich Haswell
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I'm teaching pretty much this course this semester.  I frequently use film
clips but not whole films, because I integrate the clips directly into the
discussion for the day to illustrate the points I'm trying to make.  After
all, most films are (fairly stereotypical or inaccurate) representations of
literacy practices rather than first-hand studies of them.  I just use them
as springboards for discussions of the students' own literacy acquisition,
which we look at closely, their critiques of literacy practices around them
(they study the acquisition of a non-academic literacy), both in and out of
the academy, and their analysis and response to the readings (Barton's book
is our text, and we use the readings in Kintgen, Kroll, and Rose).  Mainly
we talk.  And the result is often a devastating deconstruction of what
happens in English classes.
 
Here are the film clips I've used:
 
A parallel of expert witness testimony from "Law and Order" and the OJ
Simpson Trial (2 mins each, with written transcription of the dialogue): to
show the difference between scripted and "spontaneous" and to discuss the
artificiality of literary realism.  It took me over an hour to do the
transcripts, and there are still some mistakes in them.
 
A clip of the "Homework" number, "A Book Report on Peter Rabbit," from the
animated "You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown" to begin a discussion of
writing processes.
 
A clip from "Starting Over," where Burt Reynolds teaches his first class
(3 mins.)
 
A clip from the English Teacher episode of "My So-Called Life" beginning
with Angela's voice-over about the inanity of teachers, followed by the
start of class with the entrance of the new, cool substitute who wears
different colored socks, concluding where the radical new sub startles the
class with his "authenticity" and winds up throwing their papers out the
window.
 
A pastiche from several Seinfeld episodes where George and Jerry "write"
the NBC pilot--or put off writing it, together with the final scene where
they pitch it to NBC execs.  Again, to talk about writing process.
 
A clip from Truffaut's "400 Blows" and from Fred Wiseman's "High School,"
(the first one) to talk about literacy practices in the classroom.
 
To talk about writing technology I did I session where I brought in
modeling clay which I bought at Target for little $, and I give each
student a lump of clay,  a piece of a 3/4" dowel, a wooden skewer, and a
piece of wax paper (for the desk), together with a short passage for them
to write or transcribe (I use several different passages/prompts, including
a math problem)--they are to prepare the writing surface, then do the
writing task, timing the process.  They are then to repeat the process
using a more familiar writing technology, like pen and paper, and time
that.  For the next class they write a brief critique/analysis of the two
technologies.  They actually had a lot of fun with this one.
 
We also do an exercise on WWW as a writing technology.
 
Dennis
____
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dennis Baron                                           debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                         office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street                       home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, Illinois 61801    http://www.english.uiuc.edu/baron
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> On Wed, 23 Apr 1997, Peter Sands wrote:
>
> According to Robert Boice, who has conducted extensive research on
> academic writers, faculty who engage in research and publication often
> receive higher student evaluations than do non-publishing faculty.  Joe
> Moxley suggests that Boice's research raises the possibility that
> researching/publishing faculty better model stances of inquiry than do
> those teachers who view their role as the holding and dispensing of
> static knowledge.
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
Peter,
       Moxley's assumption is a popular one--that published faculty are
more supportive of democratic inquiry and dialectic than unpublished
faculty.  At our institution that is also very true, but in addition, many
of our 'published' have become shaped by their own academic research to a
point at which they have become suspicious of all untested information and
have become guarded and cloistered in their own points of view.
       This in no way diminishes the quality of their writing or
scholarship, but it does tend to make dull cafeteria conversation.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Peter:
I was thinking of a few scholars I know who don't teach very much--nor do
they put much time into their teaching, or in thinking about how to teach.
One such national figure told me once (not in comp & rhetoric): I don't
have to prepare.  I just tell them what I know" (and other words to the
effect that the students were more or less lucky to merely be in his
presence).  This person was being very candid.  I can see how this could
be the submerged thought in other widely published scholars (again, we
have to consider this question from outside as well as inside our field).
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Linda,
 
The publisher for "Perspectives on Literacy" is Southern Illinois University
Press.
 
Jane
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>*****************************************************************************
>Call for Papers for a proposed collection entitled _Moving a Mountain:
>Improving Working Conditions for Adjunct Writing Faculty._
>
> In the spirit of the "Wyoming Resolution," the editors (Eileen Schell and
>Patricia Lambert Stock) seek case studies and narratives about local,
>regional, and national attempts to improve part-time and full-time
>non-tenure track writing faculty's working conditions while recognizing the
>need to protect academic freedom and tenure.  The goal of this collection
>is to share concrete and positive, forward thinking information about what
>colleges and universities, departments, organizations, and concerned
>individuals are doing to address the problematic working conditions of
>part-time and non-tenure track writing instructors.  The editors welcome
>case studies and narratives authored by adjunct faculty,  adjunct faculty
>organizations (both local and national), deans, department chairs,
>concerned full-time faculty, union representatives and officers,
>professional organizations, and writing program administrators.
>Contributions are welcome, but not limited to, one or more of the following
>issues:   1) improving adjunct writing faculty's access to technology
>and/or teaching resources; 2) improving  material conditions such as
>benefits, class size, contracts, salaries, teaching loads, and options for
>tenure;  3) improving the adjunct faculty reward system and teaching
>evaluation procedures;  4) improving lines of communication between adjunct
>faculty and between adjunct faculty and tenure-track faculty; 5) improving
>adjunct faculty orientation,  training, and professional development
>opportunities; 6) improving participation in faculty governance; 7)
>improving participation in informal and formal teaching networks,
>professional networks, professional organizations, and grant and
>publication opportunities; 8) improving the inclusion of adjunct faculty in
>collective bargaining units;and 9) improving  the general understanding,
>both inside and outside of the profession, of the working conditions and
>contributions of adjunct writing instructors.  Send two copies of a 500
>word proposal by July 1, 1997 to Eileen E. Schell, Assistant Professor,
>Writing Program, 239 HB Crouse Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New
>York 13244-1160.   Queries are welcome by phone (315)425-1866 or email
>eeschell@mailbox.syr.edu.
>
>
>
>
>
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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I like Dennis Baron's idea of having students experience differences in
writing technologies by writing in clay and then pen and paper.  Dennis,
could you give any more details or suggestions about how to facilitate
such an activity in class?  For instance, what kinds of prompts did you
use (in addition to the math problem)?  What activity do you use for
experiencing the WWW as a writing technology?
 
I'd like to use an activity in my class like the writing in clay one as we
read Bolter's Writing Space. Any further tips from anyone regarding such a
hands-on activity would be great.
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You don't have to have people write in clay. Just set them up at typewriters
typing on ditto masters. Same thing.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David Schwalm writes:
 
>You don't have to have people write in clay. Just set them up at typewriters
typing on ditto masters. Same thing.
 
I can't resist telling a small story.  Not long ago, I hauled out the
old Smith Corona electric to fill out some form or other.  My eleven-year-
old walked through the dining room, saw it on the table, and crowed,
"ooooh, cool!  What is it?  Can I try it?  What do I have to do first?
Do I put paper in it?"
 
She was completely sincere (unusually so for this 11-year-old).  Did
I feel old?  Yes, I felt old.
 
Wini Wood
----------------------------------------------------------------------
Winifred J. Wood
Director of the Writing Program
Wellesley College
Wellesley MA 02181
wwood@wellesley.edu
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
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When I first started my position here, I asked you all for advice about
how to begin documenting my administrative work, and received many
invaluable tips.  Now that I'm getting closer to tenure (I hope), my dept.
*has proposed that we invite an outsider to come in and do a site visit to
evaluate my administrative work; it won't be a whole-scale review of the
writing program since we have just finished a large departmental review
that included 2 comp. people on the review team.  I'm wondering whether
anyone out there had such a site visit as part of their pre-tenure
preparations?   Secondly, I'm wondering about what advice there might be
had about recommending outside evaluators for tenure.  Aside from the
obvious need to make sure that some if not all outside evaluators actually
know something about WPAing, is there anything else to consider?  And has
the spread of e-mail changed people's perceptions of who "knows" whom?  My
dean advises us to not recommend outside evaluators who know us
personally, and I"m wondering if I can be said to "know" Professor X if
Professor X participates on the same listserv I do (or if I once sat
across the table from Professor X at a WPA breakfast?!).
 
I'll be happy to compile replies sent to me off-list, and will share them
with anyone who's interested.  Thanks much!         Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University-Purdue University,Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
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I think I think it's great that your department would bring in someone to look
at your program as a way of evaluating your administrative work. That suggests
to me that they will treat administrative work seriously as part of your
tenure evaluation (that is, will invest $ to bring in someone). The suggestion
that the person who does the evaluation should not know you is problematic. If
you are doing your job as a WPA, you should be known in the profession and in
your professional organizations. There are some disciplines that are so small
and cozy (Recreation is one) that it is pretty hard to find strangers to do
evaluations. It means either that you are not professionally active or the
evaluator is not--a bummer either way. In practice, getting a evaluator who
"doesn't know you" usually means not choosing your thesis advisor, your best
friend from graduate school, the person who collaborated with you on a text
book, etc. I see no problem with email acquaintanceship or the kind of
professional relationships that develop through attending conferences, etc.
I'm sure there is a gray area, of course, but the general distinction should
be clear enough.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Just a side note:  David and Jill's book, cited below by Carmen, is
really good, I think--and they are both WPA stalwarts, having attended
many wpa summer conferences.  What I like about the book is its
knowledge blended with an accessible and pleasureful (is that a word?)
style.
 
 
On Tue, 22 Apr 1997, Carmen Werder wrote:
 
> Just a side note: WRITING ANALYTICALLY (Rosenwasser and Stephen), the
> text I'm using for a 200-level writing course this quarter uses
> "Educating Rita" as an exemplum in demonstrating the evolution of a thesis.
>
> Carmen Werder
> Western Washington University
>
> On Tue, 22 Apr 1997, DAVID KLOOSTER 216-397-4585 wrote:
>
> > Linda--
> >
> > "Educating Rita" is worth a look.  The key moments in the student's development
> > all happen around writing papers and having conferences about them with her
> > tutor/professor.
> >
> > David Klooster
> > John Carroll University
> >
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
<http://www.uwm.edu/>
Phone:  414-229-5293
cis@csd.uwm.edu
<http://www.uwm.edu/~cis>
 
"If I say a cow can lay an egg, don't argue with me.  Go get the skillet."
                                        ---Muhammad Ali
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        Several posts have spoken of lit. people being reassigned to teach
comp. courses.  Occasionally this happens in reverse, though I hope not to
punish our lit. people with my presence.
        In a course I'll be teaching summer semester, the novels _Clarissa
Harlowe_ (Richardson, 1747)  and _Therese Raquin_ (Zola, 1867)  will be
taught ["Virtue Rewarded; Wickedness Punished"--pretty hokey stuff, huh?].
Because of the length of these novels (_Clarissa_ is 1585 pages)
and the short, five-week summer semester, I thought of putting the film
versions on reserve in our media center for students to view.  I knew both
had appeared in dramatized format on Masterpiece Theater, and I have been
able to obtain _Clarissa_ from Boston's WGBH, but they no longer carry the
Masterpiece Theater version of _Therese Raquin_.  Does anyone know of a
source for old Masterpiece Theater films (a library, a film-rental
company, a listmember's person collection)?  Does anyone know of any film
version of _Therese Raquin_ (in English or French or dubbed or subtitled)
that might be available?
        You may wish to write privately as this may not be of intense
interest to the rest of the list; thanks in advance.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Just to follow up on what several folks have said of late:
 
Rossenwasser and Stephen's _Writing Analytically_ (Harcourt, 1997) is an
exceptional textbook.  We looked at every composition textbook on the
market this year---I'm not exaggerating---and found _Writing Analytically_
to be one-of-a-kind.  It's the first textbook I have been enthusiastic
about in my career.
 
Paul Heilker
Virginia Tech
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Chet, last time I taught Clarissa, I used the Modern Library condensed
edition, which brought it down to "only" about 950 pages.  It was enough.
Only a real purist would object and I hope you have that option.  BTW a
really terrific, if somewhat dated, essay on teaching the book is in Dorothy
Van Ghent's, The English Novel: Form and Function.  --Ed White
 
>        Several posts have spoken of lit. people being reassigned to teach
>comp. courses.  Occasionally this happens in reverse, though I hope not to
>punish our lit. people with my presence.
>        In a course I'll be teaching summer semester, the novels _Clarissa
>Harlowe_ (Richardson, 1747)  and _Therese Raquin_ (Zola, 1867)  will be
>taught ["Virtue Rewarded; Wickedness Punished"--pretty hokey stuff, huh?].
>Because of the length of these novels (_Clarissa_ is 1585 pages)
>and the short, five-week summer semester, I thought of putting the film
>versions on reserve in our media center for students to view.  I knew both
>had appeared in dramatized format on Masterpiece Theater, and I have been
>able to obtain _Clarissa_ from Boston's WGBH, but they no longer carry the
>Masterpiece Theater version of _Therese Raquin_.  Does anyone know of a
>source for old Masterpiece Theater films (a library, a film-rental
>company, a listmember's person collection)?  Does anyone know of any film
>version of _Therese Raquin_ (in English or French or dubbed or subtitled)
>that might be available?
>        You may wish to write privately as this may not be of intense
>interest to the rest of the list; thanks in advance.
>  ____________________________________________________________________
>  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
>  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
>
>
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Ed,
      Thank you for the excellent suggestions.  There also is much pointed
commentary on Clarissa in the "Dramatized Fiction" chapter of Jacque
Souvage's _Introduction to the Study of the Novel_ if I remember
correctly.  I had thought of using the Classic Comic Book as the course
text (no doubt called Clarissa-Lite), but if such a thing exists, it
probably also weighs several pounds.  So who needs Soloflex; we'll be
bench-pressing our texts. :-)
------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 23 Apr 1997, Ed White wrote:
>
> Chet, last time I taught Clarissa, I used the Modern Library condensed
> edition, which brought it down to "only" about 950 pages.  It was enough.
> Only a real purist would object and I hope you have that option.  BTW a
> really terrific, if somewhat dated, essay on teaching the book is in
> Dorothy Van Ghent's, The English Novel: Form and Function.  --Ed White
------------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
> >        Several posts have spoken of lit. people being reassigned to teach
> >comp. courses.  Occasionally this happens in reverse, though I hope not to
> >punish our lit. people with my presence.
> >        In a course I'll be teaching summer semester, the novels _Clarissa
> >Harlowe_ (Richardson, 1747)  and _Therese Raquin_ (Zola, 1867)  will be
> >taught ["Virtue Rewarded; Wickedness Punished"--pretty hokey stuff, huh?].
> >Because of the length of these novels (_Clarissa_ is 1585 pages)
> >and the short, five-week summer semester, I thought of putting the film
> >versions on reserve in our media center for students to view.  I knew both
> >had appeared in dramatized format on Masterpiece Theater, and I have been
> >able to obtain _Clarissa_ from Boston's WGBH, but they no longer carry the
> >Masterpiece Theater version of _Therese Raquin_.  Does anyone know of a
> >source for old Masterpiece Theater films (a library, a film-rental
> >company, a listmember's person collection)?  Does anyone know of any film
> >version of _Therese Raquin_ (in English or French or dubbed or subtitled)
> >that might be available?
> >        You may wish to write privately as this may not be of intense
> >interest to the rest of the list; thanks in advance.
> >  ____________________________________________________________________
> >  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
> >  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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My god! Clarissa lives!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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A trip down memory lane. When I was a first-year graduate student, I wrote a
seminar paper comparing the unabridged Clarissa to the two abridgements that
were available at the time--Modern library and Riverside. The only unabridged
edition available--and very hard to come by--was Everyman. I was curious how
an editor could cut away over two-thirds of a novel and maintain anything that
resembles the original. Sorry. Ed. The abridgement ain't "Clarissa." At the
same time we have to remember Samuel Johnson's response to Thomas Erskine's
comment, "Surely, sir, Richardson is very tedious." To which Johnson replied,
"Why, sir, if you were to read Richardson for the story, your impatience would
be so much fretted that you would hang yourself. But you must read him for the
sentiment, and consider the story as only giving occasion to the sentiment." I
haven't seen the movie, but I wonder how it communicates the sentiment.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Robert:
 
If I ever manage to see a copy, I'll give you my response to it.
 
Pat Belanoff
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I'd like to urge you ALL to attend the C-Fest tonight at 7:00 PM CDT (8:00
PM EDT) in LinguaMOO:  the "text-raising" party for the document on
technology and promotion and tenure that we're drafting for NCTE/7C's.
For all of us who use technology in our profession (or who would LIKE to,
but are afraid the efforts won't "count" in P/T decisions), this is your
chance to help create a document that will help guide those who sit on the
P/T committees and make the decisions.
 
If you can't come tonight (or even if you can), I'd also urge you to check
out the incredibly useful web pages put together by Mick Doherty, Eric
Crump, Traci Gardner, and others.  These can all be accessed from Mick's
page at:
 
http://www.rpi.edu/~doherm/recognition/
 
 
Here you'll be able to read what's been done, and, more importantly, add
your voice to this collaborative document.  We need stories, experiences,
models, commentary, vision, and revision as we create a document we hope to
use to guide us in the coming years.
 
I hope to see you all tonight, and we NEED to see your voices on the web!
 
Thanks,
 
--Becky
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I think there's a binary in one of the postings on this topic that might be
examined.  It isn't necessarily true that teachers who don't engage in
scholarship view themselves as dispensing static knowledge.  This
conversation needs to take into account the literature on the
teacher-researcher.
 
Stephen Ruffus
Salt Lake Community College
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Sorry, David, even if the abridgement ain't the whole thing, it's enough.
Last time I taught 18th century fiction, on the ten-week quarter system
yet, the only student to finish the reading was a seedy chap who was
released from jail only for the first class and the final exam.  I figured
that if the only way to pass the course was to go directly to jail,
without passing GO, maybe I ought to teach some other course. Surely the
ML abridgement is better than the Classic Comics version.  --Ed White,
probably the only one on this list to have read ALL of Sir Charles
Grandison.  Top that, David.
 
On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> A trip down memory lane. When I was a first-year graduate student, I wrote a
> seminar paper comparing the unabridged Clarissa to the two abridgements that
> were available at the time--Modern library and Riverside. The only unabridged
> edition available--and very hard to come by--was Everyman. I was curious how
> an editor could cut away over two-thirds of a novel and maintain anything that
> resembles the original. Sorry. Ed. The abridgement ain't "Clarissa." At the
> same time we have to remember Samuel Johnson's response to Thomas Erskine's
> comment, "Surely, sir, Richardson is very tedious." To which Johnson replied,
> "Why, sir, if you were to read Richardson for the story, your impatience would
> be so much fretted that you would hang yourself. But you must read him for the
> sentiment, and consider the story as only giving occasion to the sentiment." I
> haven't seen the movie, but I wonder how it communicates the sentiment.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 13:38:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Ooh--I love the challenge issued by Ed White.  Name the author whose every word
you have read.
 
I know someone who has read everything Cotton Mather wrote.
 
Me?  I've read ALL of Mark Twain.  Top that!
 
Jane Nelson
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 14:35:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Raul Sanchez <Raul.Sanchez@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <01II334DS53M002OPQ@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, JANE NELSON wrote:
 
> Me?  I've read ALL of Mark Twain.  Top that!
 
I've read nearly every word I've written. Does that count?
 
socrates
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 16:36:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <01II334DS53M002OPQ@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I read all of Edith Wharton my senior year in college (as way of avoiding
my Senior Honors Research Project, which had nothing at all to do with her).
 
At 01:38 PM 4/24/97 -0600, you wrote:
>Ooh--I love the challenge issued by Ed White.  Name the author whose every
word
>you have read.
>
>I know someone who has read everything Cotton Mather wrote.
>
>Me?  I've read ALL of Mark Twain.  Top that!
>
>Jane Nelson
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 17:48:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Films
X-To:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES%ASUACAD.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97042408082606@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> ...I haven't seen the movie [version of Clarissa], but I wonder how it
> communicates the sentiment....
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
David,
       I've had a chance to watch the first hour of an off-the-air
recording made by one of my retired neighbors.  So far, Lovelace is a
two-dimensional, completely transparent (at least to me) gigolo.
Clarissa, however, has a quaint naivete that is almost engaging.  She
makes me wonder if my own internalized goodness has ever made me so blind
to the obvious.  Touching and sentient, yes.  Maybe cassette 2 will have
sentiment.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 16:09:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Emily Golson <egolson@BENTLEY.UNIVNORTHCO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <01II334DS53M002OPQ@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Jane,
 
How about Thomas Mann...in German!
 
On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, JANE NELSON wrote:
 
> Ooh--I love the challenge issued by Ed White.  Name the author whose every word
> you have read.
>
> I know someone who has read everything Cotton Mather wrote.
>
> Me?  I've read ALL of Mark Twain.  Top that!
>
> Jane Nelson
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 18:25:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Films
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.970424173235.24514B-100000@dgs>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
        In cassette 2, Lovelace sheds a tear, showing sentiment (see
Oliver Goldsmith for the convention here) and Clarissa reveals the moxie
that only good girls have.  Father Harlowe (James?) turns out to be far
more loathsome than Lovelace.  Folks, I think we have a sentimental
charmer here.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
 
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> >
> > ...I haven't seen the movie [version of Clarissa], but I wonder how it
> > communicates the sentiment....
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown wrote:
>
> David,
>        I've had a chance to watch the first hour of an off-the-air
> recording made by one of my retired neighbors.  So far, Lovelace is a
> two-dimensional, completely transparent (at least to me) gigolo.
> Clarissa, however, has a quaint naivete that is almost engaging.  She
> makes me wonder if my own internalized goodness has ever made me so blind
> to the obvious.  Touching and sentient, yes.  Maybe cassette 2 will have
> sentiment.
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Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 16:58:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Ruffus <RuffusSt@SLCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: FACULTY SCHOLARSHIP
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
I think there'a a binary in one of the postings on this subject.  It isn't
necessarily true that teachers who don't engage in scholarship (I
assume that refers to traditional scholarship) view themselves as
dispensing static knowledge.  This discussion should take more fully into
account the literature on teacher research.
 
Stephen Ruffus
Salt Lake Community College
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Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 20:17:01 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: FACULTY SCHOLARSHIP
X-To:         Stephen Ruffus <RuffusSt@SLCC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <s35f91c1.024@slcc.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
stephen,
 
could you tell us more, plese?
 
judy pearce
 
 
On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, Stephen Ruffus wrote:
 
> I think there'a a binary in one of the postings on this subject.  It isn't
> necessarily true that teachers who don't engage in scholarship (I
> assume that refers to traditional scholarship) view themselves as
> dispensing static knowledge.  This discussion should take more fully into
> account the literature on teacher research.
>
> Stephen Ruffus
> Salt Lake Community College
>
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Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 17:44:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.970424160846.20100B-100000@bentley.univnorthco.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
>
> Jane,
 
Emily's post is impressive...
>
> How about Thomas Mann...in German!
>
I've read all of Mary Wollstonecraft, Jane Austen, the Brontes, Hardy,
the unabridged CLARISSA, Woolf, and Wharton, but Mann in German -- WOW.
 
> On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, JANE NELSON wrote:
>
> > Ooh--I love the challenge issued by Ed White.  Name the author whose every word
> > you have read.
> >
> > I know someone who has read everything Cotton Mather wrote.
> >
> > Me?  I've read ALL of Mark Twain.  Top that!
> >
> > Jane Nelson
> >
>
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 07:45:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Segall <msegall@SNET.NET>
Organization: Department of English, Quinnipiac College, Hamden, CT 06518
Subject:      Re: As long as we're talking
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Jane,
 
The challenge is fun and the responses impressive.  I can add Charles
Brockden Brown, but that was a long time ago (1970), the year after I
read Clarissa (the Burrell - Modern Library version)and discovered a
sure way to cure insomnia.
 
Mary Segall
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 21:41:06 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.970424160846.20100B-100000@bentley.univnorthco.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Is this the opposite of the Humiliation game in the David Lodge novel (I
think it's The British Museum is Falling Down) where everyone has to admit
to the work of literature they *haven't* read and the winner hasn't read
Hamlet?
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
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Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 21:15:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.96.970424214016.9718C-100000@alpha>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Actually, the Humiliation game is in Lodge's novel, Small World, which I
have read though I haven't read all of David Lodge's novels.  (Is this the
way English teachers have fun, or what?)
 
David Jolliffe
 
On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, Carmen Schmersahl wrote:
 
> Is this the opposite of the Humiliation game in the David Lodge novel (I
> think it's The British Museum is Falling Down) where everyone has to admit
> to the work of literature they *haven't* read and the winner hasn't read
> Hamlet?
>
>
>
>
> Carmen B. Schmersahl
> Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> Mount Saint Mary's College
> Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
> 301-447-5367
> schmersa@msmary.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 01:26:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
X-To:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <01II334DS53M002OPQ@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, JANE NELSON wrote:
>
> Ooh--I love the challenge issued by Ed White.  Name the author whose
> every word you have read.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Jane,
      I've read every Jorge Amado novel and every Ranier-Maria Fassbinder
screenplay translated into English.  Do translations count?
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 05:39:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
How about Longfellow's *Kavanagh*?  (Don't ask.)  I'm presently shepherding
my son through the complete works of Dr. Seuss ("My father can read big
words, too, like CONSTANTINOPLE and TIMBUKTU").
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 24 Apr 1997 08:53:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Emily Golson wrote:
>How about Thomas Mann...in German!
 
>On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, JANE NELSON wrote:
 
>> Ooh--I love the challenge issued by Ed White.  Name the author whose
every word
>> you have read.
 
Yikes!  We are not worthy!
 
Um, do Joni Mitchell and Ursula LeGuin count?
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 07:14:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.95.970424211227.5513A-100000@condor.depaul.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Want to hear about corn prices in England in 1776, or how many workers
it takes to fit the head of a pin?  I have read every word written by
Adam Smith, the first university professor to teach an English course,
and the first rhetorician to systematically figure out that language was
not the only sign system for distributing power.
 
Thomas Miller
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 09:42:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
Organization: Elmhurst College
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
This conversation about who's-read-what among a bunch of folks who
usually only talk about writing is quite fascinating.  Apparently we have
no literary tastes in common whatsoever!  It's a good thing we have so
many shared interests.
 
For my own part, I have read everything by Laurie Colwin, including her
cookbooks.
 
Karin
--
 
Dr. Karin Evans
Department of English     Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.    Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
630-617-3134       karine@elmhurst.edu
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Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 11:06:35 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steven D. Jamar" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I now understand TV's "Clarissa Explains It All to You" more fully.  :) I
suppose I would understand it even better if I read the book on which it is
no-doubt based.  :)
 
As for reading complete works - I'm not sure how to judge completeness, but
I can lay claim to Shakespeare (HS-college, repeated since then) & Twain
(9th & 10th grade) & Conan Doyle (7th-8th grade).  I wonder if mysteries or
romances or sci-fi  or fantasy count.  If so, I'm sure the number of people
who have read the body of work of a particular author would increase
substantially.
 
BTW, how does one count the work of god?  I've read the Bible and the Quran
and much from other religious traditions. But there seems to be some
question about how can one authenticate authorship here - not to mention
god mostly dictates rather than writes in his or her or its own hand.  :)
 
Sorry.  Getting carried away - avoiding grading papers, of course.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 08:16:33 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/25/97 08:04
 
OK. The Ring and the Book. All of it. Aloud. Uphill both ways.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 08:19:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Campbell <campbell@GONZAGA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19970424163628.006f979c@umr.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Theodore Dreiser and Frank Norris, but not all of Stephen Crane (I skipped
_The Third Violet_)
 
Donna Campbell
Gonzaga University
 
On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, Linda Bergmann wrote:
 
> I read all of Edith Wharton my senior year in college (as way of avoiding
> my Senior Honors Research Project, which had nothing at all to do with her).
>
> At 01:38 PM 4/24/97 -0600, you wrote:
> >Ooh--I love the challenge issued by Ed White.  Name the author whose every
> word
> >you have read.
> >
> >I know someone who has read everything Cotton Mather wrote.
> >
> >Me?  I've read ALL of Mark Twain.  Top that!
> >
> >Jane Nelson
> >
> >
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
>
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Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 08:40:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.970425070240.545370018E-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I think we have a dead heat between two foreign language specialists:
Emily with Thomas Mann in German and Tom with Adam Smith in Economics.
Which is the more difficult language?  I remember someone in grad school
who claimed to be expert in the unwritten poems of Wordsworth; who could
challenge him? I dub this the Self-Satisfaction game.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 08:46:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kirk Branch <kirkb@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.970425070240.545370018E-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I have watched every episode of "Twin Peaks"
 
Kirk Branch
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 14:31:39 GMT+5
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lynne Rhodes <lynner@AIKEN.SCAROLINA.EDU>
Organization: University of SC at Aiken
Subject:      suspect papers
 
Dear Colleagues,
 
I'm hoping for some good advice; this seems like the place to get it.
 
Some background: For several years, we have assessed our freshman
composition program by soliciting class papers for a random sample of
students which we track through the composition sequence. We note
strengths and weaknesses in the "class portfolio" and offer
recommendations back to the English department (since we all teach
freshman comp), and we hold workshops to discuss how to improve our
assignments and responses to students. We have noted that student
abilities to work with sources is a consistent weakness, and we have
begun, as a program, to put more emphasis on researched writing. Most
of us teach writing as a process, and many of us encourage multiple
revisions.
 
In the past week, when we met to assess last semester's
"collection," several of the evaluators (a departmental
committee) expressed suspicions about some of the papers. A few
students had very inconsistent voices between their early and late papers.
For instance, one student's early work  began - "In today's world  it is
never too much to be careful" - but by the next semester, she is
writing "In Death of a Salesman, we are at a point in time when the
main characters are made suddenly aware of their lives thus far." The
student has become quite erodite over one semester's comp
experience.
 
Possibly some of the papers are plagiarized, or the students have received
"excessive" help on them. Some of the papers were also re-submitted
as "new" work for the second time, when the student had written the
same paper for a previous class.
 
These students have already received satisfactory course grades. If
plagiarism or excessive help seems apparent "after the fact," what
should be the response of the assessors? It is admittedly easier to
see this in assessment because we are privy to a cross-section of
work, and we have early and late papers to compare.
 
Obviously, as a department we will be talking about this situation,
but I would also like to hear if any of you have dealt with anything
similar.
 
 
 
Dr. Lynne Rhodes
Director of Writing Assessment
USC Aiken
171 Univ. Pkway
Aiken, SC 29801
(803) 641-3571
lynner@aiken.sc.edu
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Date:         Fri, 25 Apr 1997 13:09:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WILL HOCHMAN <hochman@USCOLO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.970425011421.21522B-100000@dgs>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I'm fairly confident I've read most of jd salinger's unpublished stories
and letters, as well as all of his published work and most of the literary
criticism...I was fortunate enough to be able to do my dis on salinger
and regret not a word read!  will hochman
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From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: differential workloads
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.970416061825.3508B-100000@pioneer.nevada.edu>
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Lobby.
Lobby.
Lobby.
 
Twist arms (figurative, only, please :-).
 
Do some more.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Wed, 16 Apr 1997, SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
 
> At UNLV, our classes are capped at 25.  They will "hold" at 15 students
> per class, so I believe the average class is about 20 and with attrition,
> they sometimes "move" to the ideal numbers suggested.  You're right
> Frank, we are nowhere near this ideal.  And even if we were, I also agree
> that a 4-4 load with research and publication requirements for promotion
> and tenure is still is an "unfair labor" practice until teaching is
> re-defined as research and class sizes meet the Wyoming Resolution
> criteria.  I can dream can't I?
>
> _____________________________________________________________________________
>
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
>
>      "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
>       my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
>       afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
>
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.970424160846.20100B-100000@bentley.univnorthco.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Are we allowed to talk about more frivolous reading?  If so....
all of  Dick Francis, Robert B. Parker, Tony Hillerman, Sue
Grafton....Boy! have I learned how to avoid serious work!!Theresa Ammirati
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97042508163494@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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I was determined that I wouldn't enter this
left-with-nothing-better-to-do postings, but David's mention of
Browning's The Ring and the Book allows me to connect with what it is we
do. I built an entire semester on Browning's work because it's about the
best thing we have (except Roshmon, which came later, of course) on how
truth and "facts" are interpreted, rhetorical considerations of subject,
audience, speakers.  Students loved it: they got to read about history,
murder, sex, do research, and write essays on a topic from different
perspectives.
 
On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> OK. The Ring and the Book. All of it. Aloud. Uphill both ways.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia A Sullivan <pas1@CHRISTA.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching/scholarship -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <s35f4d58.069@slcc.edu>
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I want to second Stephen Ruffus's reply to this thread.  Our discussion
has seemingly displaced both the work of teacher-researchers/scholars
(e.g. Ruth Ray and Miles Myers) and teacher-researchers (too many to
list) in order to pose teaching against scholarship, historically based
(read: grand narrative) learning against contextually based, local,
case study, ethnographic, and pedagogical learning as many if not most of us
us know, conduct, articulate, and publish our work.  With Stephen, I want
to acknowledge the ways teacher-research, and the multitude of projects
it names, bind scholarship and teaching, erudition and practice.
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Is teaching scholarship?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.95.970422075411.10451A-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
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FROM A GRAD STUDENT'S PERSPECTIVE--THERE IS NO WONDER ABOUT IT.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Tue, 22 Apr 1997, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> I wonder whether there's a downside to scholarship--that it might take
> away from rather than add to one's teaching skills?
> Irv
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "William A. Pedersen" <wpedersen@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <01II334DS53M002OPQ@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
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Ha.
 
Zane Grey
Andre Norton
Edgar Rice Burroughs   !
E. E. Smith, Phd.
Marion Zimmer Bradley
 
So what if they're not literati?
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, JANE NELSON wrote:
 
> Ooh--I love the challenge issued by Ed White.  Name the author whose every word
> you have read.
>
> I know someone who has read everything Cotton Mather wrote.
>
> Me?  I've read ALL of Mark Twain.  Top that!
>
> Jane Nelson
>
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Let's nominate Tom for Chairman of the Federal Reserve.  (He's a great
political critic.)
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, Thomas Miller wrote:
 
> Want to hear about corn prices in England in 1776, or how many workers
> it takes to fit the head of a pin?  I have read every word written by
> Adam Smith, the first university professor to teach an English course,
> and the first rhetorician to systematically figure out that language was
> not the only sign system for distributing power.
>
> Thomas Miller
>
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@SYR.EDU>
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Re Stephen Ruffus's and Pat Sullivan's comments:
 
This notion of teaching as inquiry (the scholarship of teaching, reflective
practice, teacher research, and other terms) has not been completely
overlooked in the previous discussion.  This is what I was talking about
earlier when I said that teaching can be a form of intellectual work
(though it may be good teaching and NOT be an intellectual project for a
particular teacher). The MLA document calls for recognizing that work IN
teaching (that is, fully integrated into practical action) as equivalent to
the intellectual work of traditional research (but it has its own rigor and
its own community, more local and context-dependent).   The same, by the
way, for service, e.g., projects in the local schools.   Our argument is
that it does not matter in which    rhetorical sites the work takes place .
. . what matters is the quality of the work itself, in relation to its
appropriate purposes and the validation of the appropriate communities.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@SYR.EDU>
Subject:      service learning
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We have a group, including some  graduate students, interested in
developing a service learning component in our writing studios.  I'd like
to know of people that they might contact who are doing service learning in
writing classes, and any publications that would be useful.  One of the
graduate students will be doing an independent study on the subject and
designing a course.  We'd esp. like to know of anyone who has done this
with freshman students, since there is some skepticism about whether that's
a good idea.
 
If anyone wants to contact our student directly, her name is Laura Murphy
and her email address is ltmurphy@syr.edu.
 
Thanks, Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Campbell <campbell@GONZAGA.EDU>
Subject:      Handbooks for Composition Courses
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97042011371321@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
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Our university adopts a single handbook for all of its composition
courses, and over the summer we'll be reviewing handbooks for adoption
next spring.
 
My questions are these:
 
1) Do other universities adopt a common handbook for all composition
courses?
 
2) If so, which one would you recommend?
 
Please post replies to me privately, and I will summarize them for the
list.
 
Thanks in advance for your help.
 
Donna Campbell
Assistant Professor of English
Director of Composition
Gonzaga University
campbell@gonzaga.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Heroic Reading Achievements
 
I have learned two things from the "Clarissa" discussion:
 
1. We all have too much time on our hands.
 
2. We all have always had too much time on our hands.
 
Did I mention all of Plutarch's Lives and the Decline and Fall of the Roamn
Empire?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
X-To:         Kirk Branch <kirkb@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
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kirk,
 
i'm working on "millenium."
 
judy pearce
 
 
 
 
 
On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, Kirk Branch wrote:
 
> I have watched every episode of "Twin Peaks"
>
> Kirk Branch
>
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From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
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Hey, Dave!  Me too!  On tape, even.  Soon to be twice (tape is a relatively
fragile medium in the hands of a teenager).
 
Also, all of John Irving and dang near all of John McPhee.
 
>OK. The Ring and the Book. All of it. Aloud. Uphill both ways.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
 
 
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.95.970425081802.4728A-100000@barney.gonzaga.edu>
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Donna, I'll share Dreiser with you, even the diaries, and add Simone de
Beauvoir, her novels, her diaries, her philosophical works--all as a way
of making myself complete my graduate readings courses in French.  Because
of Beauvoir I even read Sartre's novels and Algren.  A little of it I
actually read in French.
 
We are an oddlot collection here.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
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I have not only watched every episode of -The X-Files,- but I have them
-all- on tape.
 
Yes, too much time.
 
Kim Dozier
Illinois State Univeristy
 
 
At 08:46 AM 4/25/97 -0700, you wrote:
>I have watched every episode of "Twin Peaks"
>
>Kirk Branch
>
>
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This response is from UNLV...
 
 
> Our university adopts a single handbook for all of its composition
> courses, and over the summer we'll be reviewing handbooks for adoption
> next spring.
>
> My questions are these:
>
> 1) Do other universities adopt a common handbook for all composition
> courses?
 
Yes, we just adopted the Muriel Harris text.  We did use Hacker's _A
Writer's Reference_.  We found that Hacker assumed too much prior
knowledge and the Harris text is much more "student friendly" because it
is written to have the student work on his or her own.
 
> > 2) If so, which one would you recommend?
 
See above, and sorry for the public reply.  I apologize in advance to the
list.
 >
> Please post replies to me privately, and I will summarize them for the
> list.
>
> Thanks in advance for your help.
>
> Donna Campbell
> Assistant Professor of English
> Director of Composition
> Gonzaga University
> campbell@gonzaga.edu
>
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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>I have learned two things from the "Clarissa" discussion:
>
>1. We all have too much time on our hands.
>
>2. We all have always had too much time on our hands.
 
Your "we" does not include all of us, David.  For the last ten years, I
have read almost nothing except student papers, what I assign in my
courses, and _Newsweek_ .  I have no time for anything else.
 
I think reading a decade's worth of student papers is heroic, though.  I
can proudly say I have read every word my students have ever written for my
classes.  That's quite a corpus.
 
Paul Heilker
Virginia Tech
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <Bruce_Leland@CCMAIL.WIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
 
I have read all of David Lodge's novels, and enjoy playing
the humiliation game.  A favorite is bragging to my 18th
Century colleagues that I have not read and will never
read Clarissa.
 
(Then I play the opposite and remind them that I *have* read
all ten interminable acts of The Conquest of Granada.)
 
Bruce
 
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
 
_______________________ Reply Separator _______________________
 
Subject: Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at internet
Date:    4/24/97 9:18 PM
 
Actually, the Humiliation game is in Lodge's novel, Small World, which I
have read though I haven't read all of David Lodge's novels.  (Is this the
way English teachers have fun, or what?)
 
David Jolliffe
 
On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, Carmen Schmersahl wrote:
 
> Is this the opposite of the Humiliation game in the David Lodge novel (I
> think it's The British Museum is Falling Down) where everyone has to admit
> to the work of literature they *haven't* read and the winner hasn't read
> Hamlet?
>
>
>
>
> Carmen B. Schmersahl
> Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> Mount Saint Mary's College
> Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
> 301-447-5367
> schmersa@msmary.edu
>
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> On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, Paul Heilker wrote:
>
> For the last ten years, I have read almost nothing except student
> papers, what I assign in my courses, and _Newsweek_ .  I have no time
> for anything else. I think reading a decade's worth of student papers is
> heroic, though.  I can proudly say I have read every word my students
> have ever written for my classes.  That's quite a corpus.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Paul,
     Good for you!  But one gets the impression from your comments that at
your university, either class sizes are stratospheric or there are no good
bookstores.  Should the former be the case, I've got a community college
teaching job to offer.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Lynn:
I would rethink the kind of writing assignments and monitoring of
processes that would encourage that kind of response.  I would at least
look at the teaching methodology that is setting some kind of stage for a
disconnect between teachers, students, and writing.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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From:         Pat Belanoff <Padaulton@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
 
Back when my oldest daughter was in high school, I was reading "Absolom,
Absolom" which I was thoroughly enjoying it.  She was reading Tolkien which
she kept urging me to read.  We made a bargain: I'd read Tolkien if she's
read Faulkner.  I then read everything Tolkien read (including lots of
literary criticism and even the glossary to "Sir Gawain and the Green
Knight."  She has yet to read "Absolom, Absolom."  Every now and then I
remind her.
 
Pat Belanoff
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I agree with Irv. Writing assignments that are derived from class
discussion, interest, and readings are hard to plagliarize, especially
if the assignment evolves from the students' informal journal responses
through mutiple stages to a finished product.
 
Mary
 
Irv Peckham wrote:
>
> Lynn:
> I would rethink the kind of writing assignments and monitoring of
> processes that would encourage that kind of response.  I would at least
> look at the teaching methodology that is setting some kind of stage for a
> disconnect between teachers, students, and writing.
> Irv
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
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Sue Grafton--A (Alibi) through M (Malice).  Looking forward to N-Z, but then
what?
 
Betty Shiffman
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Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Achievements
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97042516545642@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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David,
 
It's all escapism anyway.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I have learned two things from the "Clarissa" discussion:
>
> 1. We all have too much time on our hands.
>
> 2. We all have always had too much time on our hands.
>
> Did I mention all of Plutarch's Lives and the Decline and Fall of the Roamn
> Empire?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Date:         Sat, 26 Apr 1997 13:41:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Paul Heilker <Paul.Heilker@VT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Achievements
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.970426071553.24480B-100000@dgs>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
>> On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, Paul Heilker wrote:
>>
>> For the last ten years, I have read almost nothing except student
>> papers, what I assign in my courses, and _Newsweek_ .  I have no time
>> for anything else.
 
>Paul,
>     Good for you!  But one gets the impression from your comments that at
>your university, either class sizes are stratospheric or there are no good
>bookstores.
>  Chet Pryor
 
Chet:  No, the class sizes have been average and the bookstores good.  I
am, however, an assistant professor at a Research I institution and racing
the tenure clock.  Pleasure reading is an oxymoron---for now, at least.
 
PH
=========================================================================
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Emily Golson <egolson@BENTLEY.UNCO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
X-To:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.970424173850.27069A-100000@pioneer.nevada.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Jane,
Regarding reading all of one author...
 
Actually, it was probably the silliest thing I've ever done.  In my youth
I used to think that you had to read everything written on a subject
before you could master it. But at that time, I had time. I now look to
quality not quantity.
 
Emily
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Date:         Sat, 26 Apr 1997 11:52:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Emily Golson <egolson@BENTLEY.UNCO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.970425083259.19123B-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Let's get back to quality.  Is anyone ready to suggest a good summer
novel?  My car is stuck in Estes Park in the snow, and I am thinking of
Spring.
 
Emily Golson
 
On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> I think we have a dead heat between two foreign language specialists:
> Emily with Thomas Mann in German and Tom with Adam Smith in Economics.
> Which is the more difficult language?  I remember someone in grad school
> who claimed to be expert in the unwritten poems of Wordsworth; who could
> challenge him? I dub this the Self-Satisfaction game.  --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 26 Apr 1997 12:32:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WILL HOCHMAN <hochman@USCOLO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Achievements
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97042516545642@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
My students think I read a lot, but I never feel like I have plenty of
time to read with all the student papers I read...paradoxes aside, I'm ten
novels into balzac's human comedy--does anyone else read balzac?  will
hochamn
 
On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I have learned two things from the "Clarissa" discussion:
>
> 1. We all have too much time on our hands.
>
> 2. We all have always had too much time on our hands.
>
> Did I mention all of Plutarch's Lives and the Decline and Fall of the Roamn
> Empire?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.970426115051.11154E-100000@bentley.univnorth
              co.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Not a novel, but THE LIAR'S CLUB is well worth reading.
 
At 11:52 AM 4/26/97 -0600, you wrote:
>Let's get back to quality.  Is anyone ready to suggest a good summer
>novel?  My car is stuck in Estes Park in the snow, and I am thinking of
>Spring.
>
>Emily Golson
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service learning
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
I'd like that info on service learning in first-year writing courses,
too--there are several existing projects here that I could plug
into.
 
Thanks--
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
farnsley_k@fortlewis.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kathy Wolfe Farnsley <FARNSLEY_K@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
Subject:      reading perspective
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
As this "humiliation game" is winding down, I'd encourage all of you--
even (especially?) those without children--to read at least one children's
book a day.  The lower the level, the better--board books are great.
After a day of working through something like "The Discourse on Language"
with students, what better way to achieve some perspective than to come
home and read "But Not The Hippopotamus" or "The Very Hungry Caterpillar"?
:.)
 
(I'll admit, this kind of unwinding works better with a two-year-old on
your lap, but it's still worth a try . . . )
 
Kathy Wolfe Farnsley
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Date:         Sat, 26 Apr 1997 14:33:58 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         WILL HOCHMAN <hochman@USCOLO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.970426112858.11154A-100000@bentley.univnorthco.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Actually, i'm not certain it's so silly--i studied with a virginia woolf
scholar whoclaimed to have read everything she was known to have
read...and I think with some writers, quantitative depth is the road to
their qualities...but that said and in the reality of today's reading
world, emily is right--reading is a question of time and quality. will
 
On Sat, 26 Apr 1997, Emily Golson wrote:
 
> Jane,
> Regarding reading all of one author...
>
> Actually, it was probably the silliest thing I've ever done.  In my youth
> I used to think that you had to read everything written on a subject
> before you could master it. But at that time, I had time. I now look to
> quality not quantity.
>
> Emily
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 26 Apr 1997 18:02:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reading perspective
In-Reply-To:  <01II5VV7R1QG9D5IPG@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
>
> As this "humiliation game" is winding down, I'd encourage all of you--
> even (especially?) those without children--to read at least one children's
> book a day.  The lower the level, the better--board books are great.
 
I have a copy of _The Little Engine That Could_ on a side table in the
living room.  I read it frequently.  And while I have no children, I have
5 cats.  Usually, one of them joins me as I unwind and a cat in the lap is
pretty good reading partner...
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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Date:         Sun, 27 Apr 1997 07:14:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia LaCoste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reading perspective
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.970426175357.3914A-100000@pioneer.nevada.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Sat, 26 Apr 1997, SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
 
> >
> > As this "humiliation game" is winding down, I'd encourage all of you--
> > even (especially?) those without children--to read at least one children's
> > book a day.  The lower the level, the better--board books are great.
>
 
Try Leo Lionni.  The artwork is wonderful, the stories are delightful.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
Department of English
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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Date:         Sun, 27 Apr 1997 09:52:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Adler-Kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      service-learning
In-Reply-To:  <336213e20f33003@mhub2.tc.umn.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
_Writing the Community: Concepts and Models for Service-Learning in
Composition_ (which I co-edited with Ann Watters and Robert Crooks) has
theoretical and practical essays on doing s-l in a range of courses, from
first-year to grad; an excellent annotated bibliography (by Nora Bacon and Tom Deans) on other
research in service-learning; and descriptions of s-l programs that
include contact names, addresses, and email addresses.  I'm sure that
contributors and/or program contacts would be happy to share information
with interested people.  Book is published by the American Association of
Higher Ed. and NCTE, and was advertised in the NCTE flyer that I got
in the mail a couple of weeks ago -- I'm sure it can be ordered from
their web site, too (which I think is http://www.ncte.org).
--Linda
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Date:         Sun, 27 Apr 1997 16:02:49 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
X-To:         Emily Golson <egolson@BENTLEY.UNCO.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A41.3.95.970426115051.11154E-100000@bentley.univnorthco.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I recommend Alias Grace,the latest by Margaret Atwood.
 
judy pearce
 
 
 
 
On Sat, 26 Apr 1997, Emily Golson wrote:
 
> Let's get back to quality.  Is anyone ready to suggest a good summer
> novel?  My car is stuck in Estes Park in the snow, and I am thinking of
> Spring.
>
> Emily Golson
>
> On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, Edward White wrote:
>
> > I think we have a dead heat between two foreign language specialists:
> > Emily with Thomas Mann in German and Tom with Adam Smith in Economics.
> > Which is the more difficult language?  I remember someone in grad school
> > who claimed to be expert in the unwritten poems of Wordsworth; who could
> > challenge him? I dub this the Self-Satisfaction game.  --Ed White
> >
>
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From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: suspect papers
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Maybe I'm out to lunch, but I don't see that this amount of improvement in
a good comp course is all that unusual.  Sounds to me as if the student
"got it."  Many do.
 
>For instance, one student's early work  began - "In today's world  it is
>never too much to be careful" - but by the next semester, she is
>writing "In Death of a Salesman, we are at a point in time when the
>main characters are made suddenly aware of their lives thus far." The
>student has become quite erodite over one semester's comp
>experience.
 
I'd say the student has learned more about academic prose and it's curious
phrasings.  From being clueless in the first example, the student has
progressed to a smoother academic style.  God help him/her.  ;-)
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Emily,
Read _The Bear Went Over the Mountain_.  It won't take all summer (or even
all week), but it's funny and complex and even a little profound.
Bill
 
>Let's get back to quality.  Is anyone ready to suggest a good summer
>novel?  My car is stuck in Estes Park in the snow, and I am thinking of
>Spring.
>
>Emily Golson
>
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Date:         Sun, 27 Apr 1997 19:36:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service learning
In-Reply-To:  <01II5VH5GK6Q9D5IPG@FORTLEWIS.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Marjorie Ford at Stanford has published a text on service learning and
has, I think, found ways to work it into the writing program.  She also
edits Notes in the Margins, a neat newsletter, which has published some
good articles on the subject.  She is not on this list, I think, but she
does have email.  She might be a helpful source for those inquiring on the
subject.  --Ed White
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <anson@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service learning in comp.
Mime-Version: 1.0
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Louise and others,
 
As you know from the significant strand on this at the Phoenix CCCC, this is a
hot topic in composition.  I'd start by contacting Ed Zlotkowski at Bentley
College.  Ed is one of the most connected people I can think of in the area of
service learning, having been centrally involved in the AAHE's service-learning
initiative and having travelled all over the U.S. studying programs and
consulting with program developers.  He seems to know everything and everyone in
service learning.  You might also take a look at the new collection of articles
on service-learning in Comp. that was just published by the AAHE:  Linda
Adler-Kassner, Robert Crooks, and Ann Watters (Eds.), Composition, Community,
and the Academy:  Theory and Practice .  Washington, D.C.:  American Association
for Higher Education, 1997. There's some other stuff I'll try to post later, if
anyone is interested.
 
Chris Anson
 
 
>
> We have a group, including some  graduate students, interested in
> developing a service learning component in our writing studios.  I'd like
> to know of people that they might contact who are doing service learning in
> writing classes, and any publications that would be useful.
 
NOTE NEW EMAIL ADDRESS AS OF 2/17/97:  anson@maroon.tc.umn.edu
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Date:         Mon, 28 Apr 1997 01:28:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karla Saari Kitalong <kitalong@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reading perspective
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              Apr 26, 97 01:41:53 pm
Content-Type: text
 
> As this "humiliation game" is winding down, I'd encourage all of you--
> even (especially?) those without children--to read at least one children's
> book a day.  The lower the level, the better--board books are great.
> After a day of working through something like "The Discourse on Language"
> with students, what better way to achieve some perspective than to come
> home and read "But Not The Hippopotamus" or "The Very Hungry Caterpillar"?
 
Or better yet, "Your Belly Button," which I just picked up for
my grandson during a weekend trip to the Mall of America!!!
 
BTW, I think I've read most of Margaret Atwood, except for the latest,
the name of which escapes me at the moment.
 
kk
--
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
Karla Saari Kitalong         kitalong@mtu.edu
Department of Humanities     URL: http://www.hu.mtu.edu/~kitalong/
Michigan Technological U.
1400 Townsend Drive          voice: 906-487-3262
Houghton, MI 49931           fax:   906-487-3559
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michelle Ann Gibson <gibsonma@SANDER1.SND.UC.EDU>
Organization: Sander Hall Computer Labs - U.C.
Subject:      Re: As long as we're talking
In-Reply-To:  <335F720E.65E5@snet.net>
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
I've read all of Jane Austen and all of Lorine Niedecker.  And, I bet
I can say I am the only person on this list who has read all of the
poets who called themselves Objectivists.
 
-Michelle Gibson
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Heidemarie Z Weidner <HZW7598@TNTECH.EDU>
Subject:      Call for papers
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
 
The Humanities Session of SAMLA, Nov. 13-15, Atlanta, GA, calls for papers or
proposal on the topic, "The Place of Conversation in Learning."  Send papers
(8-10 pages, unread, unpublished) or proposals (250 words) to
Heide Weidner, Dpt.of English, Box 5053, Tennessee Technological University,
Cookeville, TN 38506.  Phone: 615-373-3768. Email: HZW7598@TNTECH.edu.
Deadline: May 15, 1997.
 
Note:
 
I friend asked me to clarify the topic.  It occurred to me while reading
Kenneth A. Bruffee's (1984) "Collaborative Learning and the 'Conversation of
Mankind'."  In this piece, Bruffee refers to Michael Oakeshott (1962), Vygotsky
(1978), and Richard Rorty (1979), among others, to develop his ideas about
reflection as "internalized" and writing as "re-externalized" conversation.
Other connections between conversation and writing can be traced back to Cicero
whose "canon for conversation" can easily be translated into a canon for
writing (Shirley Brice Heath).
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Francis J. Sullivan" <fsulliva@ASTRO.OCIS.TEMPLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: As Long As We're Talking About Clarissa
In-Reply-To:  <v02130510af86874e96e3@[134.121.50.183]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I have watched every episode of the X-files, from the beginning, as they
were actually shown the first time, for four years.
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "MARGARET E. WHITT" <mwhitt@DU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reading perspective
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              Kitalong" at Apr 28, 97 01:28:43 am
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
As long as we are on children's books-- How about that "Stupid"
series. I remember my favorite being The Stupids Step Out--great for
teaching young kids irony. And then there is that fine moment when the
Stupids confuse Hell with Cleveland or possibly the other way around.
 
Then I would think my life not complete without all of Flannery
O'Connor and Gloria Naylor.
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Date:         Mon, 28 Apr 1997 08:10:37 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      reading and. . .
 
It is interesting that tales of heroic reading accomplishments are being mixed
with tales of herioc TV watching--all the novels of Bulwer Lytton and all the
episodes of Hill Street Blues, etc. I am planning to develop a "Communication"
major at ASU East that is an aggressively multi-media communication program,
partly because our tech programs already have courses in graphical
communication, interactive computer graphics, and tech writing, and partly
because we recognize that there is more to communication than text, and partly
because the students we are going to get are already multi-media kinds of
folks used to getting information on multiple channels. I was explaining this
to the members of our community advisory committee in response to their
questions about what sort of stuff would go on in "East College." I noticed
that they became increasingly uneasy as I described the program, and to a
person (corporate honchos/hanchas) they expressed concern about the ability of
their employees to read and write in the most traditional ways. It became
clear to me in this discussion that "reading" and "writing" have, whether we
like it or not, become broader concepts--almost metonymies for the processes
of shaping and comprehending media. It is also becoming clear that composition
courses are going to have to undergo some sort of transition to multi-media
with a concomittant increase in the inventory of the communicator's tool box.
Anyone doing this? Daunting, what?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Brad Stull <bstull@NIAGARA.RIVIER.EDU>
Subject:      Comp. and Multimedia "Reading"
 
David S's post about his ideas for a new communication program, read in relation
to the "thread" (ah, I've learned to use new vocabulary) on what WE read and
Lynn's comments concerning her assessent situation, set my tired brain to
thinking, even as I drag to the end of the term:
 
While I would support David's program ideas, I would raise note of caution.
 
It strikes me that the students with whom I have been working come from what I
am coming to call "nonliterate worlds" and that this directly affects their
ability to write. This isn't to say that they are "illiterate." In fact, they
can read and write. However (I know this is a wild generalization, what Burke
might call a "false" synecdoche), they do not read outside of class, do not come
from families that read, do not come from families that have massive private
libraries. The world of the written word is largely foreign to them.
 
To flash part of my own reading list, I think that I must fear Ray Bradbury's
vision of
 
     a world where the "classics"--those dangerous books that disrupt static
     worldviews--are suppressed, and all multimedia narratives and lyrics ar
     controlled by the governing parties;
 
and hold out hope for Bradbury's simultaneous counter-vision where
 
     the revolutionaries-to-be literally become books, keeping the books'
     dangerous memories alive.
 
Of course, David would take Bradbury's vision of the book-burners and argue for
a program that teaches people to "read" the new narrative and lyric multimedia
forms. Fair enough, and that is why I would support his idea.
 
Yet, I wonder that if in our rush to technologize our curriculums so that we
better reflect the contemporary ordering of this version of the capitalist
economy, we will in fact lose the power of reading *writing* and writing in
response to reading written texts. This is now a vexing question for me,
expecially relative to first-year composition.
 
To be sure, this is probably a vulgar Protestant interpretation of the world: I
want to place secular versions of the scripture in the hands of the people.
 
By the way, by "classics" I don't simply mean Plato. For my money, "One Fish,
Two Fish, Red Fish, Blue Fish" is a classic, and my 3-year-old son, I think,
would attest to that.
 
Brad
----------
 
 
 
Brad Stull
                              Rivier College
              "A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice"
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David, the word "hancha" is new to me.  Is this a Tex-Mex way of calling
a woman a "broad"?
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Louise,
I think that you already know about Gay Brack, the service learning
wizard her.  She's a great resource--that's why I'm copying this to her.
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Fri, 25 Apr 1997, louise wetherbee phelps wrote:
 
> We have a group, including some  graduate students, interested in
> developing a service learning component in our writing studios.  I'd like
> to know of people that they might contact who are doing service learning in
> writing classes, and any publications that would be useful.  One of the
> graduate students will be doing an independent study on the subject and
> designing a course.  We'd esp. like to know of anyone who has done this
> with freshman students, since there is some skepticism about whether that's
> a good idea.
>
> If anyone wants to contact our student directly, her name is Laura Murphy
> and her email address is ltmurphy@syr.edu.
>
> Thanks, Louise
>
> Louise Wetherbee Phelps
> Professor of Writing and English
> Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
> Syracuse University
> Writing Program, 239 HBC
> Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
> Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
>
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Very nicely said, Brad.  Part of our job, we need to keep reminding
ourselves, is to follow Socrates, corrupting the youth, staying to some
extent contrary to the dominant forces of the world.  --Ed White
 
On Mon, 28 Apr 1997, Brad Stull wrote:
 
> David S's post about his ideas for a new communication program, read in relation
> to the "thread" (ah, I've learned to use new vocabulary) on what WE read and
> Lynn's comments concerning her assessent situation, set my tired brain to
> thinking, even as I drag to the end of the term:
>
> While I would support David's program ideas, I would raise note of caution.
>
> It strikes me that the students with whom I have been working come from what I
> am coming to call "nonliterate worlds" and that this directly affects their
> ability to write. This isn't to say that they are "illiterate." In fact, they
> can read and write. However (I know this is a wild generalization, what Burke
> might call a "false" synecdoche), they do not read outside of class, do not come
> from families that read, do not come from families that have massive private
> libraries. The world of the written word is largely foreign to them.
>
> To flash part of my own reading list, I think that I must fear Ray Bradbury's
> vision of
>
>      a world where the "classics"--those dangerous books that disrupt static
>      worldviews--are suppressed, and all multimedia narratives and lyrics ar
>      controlled by the governing parties;
>
> and hold out hope for Bradbury's simultaneous counter-vision where
>
>      the revolutionaries-to-be literally become books, keeping the books'
>      dangerous memories alive.
>
> Of course, David would take Bradbury's vision of the book-burners and argue for
> a program that teaches people to "read" the new narrative and lyric multimedia
> forms. Fair enough, and that is why I would support his idea.
>
> Yet, I wonder that if in our rush to technologize our curriculums so that we
> better reflect the contemporary ordering of this version of the capitalist
> economy, we will in fact lose the power of reading *writing* and writing in
> response to reading written texts. This is now a vexing question for me,
> expecially relative to first-year composition.
>
> To be sure, this is probably a vulgar Protestant interpretation of the world: I
> want to place secular versions of the scripture in the hands of the people.
>
> By the way, by "classics" I don't simply mean Plato. For my money, "One Fish,
> Two Fish, Red Fish, Blue Fish" is a classic, and my 3-year-old son, I think,
> would attest to that.
>
> Brad
> ----------
>
>
>
> Brad Stull
>                               Rivier College
>               "A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice"
>
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As I hope you can tell from my post, I am both edgy and excited about the kind
of communication major we are exploring. This is partly because I am quite
undertain about the extent to which language competence relates to our ability
to use other media and--more problematically--to think about the communicative
effects of other media. And these may be time-specific issues. For now, I am
fairly certain that the folks who do the most effective multimedia stuff are
also very skilled in creating and interpreting with language, and I would thus
keep language skill at the center of such a program. The trick is to help
students develop acute critical literacy and then to make the move to applying
analogous analytical penetration to other media. Reflection in all media. I
was aware of my own shortcomings in this regard as I was watching "Police
Chases 2" on Fox last night and finding myself rather distressingly caught
between really exciting visuals and a linguistic message that was rather
repulsive. I was very uncomfortable and equally inarticulate about what was
bugging me.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I hereby accuse Heilker of lying.  He has published at least two books in
the period he names, and he didn't pull them from his reading of Newsweek!
 
 
Me, I haven't read the complete works of anyone.  I'm close on Dickens
(since I did my dissertation on him), but I haven't finished Dorrit, or read
all his short works.  And I'm close on Hemingway, Paretsky, Joan Hesse,
Marcia Muller, Robert Parker, Tony Hillerman, James Kinneavy, Jim Berlin,
and a number of other writers of mystery.
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
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This is a new query regarding changes in documentation format,
particularly as a result of the use of word processing.  The MLA Style
Manual (c. 1985; 7th printing 1996) says to "Represent italics
by underlining...." (2.2.8)  This convention is also stated in 2.5.1.
Yet, a number of handbooks which i've checked say to use italics if you
are using a word processor which can produce them.  Which is correct?
 
Also, are there other instances where MLA format has been affected by word
processing technology?
 
Thanks for your help.
 
judy pearce
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If I admit to the complete poetry of Ogden Nash I get booted off the
list, right? :)
 
---------------------------------------------
C.J. Jeney  Arizona State University
"I'm in a phone booth at the corner
of Walk and Don't Walk"
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An additional note on this wonderful textbook:
 
I have found it to be very useful as a text for an intermediate writing
course that is linked with an American history course.  Writing
Analytically supplements the writing pedagogy from the comp. course
without the burden of too much additional reading--a real consideration
in a linked course since the writing for the comp. course is based on the
history readings.  The Instructor's Manual has some dandy classroom
exercises, too.
 
Carmen Werder
Western Washington University
 
On Thu, 24 Apr 1997, Paul Heilker wrote:
 
> Just to follow up on what several folks have said of late:
>
> Rossenwasser and Stephen's _Writing Analytically_ (Harcourt, 1997) is an
> exceptional textbook.  We looked at every composition textbook on the
> market this year---I'm not exaggerating---and found _Writing Analytically_
> to be one-of-a-kind.  It's the first textbook I have been enthusiastic
> about in my career.
>
> Paul Heilker
> Virginia Tech
>
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Not only word processing technology but also hypertext authoring has
made some of MLA's recommendations questionable (imho).  MLA's convention
to represent italics by underlining is based on typewriting and early word
processing technology that did not always make italicized type stand out.
It was easier for publishers to search for underlined text and convert it
to italics for typesetting.  But, originally, the underlining designated
text that WOULD be italicized if the author had the capability.  Well,
most modern word processing software and printer fonts handle italics much
better.  In addition, underlining of text is now pretty much a standard
designation of a hypertextual link in HTML documents.  Continuing to
designate titles, then, by underlining them can lead to confusion....  I,
therefore, contend that we should ignore MLA on this one (as I believe we
should ignore them on the citation of Internet sources), and that we
should italicize when we have the capability.
 
In my style sheet (and my book from Columbia Univ. Press, _The Columbia
Guide to Online Style_ (with Todd Taylor) due out, hopefully, in the
Spring), I explicitly call for the use of italics to designate titles....
 
For what it's worth :)
 
 On Mon, 28 Apr 1997, Judy Ann Pearce wrote:
 
> This is a new query regarding changes in documentation format,
> particularly as a result of the use of word processing.  The MLA Style
> Manual (c. 1985; 7th printing 1996) says to "Represent italics
> by underlining...." (2.2.8)  This convention is also stated in 2.5.1.
> Yet, a number of handbooks which i've checked say to use italics if you
> are using a word processor which can produce them.  Which is correct?
>
> Also, are there other instances where MLA format has been affected by word
> processing technology?
>
> Thanks for your help.
>
> judy pearce
>
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                Tampa, FL  (813) 974-2421
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
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It's a matter of helping the production people.  Underlining is easier to
see than italics.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Mon, 28 Apr 1997, Judy Ann Pearce wrote:
 
> This is a new query regarding changes in documentation format,
> particularly as a result of the use of word processing.  The MLA Style
> Manual (c. 1985; 7th printing 1996) says to "Represent italics
> by underlining...." (2.2.8)  This convention is also stated in 2.5.1.
> Yet, a number of handbooks which i've checked say to use italics if you
> are using a word processor which can produce them.  Which is correct?
>
> Also, are there other instances where MLA format has been affected by word
> processing technology?
>
> Thanks for your help.
>
> judy pearce
>
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Dick:
 
I apologize up front for being overly sensitive to this issue.
 
I don't think I was lying about the amount of reading I do so much as
working in a different context.  The novels and children's books that so
many of listed here were clearly invoked as pleasure reading---beyond what
we do for work.  While  I *do* do great amounts of reading, all of it is
work related (scholarship, manuscripts, etc.).
Even so, I will soften my position in this regard: reading student papers,
though often hard work, can also constitute pleasurable reading (when I let
it).
 
PH
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Ed says,
 
>Very nicely said, Brad.  Part of our job, we need to keep reminding
>ourselves, is to follow Socrates, corrupting the youth, staying to some
>extent contrary to the dominant forces of the world.  --Ed White
 
And well said, too, Ed.  I think we all agree with this.  Most of us don't
mind identifying with Socrates.  The problem enters when we have to define
"dominant forces."  That definition depends on where you're standing and in
what direction you're looking.  One person's David is somebody else's
Goliath.
 
Fred Kemp
 
(...wondering who, in _Fahrenheit 451_, would get stuck with memorizing
_The Turner Diaries_?)
 
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
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In regard to Brad's post and other connections, has anyone else been
troubled by the glib response of that "know-it-all" Marilyn Vos Savant in
_Parade_ last Sunday (4-27)?
 
She foregrounds the written language and grammatical rules as
pre-operatively necessary to development of a complex language and
therefore, I think, "high culture."  REad it yourself.  I'm pissed. :-)
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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Ugh.  This Tonto (translate that) is a gatekeeper whether he likes it or
not, but if you are going to be "contrary to the dominant forces," we
ought to take down the gates.
 
 
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Mon, 28 Apr 1997, Fred Kemp wrote:
 
> Ed says,
>
> >Very nicely said, Brad.  Part of our job, we need to keep reminding
> >ourselves, is to follow Socrates, corrupting the youth, staying to some
> >extent contrary to the dominant forces of the world.  --Ed White
>
> And well said, too, Ed.  I think we all agree with this.  Most of us don't
> mind identifying with Socrates.  The problem enters when we have to define
> "dominant forces."  That definition depends on where you're standing and in
> what direction you're looking.  One person's David is somebody else's
> Goliath.
>
> Fred Kemp
>
> (...wondering who, in _Fahrenheit 451_, would get stuck with memorizing
> _The Turner Diaries_?)
>
> Texas Tech
> f.kemp@ttu.edu
>
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> On Mon, 28 Apr 1997, Paul Heilker wrote:
>
> ...Even so, I will soften my position in this regard: reading student
> papers, though often hard work, can also constitute pleasurable reading
> (when I let it)....
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
                            Hear!  Hear!
 
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Ms. conventions for a piece to be published is sent to editor with
underlinings for words that are to be italicized. This is because on lots
of fonts the editor finds it difficult to pick out words, especially
embedded in the text, that are italicized.  If it's something that is not
to be published, that is, sent for copyediting, then use italics.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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Unfortunately the fax number at the bottom of the Comp/writing center
job posting I sent out this month was wrong!  Here is the correct fax
number, as well as the revised posting.  I have received a lot of feedback
from people, aghast at the low salary!  Actually within the Turkish
economy, it is quite generous.
 
new fax #: 90+312-266-4161.
 
Hope it hasn't inconvenienced anyone.
 
Lisa Renery
Bilkent University
Ankara, Turkey
renery@bilkent.edu.tr
 
 
                                  JOB ANNOUNCEMENTS: Bilkent University,  Ankara, Turkey
Bilkent University is a prominent English-medium private university with a student population of over 10,000. It has over 30 different departments organized around seven faculties, seven graduate institutions, and two vocational schools.  The university i
s currently seeking three to four persons to fill vacancies in the Freshman Writing Program, available from August 15, 1997. Applications must be received by May 20, 1997.  Interviews may be conducted in the beginning of June via telephone or satellite li
nk.
 
 
POSITION DESCRIPTION: PROGRAM COORDINATOR
- Administration of  6 instructor writing program in its second year
- No more than 10 contact hours in class, with class size of up to 15 students, all first year,
   enrolled in thematically-based English 101 and 102
- Administration of university-wide writing center, including an additional 5 to 10 hours, tutoring
- Reporting directly to the Dean of the Faculty of Humanities and Letters, and responsible for
   semesterly report writing on Program and Writing Center
 
QUALIFICATIONS
-  M.A. in Composition/Rhetoric with a writing emphasis strongly preferred, ESL/EFL or Applied
   Linguistics also applicable
-  B.A. in Liberal Arts, preferably in Humanities or Social Sciences
-  At least two years experience teaching Composition at the university level
-  Experience with ESL/EFL population, preferable
-  Writing Program Administration/Teaching Unit Coordination or Teacher Training, a
    definite plus
-  Curriculum Development and Materials Design experience, also beneficial
-  Experience in Writing Center Tutorials or Writing Center Management, preferred
-  The proven ability to work without direct supervision, as a member of a team also considered
    valuable
 
 
POSITION DESCRIPTION: INSTRUCTORS (2-3)
- Instructor in writing program in its second year
- 10 to 15 contact hours in class, with class size of up to 15 students, all first year,
  enrolled in thematically-based English 101 and 102
- Additional 5 - 7 hours tutoring in university-wide writing center
 
QUALIFICATIONS
-  M.A. in Composition/Rhetoric with a writing emphasis strongly preferred, ESL/EFL or Applied
   Linguistics also applicable
-  B.A. in Liberal Arts, preferably in Humanities or Social Sciences
-  At least two years experience teaching Composition at the university level
-  Experience with ESL/EFL population, preferable
-  The proven ability to work as a member of a team also considered valuable
 
 
CONDITIONS AND BENEFITS (each position)
- Return airfare, beginning and end of contract, to home base
- Furnished, on campus housing (with subsidized rent)
- Health insurance: private coverage in Turkey
- Payment in Turkish Lira, commensurate with experience and qualifications
- Salaries in the range of $1000 - $1,200 (net) per month payable in Turkish Lira
- Contracts are awarded on a one or two year basis and are mutually renewable
 
 
CONTACT
Send letter of application, vita and two letters of recommendation by May 20, 1997 to
Professor Ayhan Altintas, Associate Provost;  Bilkent University 06533 Bilkent, Ankara, Turkey.
E-Mail:  altintas@bilkent.edu.tr   (subject line: "Pilot Program")
Fax: + 90 (312) 266-4161, Attention Provost's Office
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 09:12:41 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Cinthia L Gannett <cgannett@CHRISTA.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: movies about writing/literacy/language
In-Reply-To:  <01II06VQD6MQ000QNB@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I have used films such as "Children of a Lesser God" in my occasional
course, "Ways with Words," and am always thinking of films that treat
these issues. Three films I saw in a row in the last few weeks might be
useful:  Matilda, the kid's film about a little girl entirely ignored by
her parents, who teaches herself to read and unlocks other interesting
poers as well, Il Postino, which is saturated with issues and images of
literacy, and the newest Jane Eyre, which treats the education of
less-wanted girls and the place of the governess/tutor with images of
subtle terror and subtle pleasure.  Another favorite is "The Never-Ending
Story" in which the the teller and the tale connect.
 
 
Hope this list of possibilities helps,
 
Cinthia Gannett
Director, WAC
University of New Hampshire
603-862-3272
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 10:59:05 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA format
X-To:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.93.970428195621.47936A-100000@mustique.u.arizona.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
theresa,  do you have your students italicize on their papers?
 
judy
 
On Mon, 28 Apr 1997, Theresa Enos wrote:
 
> Ms. conventions for a piece to be published is sent to editor with
> underlinings for words that are to be italicized. This is because on lots
> of fonts the editor finds it difficult to pick out words, especially
> embedded in the text, that are italicized.  If it's something that is not
> to be published, that is, sent for copyediting, then use italics.
>
> ----------------------
> Theresa Enos
> Department of English
> University of Arizona
> Tucson, AZ 85721
> 520-621-3371
> FAX 520-621-7397
> enos@U.Arizona.EDU
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 10:27:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Houghton
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Having spent several hours yesterday trying to figure out logistics for the
summer, I'm turning to the list to look for a ride to Houghton for the WPA
workshop and conference.  I'd like to be there for the whole thing.  I
could leave from ST. Louis, Chicago, or Milwaukee (oh the joys of
maintaining two residences!).  I would like to avoid taking one of those
little planes, if possible, and I am not a very experienced driver, having
spent too much of my life in cities.  I'd be glad to share--or even
cover--expenses, and do a little of the driving at least.  Please contact
me privately, probably pretty soon, as I am going to have to make plane
reservations if I can't drum up a ride.
 
Linda
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 11:26:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Houghton
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19970429102704.0073dc5c@umr.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Linda,
 
Just FYI, if I were going to Houghton I'd be delighted to drive together.
Unfortunately, I can't go this year and will miss it greatly; I always
learn a great deal at these and enjoy the fellowship, too.  From June
26-July 22 I'll be in Thailand with a group of 10 MU faculty, tho, and I
will be thinking of you while I'm there!
 
Marty
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 11:47:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Cynthia Haynes <cynthiah@UTDALLAS.EDU>
Subject:      C-FEST in Chronicle online
X-To:         C-FEST@LISTSERV.UTA.EDU, webrights-L@list.pitt.edu,
              acw-l@ttacs6.ttu.edu, MBU-L@ttacs6.ttu.edu,
              WCenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu, RHETNET-L@lists.missouri.edu,
              GORGIAS@LISTSERV.UTA.EDU, GHSO@LISTSERV.UTA.EDU,
              Community-D@gmu.edu, TICTOC@LISTSERV.UIC.EDU,
              www-writing@listproc.bgsu.edu, moo-ed@ucet.ufl.edu
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Today's online Chronicle of Higher Education features an article by Lisa
Guernsey on:
 
"If World-Wide Web sites, e-mail lists, and on-line journals are changing
the way professors work, shouldn't promotion and tenure committees take
such projects into account?"
 
Lisa attended a C-FEST online meeting held at Lingua MOO last week during
which a group of educators worked collaboratively on a series of position
statements to be adopted by NCTE and the Alliance for Computers and
Writing on the issue of tenure and promotion guidelines that include
teaching with internet technology.  She is developing the online article
in more depth for the print Chronicle.  Those who would like to see the
article may do so by pointing your web browser to the following address:
 
http://chronicle.com
 
...and scroll down a bit to the paragraph above, clicking on the link
beginning "shouldn't promotion and tenure committees take such projects
into account?" You will be asked to enter a user ID and password, which
she gives us: user ID is "chronicle" and password is "euclid".  These are
both lower case and good only for this week.
 
If any of you wish to attend the next C-FEST meeting at Lingua MOO, please
contact me at: cynthiah@utdallas.edu.  The next meeting is scheduled for
Monday, May 5th at 7pm (CST).
 
Cheers,
 
Cynthia Haynes
Director of Rhetoric and Writing
 
 
_____cynthiah@utdallas.edu______
_____http://wwwpub.utdallas.edu/~cynthiah/_____
_____Lingua MOO_____http://lingua.utdallas.edu______
University of Texas at Dallas, School of Arts & Humanities
PO Box 830688-Mail Station JO 31, Richardson, Tx 75083
Tel: 972-883-6340 - Fax: 972-883-2989
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 12:42:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Ruffus <RuffusSt@SLCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching/scholarship -Reply -Reply
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
Professor Phelps,
 
Thanks for your response.  I had in fact seen your earlier statements on
the subject.  In my message I was reacting specifically to a posting that
separated teaching from knowledge making.  I found it offensive.
 
Stephen Ruffus
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 12:12:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <enos@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MLA format
X-To:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@umd5.umd.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.95q.970429105819.32396A-100000@marple.umd.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
For both undergrad and grad courses, yes, I have students italicize.
For grad seminar papers, even if we determine they are "publishable,
they've not been "submitted" yet to a journal. The underlining instead
of italics should just be part of following the editors' guidelines for
submitting accepted manuscripts. (Hope I'm making sense . . .)
 
On Tue, 29 Apr 1997, Judy Ann Pearce
wrote:
 
>
>
> theresa,  do you have your students italicize on their papers?
>
> judy
>
> On Mon, 28 Apr 1997, Theresa Enos wrote:
>
> > Ms. conventions for a piece to be published is sent to editor with
> > underlinings for words that are to be italicized. This is because on lots
> > of fonts the editor finds it difficult to pick out words, especially
> > embedded in the text, that are italicized.  If it's something that is not
> > to be published, that is, sent for copyediting, then use italics.
> >
> > ----------------------
> > Theresa Enos
> > Department of English
> > University of Arizona
> > Tucson, AZ 85721
> > 520-621-3371
> > FAX 520-621-7397
> > enos@U.Arizona.EDU
> >
>
>
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 16:04:40 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@POLARIS.UMPI.MAINE.EDU>
Organization: University of Maine at PI
Subject:      Job Opening ...
X-To:         acw-l@listserv.ttu.acs.edu
X-cc:         WAC-L@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Apologies for cross-posting ...
 
 
                                    English/Writing Specialist
 
The Department of Communication and Literature at the University of
Maine at Presque Isle is seeking a tenure-track assistant professor
with a Ph.D. in English or Composition and Rhetoric. The successful
candidate will have combined expertise in writing theory and pedagogy
with a solid background in literature. Expertise in computer-assisted
writing instruction, ability to offer courses in a networked computer
lab, and two or three years of college-level teaching experience are
highly desired. Also desired: ability to teach introductory
journalism, to initiate a course in business and professional
communication, expertise in Writing Across the Curriculum program
planning, and ability to work with a diverse faculty to propose and
implement a WAC program at our small campus of 1,400 students, 70
percent of whom are in professional programs, and 60 faculty
 
Please send a letter of application, curriculum vitae, undergraduate
and graduate transcripts,(photocopies OK), three letters of reference
and a teaching statement to:
 
 
 
                                    Joseph Zubrick, Interim Dean
                                    School of Arts and Sciences
                                University of Maine at Presque Isle
                                          181 Main Street
                                    Presque Isle, ME 04769-2888
 
  Review of applications will begin May 12, 1997 and continue until a
suitable candidate is found.
 
                              The University of Maine at Presque lsle
                   is an Affirmative Action/Equal Employment
                   Opportunity Employer
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 28 Apr 1997 15:43:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         keith rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Accomplishments
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Dick Fulkerson, with his trademark deep humor, raises an interesting point;
do any of us read "all of" particular theorists in our own field (or in the
penumbral field of works we regularly drag in from elsewhere)?  I suppose
just from regular habit some of the elders among us would have read most of
a number of theorists, but _all_ of?
 
I'm thinking of this because by the end of summer I'll have finished reading
all of Berthoff (just her pre-1970 literary articles to go, I think),
including both the original and re-published versions of some of her
articles that later got into books.  My reaction to this has been to wonder
just why Berthoff's theoretical thinking seems not to be as pervasive in our
published theoretical work as one would think from the frequency with which
she is included on relatively brief reading lists in relatively key places
(e.g., graduate courses).  I would imagine that similar issues might arise
from intensive reading of whole bodies of work by folks within our field.
Or is it just that so many of them are still alive (and thus able to write
again, threatening to demolish our hypotheses)?
 
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 17:14:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      home from Houghton
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I've got an offer for a ride up to Houghton, but I'd like to stay until
(nearly, at least) the end of the conference.  Is there anyone driving back
to Chicago, St. Louis, or Milwaukee on Sunday, July 20?
Thanks again.
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 22:30:46 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <dick_fulkerson@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Pleasure and Reading
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
O.K. Paul, I'll buy it--more or less.  I figure that when people talk about
having read all of Clarissa (which I have) they can't really be talking
about pleasure reading.
 
When I was a young prof, I once told a fellow in our Business College that I
was suspicious of any professor who had time to "read books."  So I know
what you mean.
 
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 19:03:18 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Louise Wetherbee Phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Accomplishments
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Re Keith's comment about reading theorists in our field:
I organized a 4Cs panel awhile ago on criticism in our field.  My paper
observed that unlike other humanities fields, we have not yet developed a
profound and generous criticism of the lifework of others in the field.
I'm sure this is partly because the earliest generation was able to publish
only in journals or textbooks, for the most part, and very short articles
even then (look at Janet Emig's The Web of Meaning). . . it is only now
that we have collections of their work and a large enough body of work by
individuals to be able to follow their intellectual projects over time.  It
isn't just Berthoff who suffers from the problem of being cited, but not
really read, interpreted, and used.
 
Louise Phelps
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 17:07:54 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      home from Houghton
In-Reply-To:  note of 04/29/97 15:13
 
I'm kind of curious if anyone took up Linda's (I'm an experienced driver) offer
 to help with the driving.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 29 Apr 1997 21:19:38 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Wendy Swyt <wswyt@CTC.CTC.EDU>
Subject:      Need Listservs for ESL and Basic writing
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.1.32.19970419020636.006b3d90@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Could someone please send me the instructions for signing on to the basic
writing listserv -- I think that it's called C-BW, conference on basic
writing.
 
Also, I would like the address for a good discussion list that focuses on
ESL writing issues.
 
Please respond privately.
 
Thanks,
 
Wendy Swyt
wswyt@ctc.ctc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 01:10:33 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Need Listservs for ESL and Basic writing
X-To:         Wendy Swyt <wswyt@CTC.CTC.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.970429211604.6993A-100000@ctc.ctc.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> On Tue, 29 Apr 1997, Wendy Swyt wrote:
>
> Could someone please send me the instructions for signing on to the basic
> writing listserv -- I think that it's called C-BW, conference on basic
> writing.
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Wendy,
        To join the Conference on Basic Writing (CBW-L), send a post to
<LISTSERV@tc.umn.edu> with nothing on the subject line.  In the message
portion, say 'SUBSCRIBE YOUR/FIRST/NAME YOUR/LAST/NAME.'  Of course, leave
out the punctuation.   That should do it.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 06:54:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Accomplishments
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I'm interested in the fact that both of the theorists cited by Keith and
Louise are women.  Louise, do you see male theorists suffering from this
problem to the same degree?
Rita
 
 
 It
>isn't just Berthoff who suffers from the problem of being cited, but not
>really read, interpreted, and used.
>
>Louise Phelps
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 08:47:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching/scholarship -Reply -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <s365ed30.074@slcc.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Yes, I can understand.  It is very irritating to read this discussion after
all the work that has been done to deconstruct this polarity.
 
Louise Phelps
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 10:19:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reading and. . .
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97042808103878@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
>It became
>clear to me in this discussion that "reading" and "writing" have, whether we
>like it or not, become broader concepts--almost metonymies for the processes
>of shaping and comprehending media. It is also becoming clear that composition
>courses are going to have to undergo some sort of transition to multi-media
>with a concomittant increase in the inventory of the communicator's tool box.
>Anyone doing this? Daunting, what?
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Yes, David, we're doing one version of "it" at the University of Missouri.
Through Campus Writing Program, we're at the end of our second semester of
offering a new course, "Expressive Media: Composing with Technology."
Developed by CWP's Coordinator of Educational Technology, Andy White, with
the help of CWP  tutor Peter Campbell, the course is a one- or two-hour
component attached to any course in the disciplines that students are
taking.  Andy has very carefully screened the courses and faculty that he
and Peter have used for the pilot phase, limiting the initial involvement
to those professors who have espoused our model of integrating writing into
their instruction (as opposed to merely "adding on" the writing to their
syllabus).
 
Working closely with faculty teaching the in-the-disciplines courses (just
as we do with our "writing-intensive" courses), Andy, Peter, and now
another CWP tutor Marsha Lyon, introduce students to the array of
multi-media tools, help them select which combination is best suited to the
project they wish to conduct, and then oversee the project's completion by
semester's end.  The project is tied tightly to the content of the
discipline-based course they're taking (an obvious extension of our
"writing to learn in content area 'x'" philosophy), is part of the course
grade, and can take the place of the usual "writing" and "papers" that are
more commonly part of the course.
 
"Composing with Technology" is tied to our general education program's
computer information proficiency requirement and our gen ed program has
generously funded the course development this year and is continuing next
year, too.  We've made the argument that CWP's course is accomplishing far
more than mere "proficiency" and the gen ed committee is grappling with
what to do with it/us in the future; we think it's likely that students are
going to come into the university (or already are coming in) at a
proficient level and that what they need is the substantive integration of
technology with content that is the hallmark of WI courses.  We see
"learning to think with technology" as the logical next step for WAC and
that's what's driven Andy's work.
 
The course has been extremely popular with students and faculty.  It's
oversubscribed and ready to grow in a hurry.  He, Peter, and Marsha have
done a fair amount of theorizing about this concept and assessing the
project; there is good data.  I encourage you to contact Andy directly
<writandy@showme.missouri.edu> for more information, or even better, to
engage him as a consultant on your curricular development.  The only caveat
is that he's BUSY (as well as moving into a new house this week), so his
response time may be slow and the amount of feedback limited.   I'll be
glad to answer brief questions in the meantime.
 
Marty Townsend
 
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 10:25:53 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Resent-From: "r. batteiger" <BATTEIG@VM1.ucc.okstate.edu>
Comments:     Originally-From: "Dean A. Hinnen <dhinnen@gamma.is.tcu.edu>"
              <DHINNEN@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
From:         "r. batteiger" <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL listservs/www sites
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
I just happened to have this still on electronic file.  Cheers.  rbatteiger
 
----------------------------Original message----------------------------
By happy circumstance, on the same day a request for information on ESL sites
appeared on WPA-L, Margaret-Rose Marek, a Writing Center consultant at TCU
forwarded the following message to our composition instructors' list at TCU.
Hope it is helful.
 
Dean A. Hinnen
Texas Christian University
d.hinnen@tcu.edu
 
Begin forwarded message------------------------------------------------------
This is a concatenated list of websites that may be helpful to
ESL students and instructors.  It is by no means complete, so
if anyone knows of other helpful sites, please post them.
 
SPECIFIC ESL SITES (for students)
Frizzy University Network:      http://thecity.sfsu.edu/~funweb
ESL Home Page:                  http://granny.lang.uiuc.edu/r-li5/esl/
English for the Internet:       http://www.study.com/
The Virtual Eng Lang Center:    http://www.comenius.com/
LinguaCenter Home Page:         http://deil.lang.uiuc.edu/
Helsinki University of Tech:    http://www.hut.fi/~rvilmi/Project/
Linguistic Funland TESL:        http://math.unr.edu/linguistics/tesl.html
Online MLA Documentation:       http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/mla.html
Dave's ESL Cafe on the Net:     http://eslcafe.com/
 
 
SPECIFIC ESL SITES (for instructors and students)
U. of Tx Comp Writing/Rsch Lab: http://www.en.utexas.edu/
ESL Virtual Catalogue:          http://www.pvp.com/esl.htm
EFL Magazine:                   http://www.u-net.com/eflweb/
List of Educational MOOs:       http://www.speakeasy.org/~pscs/moo.html
Internet TESL Journal:          http://www.aitech.ac.jp/~iteslj
TESL-EJ Online:                 http://violet.berkeley.edu/~cwp/TESL-EJ/
 
Writing Resources & Labs on the Net:
http://owl.english.purdue.edu/resources.html
 
OU CALL Lab Teaching Resources:
http://www.tcom.ohiou.edu/OU_Language/teachers.html
 
Franzato's Guide for ESL/EFL Teachers:
http://www.shineline.it/cult/fra/docenti/docenti.htm
[NB: Most of the text on the homepage is in Italian)
 
LISTSERVS/DISCUSSION GROUPS
Liszt Directory of E-Mail Discussion Groups:    http://www.liszt.com/
 
CataList, the catalogue of LISTSERV lists:
http://www.lsoft.com/lists/listref.html
 
MOOs
SchMOOze University:    telnet://schmooze.hunter.cuny.edu:8888/
Diversity University:   telnet://moo.du.org:8888/
MediaMoo:               telnet://purple-crayon.media.mit.edu:8888/
Another list of MOOs:   http://www.itp.berkeley.edu/~thorne/MOO.html
 
MEDIA:
USA Today:              http://www.usatoday.com/
CNN Interactive:        http://www.cnn.com/
New York Times:         http://www.nytimes.com/
Washington Post:        http://www.washingtonpost.com/
________________________________________________________________________
 
        *       David Beach + ESL Coordinator/Consultant         *
        *     The Writing Center at George Mason University      *
        *  4400 University Drive + Fairfax, VA 22030-4444 + USA  *
        *      tel: +1-703-993-1200  fax: +1-703-993-3664        *
        *    dbeach@gmu.edu  +  http://osf1.gmu.edu/~wcenter     *
"That so few now dare to be eccentric marks the chief danger of our time."
                                  --John Stuart Mill
 
 
 
----- End forwarded message
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 09:41:06 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Uehling <RENUEHLI@IDBSU.IDBSU.EDU>
Subject:      Anthology of readings for grad. course in BW
In-Reply-To:  <01IFJ5JQPY7M014PZF@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7BIT
 
Does anyone know of a relatively recent anthology of readings for a grad.
course in BW? Previously I have used Teresa Enos's __Sourcebook__; although
it's excellent, it's now 10 years old. Suggestions?
--Karen Uehling
  renuehli@idbsu.idbsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 10:56:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Accomplishments
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
>I'm interested in the fact that both of the theorists cited by Keith and
>Louise are women.  Louise, do you see male theorists suffering from this
>problem to the same degree?
>Rita
 
How many folks actually read Foucault rather than "know about" him?
 
Doug Hesse
Illinois State
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 08:45:57 +700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Norm Davis <NORM@ROOSEVELT.USU.EDU>
Organization: USU Uintah Basin Branch Campus
Subject:      Re: service learning
 
Louise,
 
Have you checked out  Arizona State University's service learning program that was
featured in a workshop and tour at the Phoenix CCCC meeting?  Other
service learning projects were represented at the conference as well.
Check out the printed program if you can get hold of a copy.  The ASU
project involves freshmen in English 102 composition classes (the
research component of their freshmen writing requirement).
 
You might contact Jan Kelly (Jan.Kelly@asu.edu) for more information
on the ASU project.  She is ASU's Service Learning Facilitator.
(Mentioning my name won't accomplish anything; I was just one of
several attendees at the workshop and tour.)
 
I am presently involving upper-division English majors in a service
learning project in connection with a course designed to help
prospective English teachers understand and respond effectively to
the needs of basic writers.  As their collaborative research project for the
course, the class members are researching the feasibility of
establishing a writing center for our branch campus of Utah State
University.  Their product is to be a proposal for a center with both
on-site and on-line services (We have distance learners many miles
from our campus, receiving courses over interactive television
networks).  Our ambition as a class is to see this center
implemented.  The project is proving a great means of bringing home
to the students issues and concepts relating to teaching basic
writers.
 
I hope this information is of some help to you.
 
Norman Davis
Utah State University, Uintah Basin Branch Campus
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 13:09:32 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth S Hodges <ehodges@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Anthology of readings for grad. course in BW
In-Reply-To:  <970430.094332.MST.RENUEHLI@IDBSU>; from "Karen Uehling" at Apr
              30, 97 9:41 am
 
This is not an anthlogy, but Anne DiPardo's _Some Kind of Passport_ isgood
for suc a course.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 13:26:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <anson@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ESL listservs/www sites
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Responding to the message of  <01IFJ5JQPY7M014PZF@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> I just happened to have this still on electronic file.  Cheers.  rbatteiger
>
> ----------------------------Original message----------------------------
> By happy circumstance, on the same day a request for information on ESL sites
> appeared on WPA-L, Margaret-Rose Marek, a Writing Center consultant at TCU
> forwarded the following message to our composition instructors' list at TCU.
> Hope it is helful.
>
> Dean A. Hinnen
> Texas Christian University
> d.hinnen@tcu.edu
>
> Begin forwarded message------------------------------------------------------
> This is a concatenated list of websites that may be helpful to
> ESL students and instructors.  It is by no means complete, so
> if anyone knows of other helpful sites, please post them.
>
> SPECIFIC ESL SITES (for students)
> Frizzy University Network:      http://thecity.sfsu.edu/~funweb
> ESL Home Page:                  http://granny.lang.uiuc.edu/r-li5/esl/
> English for the Internet:       http://www.study.com/
> The Virtual Eng Lang Center:    http://www.comenius.com/
> LinguaCenter Home Page:         http://deil.lang.uiuc.edu/
> Helsinki University of Tech:    http://www.hut.fi/~rvilmi/Project/
> Linguistic Funland TESL:        http://math.unr.edu/linguistics/tesl.html
> Online MLA Documentation:
> http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/mla.html
> Dave's ESL Cafe on the Net:     http://eslcafe.com/
>
>
> SPECIFIC ESL SITES (for instructors and students)
> U. of Tx Comp Writing/Rsch Lab: http://www.en.utexas.edu/
> ESL Virtual Catalogue:          http://www.pvp.com/esl.htm
> EFL Magazine:                   http://www.u-net.com/eflweb/
> List of Educational MOOs:       http://www.speakeasy.org/~pscs/moo.html
> Internet TESL Journal:          http://www.aitech.ac.jp/~iteslj
> TESL-EJ Online:                 http://violet.berkeley.edu/~cwp/TESL-EJ/
>
> Writing Resources & Labs on the Net:
> http://owl.english.purdue.edu/resources.html
>
> OU CALL Lab Teaching Resources:
> http://www.tcom.ohiou.edu/OU_Language/teachers.html
>
> Franzato's Guide for ESL/EFL Teachers:
> http://www.shineline.it/cult/fra/docenti/docenti.htm
> [NB: Most of the text on the homepage is in Italian)
>
> LISTSERVS/DISCUSSION GROUPS
> Liszt Directory of E-Mail Discussion Groups:    http://www.liszt.com/
>
> CataList, the catalogue of LISTSERV lists:
> http://www.lsoft.com/lists/listref.html
>
> MOOs
> SchMOOze University:    telnet://schmooze.hunter.cuny.edu:8888/
> Diversity University:   telnet://moo.du.org:8888/
> MediaMoo:               telnet://purple-crayon.media.mit.edu:8888/
> Another list of MOOs:   http://www.itp.berkeley.edu/~thorne/MOO.html
>
> MEDIA:
> USA Today:              http://www.usatoday.com/
> CNN Interactive:        http://www.cnn.com/
> New York Times:         http://www.nytimes.com/
> Washington Post:        http://www.washingtonpost.com/
> ________________________________________________________________________
>
>         *       David Beach + ESL Coordinator/Consultant         *
>         *     The Writing Center at George Mason University      *
>         *  4400 University Drive + Fairfax, VA 22030-4444 + USA  *
>         *      tel: +1-703-993-1200  fax: +1-703-993-3664        *
>         *    dbeach@gmu.edu  +  http://osf1.gmu.edu/~wcenter     *
> "That so few now dare to be eccentric marks the chief danger of our time."
>                                   --John Stuart Mill
>
>
>
> ----- End forwarded message
>
> .
 
 
NOTE NEW EMAIL ADDRESS AS OF 2/17/97:  anson@maroon.tc.umn.edu
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 13:26:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <anson@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: service learning
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
The Writing Center at Michigan State has been doing good things, too.  There is
a very helpful guide they publish titled Writing in the Public Interest:
Service-Learning and the Writing Classroom (Ed. David Cooper and Laura Julier).
It's in a monograph series titled Curriculum in the Academy and the World,
series editor Patricia Lambert Stock.  Contact the writing center, 300 Ernst
Bessey Hall, Michigan State U., East Lansing, MI  48824-1033.
 
NOTE NEW EMAIL ADDRESS AS OF 2/17/97:  anson@maroon.tc.umn.edu
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor of English
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 14:30:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Accomplishments
In-Reply-To:  <9704301549.AA104288@rs6000.cmp.ilstu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Rita, re lack of reading/interpretation/criticism of fellow scholars:
 
I think there is very little hermeneutical reading/interpretation [as
distinct from mere citation, or critique] of the work of any scholars in
our field, male or female, although it is beginning to show up through
festschrifts and in a few other places.  Interestingly, in some cases it
focuses on their pedagogy, not just their theory.  However, women have had
a much harder time being perceived as theorists at all, and I have heard
from a number of them that their work was cited much later than peer
scholars and often their discoveries or ideas were miscredited to a male
associate or later scholar.
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 12:37:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: New listservers
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
David, some good people have asked me how to get on this list and I can't
quite remember.  Could you repost the directions so I (and presumably
others) can forward them, please?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 13:57:59 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Accomplishments
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
To answer Doug Hesse right off, yes, I'm one who has read Foucault, from
beginning to (alas, premature) end.
 
I find this thread on reading habits fascinating, and I would love to
hear more from individuals.
 
Does anybody share my habit of single-author gluts?  The year I ceased
being a graduate student and became an assistant professor, I was so
impressed by Chekhov's "The Ravine" that I went to the library and, on
an impulse, checked out all the volumes of his short stories, some eight
or nine of them.  I ended by reading Chekhov through, and ever since I
have an author at hand that I am in the process of reading as completely
as I can, preferably in chronological order.  This is not the only
reading I am doing--just the kind of end-table reading that one does to
relax and while away a half hour or so.  Sometimes the work has
professional relevance (e.g., Foucault, Samuel Beckett, Thomas Love
Peacock, Denise Levertov, etc.) but more often is not clearly
connected.  I seem especially addicted to British and American
novelists:  Ivy Compton-Burnett, Anthony Powell, Sheri S. Tepper, Toni
Morrison, Anne Tyler.  Right now I am working my way (playing my way?)
through Alison Lurie.  Sometimes it is a matter of accessibility.  A
year I spent bumming around South American in a VW van, I read through
sixteen volumes ("tomos") of Horacio Quiroga's short stories, through
Mario Vargas Llosa, Pablo Neruda, Carlos Pellicer, etc.  As an insane
possession, this is not completely simple.  I've given up in the middle
of an author, for reasons that are mysterious to me, e.g., with Wright
Morris, V.S. Naipaul, and Habermas (well, maybe Habermas isn't so
mysterious).  My choices are sometimes triggered accidentally, sometimes
calculated.  Right now I'm gathering up volumes for projected future
gluts:  Kenneth Burke, Muriel Rukeyser (anybody have her Collected Poems
they would like to sell me?  It's out of print and I can't find a copy.)
 
Surveying this history (which I've not consciously done before) makes it
seem pretty weird.  But it also raises some not-so weird questions.
E.g.:
 
Does a writing teacher's reading habits affect his or her writing
pedagogy?  (I tend to encourage students to write new pieces rather than
re-work old ones.)
 
I used to read every scholarly book on composition.  But at a certain
point (for me it was about five years ago), the profession's output got
too voluminous for me.  But I feel guilty.  Does the profession change
when its members can't "keep up" entirely?
 
Somewhere I read that there are about 300,000 books a year published in
the U.S. alone.  More writers worth reading are around than any one
reader in a lifetime can possibly get around to.  The classical ideal of
the complete reader (e.g., Milton) is gone.  But what's our ideal now?
We're teaching students to write for a world that is glutted with
writing.  What is the ideal reader we are asking out students to write
for?
 
Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 13:39:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Ruffus <RuffusSt@SLCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: teaching/scholarship -Reply -Reply -Reply
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain
 
Thank you for sensing my frustration.  It's a touchy subject with me,
given popular constructions of community colleges.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Apr 1997 18:32:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Heroic Reading Accomplishments
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Rich's mention of the San Francisco novelist Wright Morris rang a bell with
me.  After reviewing one of his books for the L A Times, I tried to read
many more.  In the middle, I met him at a party and he allowed as he
probably wrote too much and thus had problems being taken seriously.  He had
written over twenty novels at the time and he keeps going.  (I did not.)  He
was genuine and charming, BTW, even though he remembered very well the
decidedly mixed review I'd given his novel In Orbit.  "All that a writer can
legitimately demand of a reviewer," he said at one point, "is an attentive
reading.  You did that and I thank you."  Nice.
 
On the note of taking our own writers seriously, I was stunned a couple of
years back when a young woman told me after a session at CCCC that she was
writing her Ph.D. dissertation on my work.  "But I'm not dead yet," I said.
"Shouldn't you wait on that?"  Apparently she took my advice, for I've not
heard from her since.  Maybe the reason we've not done much with our own
scholars is that the field is still too new, time hasn't winnowed out what
is lasting, and we are too close to our scholars to see them very well.
 
                     --Ed White
